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When the World Went Wry 

CHAPTER I 

"How green you are, and fresh, in this old world!" 

King John, 

When Mrs L'Estrange appeared at the first 
May Drawing-room with her three beautiful 
debutantes they created quite a sensation. 

There were criticisms, inquiries, astonish- 
ment. 

Where had they come from? How was 
it no one had heard of them before ? These 
and a thousand like questions were bandied 
from mouth to mouth, and no one was 
found to answer them. The world had to 
fall back on its own conjectures, and wait 
for time to solve the problem. 

In the meantime it admired — though from 
a distance. 

It was noticed that one man alone of 
the glittering throng, a grey-haired officer 
of a dozen scars, and more medals, was 
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privileged to greet them, and that not only 
as an acquaintance, but with the familiarity 
of an old friend. 

Sir Hany was in much requisition after 
that. 

He was invited to many teas. Clubland 
gathered round him with an interest which 
culminated in one common request: Would 
it be possible to obtain an introduction? 

The favoured man listened, and returned 
but short answers. 

He knew them? Yes. 

Intimately ? Yes. 

Had known them all his — or rather their — 
lives. 

Did not fancy they wished to know many 
people. 

Their names ? Milman. Daughters of an 
old brother officer of his own. 

Further than this, the fashionable world 
found itself unable to penetrate, and had, 
metaphorically speaking, to knock its head 
against a brick wall until such time as the 
said wall should dissolve, and give them a 
glimpse of the beauties on the other side. 

Meanwhile, the objects of all this sensation 
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were taking life very calmly, all things 
considered, in the house in Wilton Crescent. 

This latter needs no description, being 
like most other London houses: very liberal 
in the space devoted to reception-rooms, 
and decidedly the reverse in bedroom ac- 
commodation. In one of these latter rooms 
the three beauties, unconscious of their love- 
liness, brushed their hair, and indulged in 
the feminine delight of a midnight gossip. 

"We have been a week in London," said 
Mollie, "and I do not think much of it." 

"Perhaps we have not been here quite 
long enough," suggested Penelope, brushing 
out her soft brown tresses. She was tall 
and stately, with a quiet dignity which sat 
prettily enough on her young shoulders. 

" You will get on. Pen," said Phyllis from 
the depths of an arm-chair. She was very 
sleepy, and not yet reconciled to late hours. 
"You know you always do get on; people 
take to you, and you make friends easily." 

" I don't know," answered Pen modestly. 
"It is all very new and strange, and the 
people do not seem very nice." 

"Nice!" echoed Mollies indignant young 
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voice. " Nice ! Did you hear that horrid 
woman who came in to tea talking about 
her niece flirting with that Mr Smith who 
was already engaged, until the engagement 
was broken off? She seemed to think it 
was very clever of her, but I call it dis- 
gusting'^ 

"It is sickening," declared Phyllis, sleepy 
and large-eyed, but none the less emphatic. 

"I hope we shall never get like that," 
said Mollie musingly. 

A very tender light came into Pen's 
blue eyes. 

" I should like," she said softly, " for every 
girl to feel that her lover is perfectly safe 
with us, always'' 

"Oh, Penl" Mollie the impulsive slipped 
down beside her sister in her pretty blue 
dressing-gown, and laid both hands on her 
arm. "Oh, Pen, let us make a resolution 
never, never to spoil another girl's life, or 
to flirt with an engaged man. Come, Phyllis, 
we will make a solemn compact." 

And they did: hand clasped over hand 
just as in the nursery days when they made 
each other a promise — and kept it This 
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also was kept, by which it will be seen 
that they had not yet attained the giddy 
heights climbed by the New Woman. 

By -and -by, when the lights were out, 
and the bright eyes closed for very weariness, 
a little woman in grey came with shaded 
candle, and lingered by each pillow. 

" Bless you, my dears," she whispered in the 
darkness. 

It was Aunt Eleanor's one little act of 
" mothering " every night. 

During the days which followed. Society 
was able to gratify its curiosity, but only to a 
limited extent. While invitations poured in 
it became understood that Mrs L'Estrange 
was " particular " ; that though the Miss 
Milmans were to be seen in the Park, at balls, 
and dinners they did not go everywhere; 
and when once the fact was made evident 
that introductions to them were considered 
in the light of a favour, everyone aspired to 
that honour. 

"This is unexpected luxury," said Captain 
Lethbridge. 

He was seated by Pen's side in the drawing- 
room in Wilton Crescent. The room was 
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dim with the light of shaded lamps, there 
was a subtle fragrance of early June roses ; 
through the open window came the dull 
rumble of many passing vehicles. 

On the piano in the corner Phyllis played 
a "selection," softly, at her own sweet 
will. It was chiefly remarkable for its great 
variety, popular airs being thrown in pro- 
miscuously with bars of Mendelssohn's 
Lieder^ and a "breakdown" only escaped 
discovery by wandering off into one of 
Beethoven's tenderest sonatas. The perfect 
touch and accurate rendering alone prevented 
such a medley from grating on its hearers' 
ears. 

" You hke music ? " said Pen interrogatively, 
smiling down at him. 

He smiled back at her in his handsome, 
lazy fashion. He was a very good-looking 
young Guardsman, and had a particularly 
pleasant smile. 

Something in the face raised to hers made 
the colour deepen in Pen's cheeks, and made 
her loveher than before. 

Aunt Eleanor, from the shadows by the 
window, caught the light in the girl's eyes. 
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and folded her hands tightly on her grey 
gown. 

"Pen, sweet Pen," she whispered to the 
twilight, " has it come to you already ? Are 
you tasting the sweetness and plucking your 
rose? God grant the thorn may not come 
as welL" 

"Music?" Captain Lethbridge was repeat- 
ing. "Yes — no — I mean everything. It is 
all quite different from what we are ac- 
customed to, you know." 

" I do not know," answered Pen simply. 
" This is my first season in London, and I do 
not know what people do. Are we very 
different?" 

It was one of those things which people 
found most charming in Penelope Milman — 
her unaffected simplicity. She was never 
ashamed to confess her ignorance on matters 
which many girls have learnt in the school- 
room. 

The Captain looked at her, and smiled 
again. 

" Why, of course you are," he said. '• I do 
not mean this" (with a comprehensive wave 
of the hand, indicating the room) — "all 
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London rooms are more or less alike, some 
uglier, some prettier, but very much re- 
sembling each other as a whole. It is not 
that ; it is yourselves — ^the whole house." 

" I do not quite understand," said Pen. 

There was a pause. Phyllis strununed 
" Mrs 'Enery 'Awkins " with renewed vigour. 
The Captain from beneath his half-closed, 
sleepy eyes watched the face beside him. 
How could he explain to her the difference 
which he scarcely comprehended himself? It 
was something felt, not to be talked about. 
The atmosphere of this house was a pleasant 
sensation to him — and he was not in the habit 
of analysing his feelings. Eton and the 
Guards had not required much exertion in 
that line. 

He had gained the entree of this house 
through Sir Harry Vane, who brought him 
one afternoon, with the following brief ex- 
planation to Mrs I/Estrange: — 

"My godson. His father and I were pld 
chums. I think you will like him. The boy 
is a gentleman." 

And "the boy," doing nothing to forfeit 
the character given him, and being possessed 
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of the rare faculty of tact, speedily won 
everybody's favour. He had fallen into the 
habit of frequenting the house, till he became 
unconsciously a privileged person, and often 
formed one of a family party, as on the 
present occasion. 

" Perhaps," eontinued Pen, finding that he 
did not speak, "you think it funny of us to 
like spending an evening quietly at home, 
but we all enjoy it very much. Look how 
happy the General is playing backgammon. 
Mollie always has a game with him when we 
are alone ; she is the one of us who really 
likes going out best. But we are all begin- 
ning to long for the country again." 

" All of you ? Your Aunt ? " 

"Aunt Eleanor? Oh, she loves London: 
but she never goes out anywhere now ; she 
only comes up to please Mammie. I must 
go and talk to her, we are leaving her quite 
alone." 

As she rose and walked to the window the 
young man's eyes followed her critically, 
wondering vaguely to himself wherein lay 
the difference he had spoken of. 

The simple white muslin which to-night 
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formed Pen's dinner dress was very much 
plainer than his own sister's gowns, or those 
of the girls he habitually met. The Miss 
Milmans were ronarkable for the simpUcity 
of thcdr dress. This girl, too, by her own 
confession, knew nothing of the world, and 
had had none of the advantages of masters 
and lessons which her contemporaries enjoyed, 
yet she possessed a power of attracting to 
her men of all ages and abiUties, and making 
a mark wherever she went. 

He pondered the question for a few minutes 
longer, and then crossed over to the window, 
where Phyllis joined them, and conversation 
became general. 

It was a few days later that Captain 
Lethbridge sat in pretty Mrs Dashwood's 
drawing-room and answered her questions. 

"So I hear you have been admitted into 
the enchanted palace ; and what do you think 
of it?" 

"It is very beautiful," he said. 

She glanced up a httle sharply, then 
lowered her eyeglasses, and spoke with scarcely 
veiled sarcasm. 

"On the principle that forbidden fruit is 
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always sweetest, eh ? What a pity we cannot 
all be princesses shut up in a castle guarded 
by dragons!" 

Captain Lethbridge carried a cup of tea to 
a lady at the other end of the room before 
answering. When he came back Mrs Dash- 
wood was smiling. 

"I wonder what you have been crediting 
me with during that journey," she said. 
" Jealousy, feminine spitefulness, etc. etc. — and 
all the time I am really longing to hear about 
the house which we poor common mortals 
are not allowed to enter. So please sit down 
here and teU me." 

And Captain Lethbridge obediently sat 
down and told her. 



CHAPTER II 

'^I will^ if you please^ take you to the house, and 
introduce you to its worthy master, whom to know is to 
love." — Sir H. Daoy, 

"Nonsense!" said the Squire irritably; "it 
is perfect insanity." 

He rustled his morning paper aggressively. 

Lady Julia stirred her tea calmly before 
she answered. 

"Perhaps insanity is rather a strong term, 
my dear, but " 

"Not at all, not at all," interrupted her 
lord. He positively splashed his tea in his 
eagerness. "You can call it nothing else 
but insanity shutting three girls up like that 
What will they be fit for by-and-by ? " 

" They are very nice girls," said Lady Julia 
meditatively. 

" Nice ! Oh, they are nice enough, but 
I like to see girls with a little more * go ' in 
them. I cannot imagine what the General is 
thinking of, though, of course, you won't agree. 
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You never will hear a word against him. 
Just like you women ! If a man is polite to 
you, or has a handsome face, you do not care 
for anything else. And you admire his old 
place, and don't care a bit how* untidy it is." 

The Squire had worked himself up into 
an unnecessary heat, and Lady Julia was 
laughing at him in her soft, lazy fashion. 

" My dear Lyon, suppose you devote your 
energies to your breakfast. We need not 
discuss the Gteneral, and I know the gardener 
is waiting to speak to you." 

"Let him wait," said the Squire testily. 
But he hurried over his piece of toast, 
nevertheless. 

Once out of doors the beauty of the 
morning, added to the exquisite neatness of 
his garden, served to tranquillise even his 
irascible spirit. 

Not a stray leaf on the clean-swept paths, 
not a blade of grass too long on the closely- 
shaven turf: it was a triumph of horticultural 
skill 

When he walked up to the Grange an hour 
later, he drew flattering comparisons in his 
own mind. 
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" I wonder when those shrubberies were 
last cleared! Nice state that border is in, 
too. Eh—?" 

The last exclamation partook of a peculiar 
sound, being the end of a snort of disdain 
and the beginning of a note of surprise, 
occasioned by a voice at his elbow, 

"Can you tell me, sir, whether General 
L'Estrange lives here?" 

" Eh ? " reiterated the Squire, looking up to 
see whence the voice proceeded. 

A young man in a straw hat stood beside 
him. His face was tanned by exposure to 
weather, which, combined with a certain 
muscular look, suggested that an outdoor 
life had been his habitual atmosphere. 

The stranger repeated his question. 

" Yes. I am going to see him myself, and 
can show you the way." 

The answer was not particularly gracious, 
snapped out in short jerks; but, then, the 
Squire disliked strangers at all times, and this 
one was particularly inconvenient. 

The new-comer smiled to himself as he 
followed his guide. His further attempts at 
conversation did not meet with much response. 
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and they relapsed into silence, until a bend in 
the drive brought them within view of the 
house. 

"My word 1" 

The exclamation broke involuntarily from 
the hps of the younger man. 

In front of them a long, low pile of red 
building, covered with creepers, lay in pictu- 
resque silence. . Ivy cUmbed round the 
gables, and clung with tenacious fingers to 
the bricks ; cluster roses looked in and nodded 
at the latticed windows. The heavy oak door 
looked as if it might have belonged to some 
old church. It gave a venerable appearance 
to the building, but offered no suggestion as 
to what lay behind its closed portals. 

When the deep-sounding bell wakened its 
echoes, and brought a servant to the threshold, 
the visitor might be pardoned his surprise. 

Nature and art spread a very fair picture at 
his feet 

Beyond the arched doorway a large, square 
courtyard carpeted with turf lay cool and 
green in the sunshine. A fountain, softly 
throwing up its silver shower, played a gentle 
treble to the bees' deep, humming bass. 
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Round the courtyard stretched the house 
— more brown gables and latticed windows. 
Through another archway came a vista of 
flowers — tall white lilies and roses. Such a 
garden, perhaps, there was in the lost Eden 
of long ago, when only a Man and Woman 
tended it, and the flowers grew at their own 
sweet will. 

And this Eden also had its Eve. 

Just framed in the archway, an unconscious 
picture, stood a girl in a softly-falling gown — 
fairer than the lilies, sweeter than the roses. 
By her side a stately peacock, at her feet 
grey doves. 

Will Arden entered his Eden then. In the 
years to come this picture lived in his heart, 
and time faded it not. 

** Yes, sir ; General L'Estrange is at home," 
the servant's voice was saying ; and Will woke 
from his reverie, and came back to everyday life. 

He followed the man under the archway 
and through a portion of the courtyard. 
Turning to the right they entered a door 
leading into a square hall. It had originally 
served as the dining-hall of the house — ^and 
even now was occasionally used as such. 
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In the centre was a large oak table, heavier 
by far than those of modem times- Two 
massive arm-chairs stood on either side of the 
open hearth — empty now of those yule logs 
which filled the hall with warmth and bright- 
ness when winter reigned without- Two 
antique settles against the walls completed 
the appointments. Of other furniture there 
was none, if we except the old arms ranged in 
martial order on the panelled walls. A soft 
light came through the muUioned windows, 
and played in many-coloured patterns on the 
floor. 

At one end of the hall a small gallery 
suggested the presence of musicians during 
former banquets ; whilst along another side 
stretched a longer gallery, ending in doors at 
either end, and leading to the second storey of 
the house. 

Will's quick eyes noted these things as he 
passed. The room into which they were 
shown was more modem, and had probably 
been added to the house at some comparatively 
recent date. Still, it was old enough to 
harmonise with the rest, and looked specially 
pleasant on this hot day. It was long and 
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low, with four French wmdows opening to 
the garden. Round them jessamine and 
honeysuckle struggled for predominance, and 
fought in the lists as to whose should be the 
honour of wafting sweetest fragrance into the 
pretty room. 

Arden walked to one of the casements, and 
looked out. 

Up and down the broad terrace strutted 
four peacocks, spreading gorgeous tails to the 
sunlight. Every colour of the rainbow seemed 
to rest there for a moment, and then flash back 
into the brilliant atmosphere. All nature was 
full of light and colour ; the very winds whis- 
pered of love in sweet intoxication and delight. 

Summer had hung out her green banners 
and placed a Hght in every dewdrop, and 
proclaimed that she had come to reign. 

Who among us has not known moments 
when, into the busiest life, there seems to come 
a sudden hush; and, pausing in the onward 
rush for wealth, or fame, or this world's 
pleasure, we perforce take one brief glimpse 
at that which is lying round us, and listen to 
the myriads who have neither speech nor 
language, yet their voices will be heard? 
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So this man paused in his active, healthy 
career, and stood for a moment to gaze at the 
picture spread before him. 

The door opened, and an old man with a 
beautiful face came in. The scars which lined 
his features were marks of victory. 

" I am glad to see you," he said to the 
Squire, and turned inquiringly to the stranger. 

But the Squire had no intention of taking 
the responsibility of introduction upon him- 
self. 

Arden drew a letter from his pocket. 

" My father asked me to come and see 
you when I was in England, sir. My name 
is WiU Arden." 

There was no mistake about the General's 
welcome. With both hands extended he 
clasped Will's tightly. 

" Bob Arden 's boy ? " he exclaimed. " My 
dear fellow, how glad I am to see you ! " 

He plied him with eager questions, oblivious 
for the moment that they were not alone. 

" Hum ! " coughed the Squire twice, " hum ! 
I am sorry to interrupt these — er — interesting 
reminiscences, but I should be glad, General, 
to speak to you about that poaching case." 
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The General stopped at once, apologised 
for his neglect, and promised all atten- 
tion. 

" I Mdll take Arden to the ladies, and be 
with you in a moment." 

But the confidences so abruptly interrupted 
were again resumed. Afternoon found Arden 
still there, lying on the grass at Phyllis's 
feet, drinking in her words with the enthusiasm 
of youth. There were others, too; five 
o'clock generally brought a good many to- 
gether under the cedar-tree. Phyllis was not 
responding quite so eagerly to the new-comer's 
advances ; she had just fired up at some 
remark he had made about life in America 
being better than in England. 

"How can you say so!" she exclaimed. 
"As if England were not better than any 
place in the world ! " 

" Yes ; if it were all like this," said Arden, 
raising himself on his elbow and looking at 
her. " But for one beautiftil day like this you 
have weeks of fog, and cold, and gloom." 

"Which makes us appreciate the sunshine 
more when we get it," responded Phyllis 
severely ; and, with true feminine perversity : 
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"Anyhow, I like England best, and always 
shall" 

Arden smiled back at her, content to let 
the question rest for the present. 

" Don't you ever want to travel, and see 
the world?" he asked. 

"Not at all, thank you," she responded 
calmly ; " this does quite well enough for me. 
I love England." 

" What a perverse child it is," laughed the 
General, patting her hand. "The world is 
very beautiftil wherever you go." 

" Yes," chimed in Lethbridge lazily ; " I 
greatly admire my own view of it now. What 
could be more beautiful than a shady tree and 
a tea-table?" 

He was leaning back in a low deck-chair, 
and no one might tell exactly how much 
his glance included from under the sleepy, 
half-closed lids. 

Pen, dispensing tea, smiled behind her urn. 
Mollie put down the cup she held with some 
unnecessary clatter. 

" You would embrace a wider view," she 
said, "if you would get up and take some 
bread and butter to Mammie." 
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He was on his feet in a moment, but not 
before another long, thin hand had prevented 
him, and was ah*eady in possession of the 
plate. 

"Miss Mollie particularly requests that 
you will have some bread and butter, Mrs 
L'Estrange," said Alan M*Nair. 

" I say, do you like that clergyman fellow ? ** 
asked Arden of Phyllis as they strolled to 
feed the peacocks half-an-hour later. 

She opened her eyes in innocent wonder. 

"Like Alan? Of course we do. Why 
not? 

"He is rather a muff, isn't he?" — Arden 
plunged into his subject desperately — "with 
those white hands like a girl's and " 

"He is no more a muff than you are," 
responded the young lady with more prompt- 
ness than civility. " He can just play cricket 
and ride as well as anybody. He has only 
got pale by overworking in London, and 
that is why he is down here. The doctor 
said if he did not get a year's rest he would 
die. I don't know if you call that being a 
muff" — with inexpressible scorn — "killing 
yourself for other people ! Perhaps you think 
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the General a muff because he does not talk 
loudly, or " 

" Nay," interrupted Arden eagerly, anxious 
to ingratiate himself once more in her favour ; 
" I know what he has done. My father never 
tires of telling all that General L'Estrafige did 
in the war. His has been a household name 
to me all my life. He was our hero as boys 
— long before I ever thought I should see 
him." 

"Phyllis, child," came Mrs L'Estrange's 
voice across the lawn, "come in, the dew 
is fSsdling." 

Up and down the avenue at the back of the 
house the General paced with Aunt Eleanor. 

" Only a little tired," she had said in answer 
to his, first question ; and he knew it was 
mind and not body which longed for rest. 

Even as they walked the quiet peace of 
the night stole down and wrapped them in 
its calm stillness. There was a faint odour of 
summer flowers on the softly-breathing air ; not 
a sound came up from the meadows in the 
valley. One by one, in the dim blue space 
above them, the stars came out like the far- 
off lamps of another world. 
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The General raised his bare head, and 
watched them reverently. 

" It is on evenings like these," he said, " that 
we almost fancy we can hear the waves of 
Time beating on the shores of Eternity." 



CHAPTER III 

''The hour that brought the scent of the rose^ she 
lived it in Parmdise."— 5. K. P. 

"Of course, I do not eoopect you to enjoy 
yourself, but you can come if you like, and 
see what you think of our English rivers." 

Such had been Phyllis's somewhat original 
form of invitation to Arden, who, neverthe- 
less, accepted it with alacrity. 

It was somewhat of a shock to his feelings, 
however, to see that which courtesy called 
a "river." One of those calm, scarcely- 
rippled streams which belong to the "East 
Country " ; flowing peacefully along through 
the low meadows bright with marigolds 
and buttercups, where the lazy kine browse 
sleepily, or come down to drink at the 
water's edge. 

Here and there the willows along its 

bank have been poUarded ; anon they bend 

down, and dip their leaves in the cool water ; 

while the summer wind whispers softly 
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among them the secret which none else 
may learn. 

There are green lanes leading down to 
the river and hedges where wild roses and 
honeysuckle cluster. Yellow iris grow in 
the water, and forget-me-nots lift blue eyes 
from among the rushes. It is small, and 
unpretending and quiet, but it is beautifiiL 

A gentle, nameless speU descends there 
with the twilight, and wraps all comers in 
its tender embrace. 

The little party grew uncoAsciously silent. 
They had started in the wildest spirits, 
plucking handfuls of flowers to pin in their 
gowns, and laughing at fruitless efforts to 
drag a taU rush from its resting-place as 
the boat glided swiftly by. They had 
landed, and spread tea on the bank, and 
picnicked in a fashion which would have 
utterly disgusted the Squire. 

"Never could see the pleasure of eating 
my meals in discomfort when I have a 
house of my own," had been his answer to 
a suggestion one day that he should join 
one of these al fresco feasts. " Ground 
is always damp ; you have to sit like a 
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Turk — and there is always an accompani- 
ment of insects of every description. No, 
thank you; I prefer my meals at home." 

In spite of these drawbacks, the after- 
noon had been a success. 

"It was very quiet," said Arden once. 

"We like it," returned Phyllis shortly; 
"we do not care for rushing torrents 
and precipices, and that sort of thing." 

She was munching bread and jam with 
the zest of nine instead of nineteen, and 
only paused in her occupation with a look 
which was meant to be one of withering 
scorn. 

Presently the quietness came down, and 
lay on them all. Great Nature took her 
children in her arms, and bade them be still. 

The boats went slowly homeward. They 
scarcely seemed to move in the multicoloured 
water. Bars of crimson and gold from the 
sunset fell athwart the girls' white dresses, 
and dyed them with rainbow lines. Tender 
little rose-tipped clouds broke away from 
the burning west, and floated overhead like 
tiny chariots, whereon the gods might ride 
into a Paradise regained. 
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"The birds seem to have gone to sleep," 
said Pen from the stem of the boat. She 
spoke abnost in a whisper, as if afraid to 
break tlie silence. They walked up the 
lanes again in sunset glow. Mollie stung 
her fingers with a nettle, and held them 
up in mock dismay for the General's pity. 

" Nettles are like troubles," remarked Alan 
sententiously. " Look here, they do not hurt 
you half so much if you meet them bravely." 
He squeezed a bunch in his hand as he 
spoke. 

"It has been a glorious evening," said 
the General to Mammie ; " I wished you 
were with us." 

She slipped her hand silently into his, 
for they were lovers still. Aunt Eleanor 
stole quietly away. 

It was a pity that such a tranquil time 
should be disturbed. 

But, then. Life never runs smoothly very 
long — at least not for most of us. Perhaps 
it is better so. The world would probably 
be a very dull place indeed if it were not 
for the chances and changes which are 
decreed for the common lot of man. 
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Sunshine is apt to look most beautiful 
when breaking from under the heavy shadow 
of a thunder-cloud. 

The Squire would have been very much 
surprised if anyone told him he was the 
disturber of this general peace. 

When he drove to the station to meet 
his niece he did not realise what an element 
of discord he was bringing into the present 
harmony. 

"A rattling fine girl," he announced to 
his wife at breakfast. "No nonsense about 
her. Does not mind what she does. I 
daresay she will wake up those young 
ladies at the Grange. Eh? Oh yes; very 
nice girls — I never said they were not — 
but they want waking up." 

Miss Fanshawe seemed fiilly competent 
to do all that was required of her. 

The Squire had been late for the train ; he 
never could calculate time or distance exactly. 
But his usual equanimity was somewhat 
disturbed by finding his niece blowing up 
a disconsolate porter for having allowed the 
front wheel of her bicycle to be crushed by 
a portmanteau falling upon it out of the 
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van, while the stationmaster stood by 
offering consolation of a somewhat useless 
description. 

Not until the blowing up was finished 
to her own satisfaction, and her various 
parcels given over to the custody of her 
maid, did she condescend to notice her uncle. 
He had ventured once in the earlier stage 
of the proceedings to offer assistance, but 
had been so plainly shown that she was 
master of Uie situation that he retired to 
the background until tlie discussion was 
concluded, when he mildly ventured to 
suggest that both carriage and luggage-cart 
were waiting. 

" I wanted to bring the dog-cart for you," 
he said as they drove away, '' but your Aunt 
thought it was not quite the right thing, you 
know. She will be rather surprised to see 
that new machine of yours. No one down 
here has started them yet — at least the 
womenfolk. How do you get on with it, 
eh? It will rather astonish the natives!" 

" Perhaps they may like mine so much that 
they will all want to begin at once," remarked 
Miss Fanshawe calmly. 
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" Eh ? — ^perhaps they will. Good idea that 1 
Like to see the (Jeneral's face if those girls 
begin one." And the Squire chuckled to 
himself. 

He enjoyed his drive home immensely. It 
was quite invigorating to him to be bringing 
back an element which instinct suggested 
would create diversion in an everyday life 
that was apt to border on the "humdrum." 
Moreover, if this niece of his were a specimen 
of the New Woman she was a decidedly 
pretty and fascinating type. Coat and skirt 
and tie were of the smartest description, and 
fitted to perfection. The large amount of 
luggage following with the patient maid 
suggested also that her masculine propensi- 
ties had not killed feminine vanities. Riding, 
whether of quadrupeds or velocipedes, had 
by no means blunted the edge of her repartee. 
In fact, she was a brilliant creature, fiill of 
health and spirits and beauty. 

Lady Julia received her with warm affection. 
The luggage-cart having gone round by the 
stables her feelings were not prematurely 
shocked by the sight of the " new machine." 

When it appeared a few days later, mended 
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and ready for action, she and her niece had 
" words." Victory had nearly decided for the 
Aunt, who was declaring that, whatever she 
might do at home, she should not ride it 
here, when the Squire appeared on the 
scene. 

"Well, and what does it matter who does 
see her? She looks unconmionly nice, I*m 
sure. Didn't do it in your day? No, my 
dear, I don't think you ever would. Ha, ha I 
Fancy seeing you on a bicycle! But, then, 
you and I are getting old, my dear, and things 
change. There is no reason the young ones 
should not do it." 

Lady Julia was both too proud and too 
loyal to bandy words with her lord in public. 
She retired from the scene with her usual 
grace, but stuck to her own opinions, and 
spoke to her niece again when they were 
alone. 

" Only, you see Auntie dear. Mother does 
not mind my doing it at all — and everybody 
rides one now, you know." 

" That does not make it any better," urged 
I^ady Julia, but her arguments were of no 
avail. Against maternal permission she felt 
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unable to contend, and only solaced her feel- 
ings by a visit to the Grange. 

In Mrs L'Estrange she found an unexpected 
and firm ally. She did not waste words in 
inveighing against the evil; that was not 
her way. 

" My girls will not ride them," she said 
quietly, after listening to the outpourings of 
Lady Julia's agitation. '' I do not doubt its 
being the fashicm, and that everybody does 
it, but I want my girls to remember that 
they are women before they are fashionable 
ladies." 

But though bicycles might be forbidden at 
the Grange they won the day everywhere 
else. 

Miss Fanshawe's prophecy came true. 
Where she led the way others followed. 
The whole neighbourhood joined the general 
craze, and rode up and down the leafy lanes 
on every description of " machine." Even 
the Squire went over to the enemy in spite 
of Lady Julia's protestations. 

" Why should I meet with an accident, my 
dear, more than anybody else? Man killed 
in the papers this morning? Very likely. 
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Some idiot who thought he could do a great 
deal more than he could^ and found out his 
mistake. You just wait and see what / shall 
be able to do in a week or so. Capital things ' 
these bicycles; no expense to keep; shall be 
able to do without the pony and stable-boy. 
And I will go all your messages for you, my 
dear ; capital exercise for me." 

He practised very hard, with a perseverance 
wortliy of higher things. But progress will 
not keep pace with exertion. The end of a 
week found him still wriggling and slipping and 
getting up again, only to fall off on the other 
side, besides overheating himself to such an 
extent that Lady Julia added chills and in- 
fluenza to her list of disastrous consequences. 

His niece was assiduous with suggestions 
and help. By her advice — and secretly to his 
own satisfaction — she discouraged riding down 
hills until such time as ''he should be 
perfect." Possibly she felt this advice to be 
necessary as a precaution against accidents, 
and a concession to her Aunt's feai^s. 

For herself*, she went everywhere. 

There was no lack of escort. Captain 
Leth bridge was the first to set up a bicycle. 
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' Alan discovered that it was a quick means of 
transit -fropti one end of his parish to another ; 
Will Arden hailed it as a novelty with all 
the ardour of his nature. 

The General was the only one who could 
not be induced to join. 

"I am too old," he said, smiling to the 
Squire, who had toiled up one morning, with 
some difficulty, to try and persuade him ; " you 
have ten years' advantage of me, Squire."- 

"It is very easy," panted the Squire, con- 
tradicting his own words by profuse mopping 
of his ' heated brow. " Wonderfully easy 
when . .•. when you get into it. Just look 
at Leila. Fine girl that." 

Miss Fanshawe was coming smoothly up 
the drive, having given her uncle several 
minutes' start, 

" I know you disapprove," she said, lifting 
her laughing eyes to the General's face, " but 
please confess that I have at least conquered 
difficulties." 

She pirouetted round him, executing 
marvellous turns and curves ; now approach- 
ing, now receding, her lithe body moving 
with the machine; never hesitating for a 
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moment or swerving from the course she 
intended. It was pretty as she did it, a 
bright, spontaneous exhibition of the brilliant 
life bubbling up in her every vein; no one 
could help admiring it. 

The Squire continued his mopping slowly, 
with sotto voce mutterings: "Splendid." 
" Magnificent" " Fine gh-1." 

The General was smiling as she alighted 
before him with a low, mocking bow. 

"You ought to be tired, if you are not," 
he said, offering her his arm with old- 
fashioned politeness. " You will let me take 
you to the garden, where we shall find the 
other ladies." 

They went through the house, and out by 
one of the drawing-room windows. On the 
threshold Leila laid her hand impulsively on 
the General's arm. 

"Please stop one minute," she said, "I 
want to look." 

It was a little comer of the lawn, where a 
wide-spreading cedar made its own lights 
and shadows, and strewed the ground with 
sweet-smelling spikes in lieu of grass. A few 
feet from the ground, in the fork made by a 
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rugged branch divergmg from the parent 
trunk, sat Phyllis, busily employed in con- 
structing a dog-collar after a fashion of her 
own. 

Pen, seated in the hammock, tipped herself 
lightly to and fro, while she read extracts 
aloud from the volume on her knee. Down 
on the ground, Mollie wound wool for the grey 
stocking Mrs L'Estrange was busily knitting. 

A strange, wistful expression swept over 
Leila's face. Something in the little, homely 
scene touched her for a moment, whispering 
thoughts foreign to her nature. Then the 
impression faded, and she had left the 
G^eneral's side and stepped lightly over the 
grass before they noticed her. 

" Don't move," she cried, shaking hands all 
round and speaking in a breath ; " you have 
no notion how picturesque you all look. And 
how industrious you all are I Mrs L'Estrange, 
I know you consider me a Goth for spending 
my whole morning bicycling instead of doing 
needlework — don't you ? " 

She stood up a little defiantly in front of 
her judge's chair, challenging sentence. But 
Mammie only smiled into the pretty face. 
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" My dear," she said, " when you are as old 
as I am you will not expect everyone to 
think alike. So long as the world lasts one 
man's meat will be another man's poison. 
We cannot alter facts." 

Leila fidgeted. "Then why," she said 
— "why do you object to bicycles?" 

Mrs L'Estrange finished a row of her knit- 
ting before answering. 

" It is the fashion of the day," she said 
slowly, " for women to copy men, and perhaps 
they enjoy it. I do not think they succeed 
very well. For myself, I find that it takes 
all my time and energies to be a woman 
without trying to be anything else." 

"That does not answer my question," ob- 
jected Leila. 

"Then perhaps this will," said Mammie 
gently. She bent down, and spoke very low, 
for the gentlemen were coming across the 
lawn. "Do you not think that anything, 
however harmless in itself, which takes off in 
the slightest degree from a woman's gentle- 
ness and modesty hurts not only herself but 
those with whom she is brought in contact? 
We women hold very responsible posts." 
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'* What relation are all those people at the 
Grange, to each other?" queried Leila as 
they rode slowly home, for she had accom- 
modated her pace to her uncle's. 

"Relation?" grunted the Squire. **They 
are no relation — at least, there is the General 
and his wife, and Aunt Eleanor, as they call 
her — ^they are all relations. But the girls are 
not. One of the General's mad ideas. Their 
father was an old brother officer of his, killed 
in action, and he asked L'Estrange to look 
after them. So he needs must bring them 
up as if they were his own daughters — ever 
since they were children." 

" Rather a nice kind of madness," remarked 
Leila thoughtftilly. 



CHAPTER IV 

" Panting for trials regardless of warnings 
Love was like music^ and life was like vdne/' 

Whyte Melville, 

It was not many minutes after the Squire 
and Leila had departed that Will Arden 
came through the shrubbery, and joined the 
party under the tree. 

He took the dog-collar from Phyllis, and 
held out his hand for the gimlet. 

"Let me do that for you," he said; "you 
will hurt your hands." 

She looked up with affected surprise. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?" she asked. "What 
a pity you were not a few minutes earlier. 
Miss Fanshawe is only just gone ; if you are 
quick you might overtake her." 

Arden reddened, in spite of himself. "I 
did not come to see Miss Fanshawe," he 
answered. 

" No ? " with uplifted eyebrows. " 1 wonder 
you were able to tear yourself away from 
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your new wheeled toy to do such a prosaic 
thing as call upon t^/' 

" Take care, Phyllis," laughed Mammie ; 
"you are laying yourself open to the im- 
putation of sour grapes." 

" Not at all," replied the young lady calmly. 
"I think bicycles are very nice things, ex- 
treniely nice for people who cannot ride any- 
thing else, but when you can have horses 
—bah I " 

She punched a fresh hole in the collar with 
renewed energy, while Arden stood looking 
abject under her scorn. 

" Mrs L'Estrange," he pleaded, " won't you 
say something for me ? Everybody likes new 
things sometimes, don't they? And we had 
not started bicycles at home when I left." 

"How delighted they will be to see you 
return with one," remarked Phyllis. " It will 
be quite a sight for the natives to see you 
bicycling about the farm." 

She was holding up the collar, and sur- 
veying it critically. 

" Come along, Arden," laughed the General, 
" you wiU get nothing out of her. Moll, are 
you coming to see the chickens?" 
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*' When I have finished enacting the part 
of a spider," said Mollie. "I am spinning 
my web ; weaving destinies like Fate." 

Her quick fingers went to and fro amongst 
the wool as it lay in a tangle on her white 
wrists. 

"Whose fate are you weaving?" asked 
Alan's voice behind her. 

He had knelt down on the grass, and was 
lending his own long hand to disentangle 
the knotted skein. 

Arden watched him wonderingly. He did 
not understand a man who wound wool. 

" My own," Mollie was answering ; " weav- 
ing my future that is to be." 

" And that is ? " asked Alan. 

" Full of ambitions," she said, with a flash 
from her brown eyes. *' I want to travel, and 
see people and nations, and come back full 
of experience to lead a brilliant life." 

"Moll, sweet Moll," said the General, 
pulling her curls, " are you weaving a phantom, 
think you ? Are you planning a future which 
may never be?" 

Mollie rubbed her pink cheek against his 
coat sleeve. 
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"General," she said coaxingly, "do not 
destroy my little day dreams; they are 
probably only castles in the air, but let me 
have them while they last. Some day, per- 
haps, they will come tumbling about my 
ears, and then I shall look to you to pull 
me out of the debris." 

The wool winder paused in his occupation, 
and watched the raised face with its look, half 
saucy, half pleading. He waited with her, 
almost breathlessly, for the answer which came 
full and true from the kind old voice. 

" The old man will not fail you, child." 

And the next moment MoUie had sprung 
up, and, flinging Alan the skein with a gay 
** finish it for me," had Unked her arm in 
the General's, and was tripping lightly over 
the grass, bringing even a smile to Arden's 
disconsolate face by her lively chatter. 

Thus the bright days passed, each one more 
radiant than another; for it was a beautiful 
year, and summer seemed to stretch her 
golden arms over the country, and wrap every- 
thing in her sweet, warm embrace. It was 
luxury to be out of doors, to breathe the 
balmy air, to drink in long draughts of sun- 
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shine for the coming winter gloom. And the 
sunshine seemed to get into them all, and 
touch them with its magic brush. For it 
is a great Artist, that same sunshine, and 
paints with colours which are sometimes too 
dazzling to be looked upon. 

Pen, with her shining eyes and delicate 
colour, grew more beautiful every day. The 
General and Mammie felt that they mi^t 
be justly proud of their beautiftil charge. 
Aunt Eleanor, from her quiet comer, watched 
silently, and prayed. 

The air seemed full of Love. Nobody 
whispered it, no one broke the silence, but it 
was there for all that. Would it last, this 
strange, sweet spell, which lay on the old 
garden, down the pleached alleys, and among 
the rose bushes? 

Arden the prosaic, the matter-of-fact, took 
to quoting poetry. 

" Do you know this ? " he asked Phyllis. 
He opened a volume of Whyte Melville's 
poems, and read: 

" ' The arrow to the quiver. 

And the wild bird to the tree; 
The stream to meet the river. 
And the river to the sea. 
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*'*The waves are wedded on the beach, 
The shadows on the lea; 
And like to like^ and each to each. 
And I to thee.'" 

" I do not see much in it," remarked Phyllis 
calmly as he paused. 

"Oh, but listen." He went on reading, 
his voice growing a little unsteady as he came 
to the third verse : 

**'For everything created 

In the bounds of earth and sky^ 
Hath such longing to be mated 
It must couple^ or must die.*" 

" Yes," interrupted Pen ; " I think I know 
what he means." 

Her blue eyes were soft and dreamy, her 
lips tenderly tremulous ; she spoke almost in 
a whisper. 

They were under the cedar again, but it was 
moonlight, and the evening breeze came laden 
with the scent of a thousand summer flowers. 
There was something intoxicating in the 
silence and beauty of the July night. 

Phyllis alone refused to be impressed. 

" I do not like poetry," she asserted ; " and 
we are all growing sentimental." 
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" There is a wide difference between true 
sentiment and sentimentality," began Arden 
hotly. "Whyte Melville felt every word 
he wrote. You could never accuse a jolly, 
manly fellow like him of being sentimental ! " 
Phyllis's only answer was to smile down 
provokingly on the young giant at her feet. 

" I wonder if he ever rode a bicycle," she 
said musingly. Whereat Arden got up in 
high dudgeon, and, clapping the book into his 
pocket, stalked across the lawn, with indis- 
tinguishable mutterings about having letters 
to write. 

" Sweetheart," whispered the General over 
the back of Mammie's chair, "was our love- 
making as stormy as that ? " 

" They are so young," she smiled back at him ; 
"leave them alone. If it is true it will all 
come right." 

" Shall we go and see what the moon looks 
like on the terrace ? " asked Miles Lethbridge. 

He spoke to the company at large, but 
it was Pen who walked there with him. 

" I shall stay here," said Mollie, and she 
crept a little closer to Aunt Eleanor in the 
shadows. 
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Alan sat down again on the chair from 
which he had risen. 

Near by a bed of starry nicotine breathed 
forth an exquisite perfume, its white flowers 
dimly visible in the twilight. 

" Like stars of Hope," said Aunt Eleanor 
gently. 

The girl's hand stole into hers. 

** Only I do not see the use of going on 
hoping,*" remarked Alan, "when there seems 
to be no prospect of getting what you want." 

" It is in the darkest night," answered Aunt 
Eleanor, "that these flowers come out most 
clearly. See how they lift up their pure 
white heads. In the sunshine they were 
closed and drooping." 

"Hmnan nature would prefer the beauty 
without the darkness," said Alan. 

" I doubt it," replied Aunt Eleanor, " when 
the darkness is made beautiful by stars and 
nightingales and flowers." 

"You are all so dreadfully solemn," broke 
in Phyllis, " that I shall deprive you of my 
company, and go to seek amusement else- 
where. Pen must have finished looking at 
the moon." 
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" Phyllis ! " called MoUie with a note of 
entreaty. 

But she only looked back to kiss her hand, 
and disappeared round the comer of the house. 

Five minutes later she had fallen on the 
unwary Arden — discovered sitting upon the 
bench at the end of the terrace. 

" So I how many letters have you written ? 
Are you calculating agricultural problems by 
the light of the moon ? The Queen of Night 
has much to answer for. Pen and Captain 
Lethbridge are studying her, ostensibly for 
purposes of science, for they can have no other 
object. They are completely engrossed in 
their subject, and do not want me." 

He sprang up, penitent and eager. " Well, 
I want you. Do stay and talk to me." 

She sat down at one extreme end of the 
bench, and made him sit at the other, with 
its length between them. 

" I mil stay ten minutes," she told him, 
"if you promise to talk sense all the time 
and not quote poetry." 

But eventually the ten minutes expanded 
into twenty, because he told her all about his 
life at home in the Far West, and how free 
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and delightful it was, waxing eloquent as he 
described rides over prairie land, sometimes 
chasing wild game, sometimes themselves 
racing the flames which threatened to over- 
whelm them in one mad rush. 

" It is awfiiUy exciting," finished Arden, 
his chest heaving, his eye brightening, as 
though again he felt the fiery monster at his 
back. " You have no notion how glorious it 
is! I long to be in the middle of it all 
again." 

" Then why don't you go ? " queried Phyllis, 
lifting eyes of innocent surprise to his. "I 
am sure no one wishes to keep you in such a 
despised place as England." 

His enthusiasm died a sudden death. 
"You have literally thrown cold water on 
the flames," he said ruefully. "Why, every 
man enjoys sport, but that is no reason why 
he should not like quieter things too. You 
don't know how much I am enjoying myself 
here ; it is a new life to me, you are all so 
kind, and " 

" Good-night," said Phyllis ; " as you have 
begun talking nonsense I am going to bed." 



CHAPTER V 

^Our God is a household God as well as a heavenly 
one : He has an altar in ereiy man's dwelling." — RmsktM. 

Th£R£ is, perhaps, nothing which uncon- 
sciously influences us more than the houses 
wherein we dwelL People who have the 
misfortune to live in a new house — albeit up 
to date, and with every modem improvement 
— ^know nothing of the hallovring influence 
which breathes firom out those walls where 
others have lived and loved and died. 

Passages up and down which have pattered 
childish feet; guest-chambers where angels 
have been entertained unawares; rooms in 
which the earthly tabernacle has worn so thin 
that we could see the wings growing which 
at last bore our dear ones out of sight. 

Something of this kind the General was 
feeling as he stood in the hall and watched 
the August sun creep in to lay bri^t fingers 
on the old oak and coats of maiL A few 
rose leaves fluttered down on to the open 
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letter in his hand, and disturbed his medita- 
tions. Experience had taught him what kind 
of flora blossomed in the gallery. 

"Come down, wenches," he said, looking 
up, and laughing. "Why do you waste my 
Gloires de Dijon in this extravagant manner ? " 

There was a ripple of smothered laughter, 
a rustle of dainty gowns, and quick scampering 
of light feet from the gallery overhead ; 
then it was MoUie who won the race, and 
stood before him ere he had scarcely finished 
looking after the last fluttering ribbon at 
the head of the staircase. 

"We were just showering down upon 
you what we wished might always attend 
your path. Did you not recognise a fairy 
gift on every petal?" 

And then she held up her flower face for 
the kiss which was hers by right of custom. 

Perhaps of them aU "saucy MoU,"as he 
called her, was nearest the General's heart. 
Not that he knew it himself, or that she 
was in any way more gifted than her sisters. 
Nay; as a matter of fact, they both really 
excelled her in personal attractions. Pen's 
vivid beauty and Phyllis's piquancy often 
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fascinated strangers sooner than MoUie's 
quieter gifts had power to attract. But the 
bond which drew them all to the General 
seemed closest with her. She never wearied 
of his tales of days gone by. With him 
she fought again his battles, and listened, 
breathless and glistening-eyed, to reminis- 
cences of camp and bivouac, when he and 
her father were lads together. 

" We joined together, my dear," he would 
say; "all three on one day — ^your father. 
Bob Arden, and me — and we never broke 
the friendship from that day. It was 
cricket together, dancing together, and 
scrapes together, and, at last, fighting to- 
gether. Only your father got his promotion 
first, and I think it must be V.C. they've 
given him up there, for he died as a soldier 
should. And we did not grudge him the 
glory, for we felt it must take time to 
turn us rough fellows into such a gallant 
gentleman as he was. For he was the pick 
of the bunch, my dears; and you need not 
look at the old wife there shaking her head." 

Hut Mainniie only reiterated for the 
hundmdth time in lier soft voice: 
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"Yes; Giles Milman was a gallant 
gentleman, but Jasper always seemed the 
best to me." 

It was words like this which made Leila 
assert: "You know they are just like the 
people in an old-world story. I always feel 
as if the Grange were enchanted and full 
of ghosts. That must be the reason they 
are all so different up there, for they are 
not one bit like everyday people." 

"Perhaps it would be better if they 
were,*' remarked the Squire dryly. 

"Now, my dear Lyon," remonstrated 
Lady Julia, "you know quite well " 

"Yes, my dear," he interrupted, "I do 
know perfectly well what you're going to say 
— ^they are most admirably brought-up girls, 
and they never do anything objectionable, 
and you wish all others were like them. 
But / should like to see how all this 
shutting up and guarding will answer when 
they go out into the world and have to 
fight it on their own account. It was all 
very well in your young days, I have no 
doubt, but it won't do now; girls want 
more liberty — eh, Leila?" 
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"I know I do," she laughed. And she 
had it. 

She spent whole days at the Grange. 
Lady Julia was glad for her to go there; 
it provided amusement, companionship, and 
ever3rthing most desirable. Of the pleasure 
detracted from the donors of these com- 
modities she knew little. And it must be 
confessed that Leila was a very large 
gainer at other people's expense. Not that 
she knew it in the least herself, but 
thoughtfulness or self-examination had never 
formed part of her life. She generally 
managed to enjoy herself, and imagined 
others were doing likewise. She did not 
notice that Pen's cheeks grew a little paler 
as the days went by, and her laugh became 
a little forced. 

Captain Lethbridge was dividing his 
attentions. It must be confessed that in 
those days his fidelity would not stand 
very close investigation. Let those judge 
him who are themselves exempt fix)m ever 
having faltered in the slightest degree fix)m 
the strait path. To plead that human 
nature is weak may be no excuse, but it 
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remains a sad fact, which nothing can 
controvert. 

And human nature has a habit of nmning 
after the most attractive object. It is 
rarely the best or highest, but it satisfies 
for the time being. Of the awakening and 
the emptiness the world fails to speak. A 
veil is drawn over its skeletons, and it 
trips grinning and grimacing by, even past 
the cupboard door behind which the bones 
lie mouldering. 

Also, this same human nature has a 
tendency to cast longing eyes towards the 
fleshpots of Egypt, clothing them with the 
glory which distance ever afibrds, while 
the manna is overlooked by reason of its 
very nearness. 

Pen, for the first time in her life, ques- 
tioned those principles which had, metaphori- 
cally, been her meat and drink since infancy. 

** What is the use of it aU ? " she asked 
rebeUiously. "Why should we be so 
particular about always being so * womanly,' 
and never doing things like other girls? I 
am sure they have far more fun than we. 
And, after all, what does it matter? 
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MoUie put on her hat very slowly. 

"I expect it does matter," she said; 
"there must be some use in it all — ^things 
don't happen just haphazard." 

Then she took off her hat again, and 
knelt by Pen's side, and pulled down her 
head on to her shoulder till the brown hair 
mingled with the gold. 

"Pen," she said, almost breathlessly, "old 
Pen, don't let us eoer wish for anjrthing 
which can make us less like . . . the Perfect 
Example." 

It was only a whisper, because Mollie's 
voice seemed to have died away with the 
intensity of the thought. 

They went into the garden, and walked 
down the shrubbery together. Through 
the trees overhead they could catch glimpses 
of a cloudless sky. The soft, warm air 
breathed of departing summer; already the 
leaves were touched here and there by 
Autumn's fingers; down in the valley the 
golden com stood glowing in the sun- 
light. 

"It has been a beautiftil year," said 
Pen. 
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Their arms were linked, their heads close 
together, Mollie's raised to Pen's — ^the taller. 
The blue eyes looked into the brown, and 
spoke a language needing no words, as each 
read the other's soul. 

For there is no love more beautiful than 
that which sisters give one another in the 
springtide of life. Other joys may come, 
other affections, stronger, fuller, more absorb- 
ing; but round the love we gave each to 
each when our hearts were young there will 
ever linger a tender, holy memory which 
nothing can efface. Sacred in its purity, 
pathetic in its absolute faith, unsullied by the 
world, and resting content in itself — surely this 
early love is one of the best gifts we enjoy in 
oiu* earthly Paradise ! Even the little jars and 
quarrels are touched with light, because they 
are but on the surface, and the real love lies 
beneath all the time. 

They talked of many things down the 
shrubbery path : of how the years to come 
were to be very beautiful and fiill of every- 
thing that was purest and sweetest on earth, 
and how they would always be ready to help 
other people, and put into their lives some 
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of the sunshine which was so bright in their 
own. 

"We will never send anyone away who 
comes to us for help," said Pen earnestly. 

" And," chimed in Mollie, " we will always 
be specially kind to other girls who do not 
get any fun." 

But when they reached the wicket gate, and 
stood leaning over it to look down the road, 
the sublime met the ridiculous in its usual way. 

In the distance something wriggling, twist- 
ing, describing every imaginable geometrical 
figure, suggested that the Squire was enjoying 
a bicycle ride. 

" Beautiful day," he panted when he reached 
them a few minutes later. "Can I do any- 
thing for you at the Post Office ? Am going 
down the village." 

Shortness of breath prevented any use of 
unnecessary words. 

They were shaking their heads in merciful 
consideration, knowing that a sudden "pull 
up " meant consequent confusion, when flying 
steps came running down the path, and 
PhyUis's head was poked briskly in between 
the other two. 
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"Oh, is that the Squire? WiU you do 
something for me ? It is not very much, but 
I know how kind you are. It's some bull's- 
eyes — ^the big ones, you know, three-eomered, 
and peppermint. They are four a penny, and 
I should like eight Oh no, please^ don't go 
without the money ; I always like to pay my 
debts. Dear me I where has that twopence 
gone ? I am so sorry." 

The last in an exaggerated tone of con- 
trition, as, after vainly trying to steady his 
machine, the Squire ignominiously fell off 
into the dust. 

Phyllis extracted the refractory coppers 
from the recesses of her pocket, and handed 
them over the gate with reiterated apologies. 

" I am so very sorry to have caused you aU 
this trouble. Can I be of any help ? " 

For the Squire was floundering about in a 
veritable Slough of Despond — if the simile be 
applicable to a very dry road. He twice re- 
mounted, and as quickly fell ofi again; ran 
up the bank on one side and then into the 
ditch on the other, till the bicycle was in 
inuninent risk of destruction, to say nothing 
of its owner's bones. 
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Phyllis watched him for a moment longer, 
and then advanced to the rescue. 

She was over the paling with the agility of 
a boy, jumped down into the road, and was 
holding the refractory bicycle before the Squire 
had time to remonstrate. No man enjoys, 
making a fool of himself before three pretty 
women, and the Squire's late exhibition had 
decidedly heated and flustered him. 

But Phyllis was brushing the dust from 
his coat sleeve and offering assistance in 
dulcet tones, under which only a keen ob- 
server could have detected the sarcasm. 

** There, if I hold it you can get on. Oh 
yes ; you must let me help, because it was all 
my fault. Like that ? Yes ; that's right. 
Now you are off. Please do not bother about 
the bull's-eyes if it necessitates your dis- 
mounting again." 

" Phyllis, how could you ? " cried the other 
two as the Squire wriggled down the road 
and disappeared round a comer. ** You know 
you did not really want any sweets — and bull's- 
eyes, too ! It was too bad to make him get 
off." 

" I wanted some sweets very much indeed," 
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returned Phyllis cheerfully ; ** and if a man of 
^ age chooses to make himself ridiculous he 
must take the consequences. Now, if you 
each give me a hand I can get up again." 

" Wait a minute 1 " cried Pen quickly, and, 
following her eyes, Phyllis looked up the road. 

Other bicyclists were out for their morning 
ride. 

In front came Leila and Miles Lethbridge. 
She, sitting up erect and graceful, smilingly 
kissed her hand in passing, calling out that 
they would come back that way, as an in- 
dication that she had no intention of waiting 
herself or allowing her cavalier to do so. 

Mollie, behind the gate, slid her hand softly 
into Pen's. The latter, straining her eyes after 
the two figures, whispered : " I would like to 
do it, MoUie." 

Phyllis, on the other side, leaning against the 
gate, found a vent for the scorn she had been 
unable to expend upon the advance guard by 
pouring it on the devoted heads of the two 
lagging behind. 

"Excellently done!" was her verdict in 
clear, cutting tones. "You will really soon 
be able to enter for competitions in interna- 
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tional races if you can ordy improve the 
pace." 

" You should not waste your admiration on 
such unworthy objects," responded Alan good- 
naturedly. " Some day perhaps, when Arden 
and I are professionals, you wiU be proud of 
our acquaintance," 

" At present," answered Phyllis, " my only 
wish is to see your backs as speedily as possible, 
as I am particularly anxious to get back into 
the shrubbery, and cannot do so while you 
are here." 

Arden was off his bicycle in a moment. 

" Let me help you." 

" Thank you," she responded icily ; " but I 
should not think of interrupting your ride, 
and prefer doing my climbing in private." 

" Well, perhaps you have some commissions 
for us to do ? " asked Alan, laughing. 

Phyllis lifted her eyebrows. 

** There is an immense amount of amiability 
in the air this morning," she remarked; 
" everyone is so very anxious to do things for 
us. I am afraid that I cannot eat more bull's- 
eyes than the Squire is bringing for me. You 
see, he was so early that I gave him all my 
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commissions, but I daresay Pen and MoUie 
want some cottons or tapes. Mr Arden would 
be 9ure to choose them well." 

But the others disclaiming any vacancy in 
their workboxes the riders went on their way, 
followed with various sensations by the three 
pairs of eyes at the gate. 

The lights and shades of summer were alike 
waning. The sun which gilded the com 
touched the leaves with brown and yellow. 
Into the air crept whispers of coming storms ; 
days when the trees would softly lay down 
their many-coloured garments, and stand up, 
shorn of their glory, to brave the gale. Only 
they knew it was but for a time; that the 
same Hand which stripped off their leaves 
could cover them even in winter's depth with 
winter's glory — ^a frost which glitters and 
sparkles in the sunshine, flashing back each 
ray of light till the landscape is a fairyland 
strewn with countless diamonds. 

Aunt Eleanor's thoughts were something 
like this as she and M ammie walked up and 
down the green path in the sheltered kitchen 
garden. Earlier in the season tall white lilies 
had reared their heads in an avenue of white 
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fragrance ; for the General called this My 
Lady's Walk, and decked it with everything 
of the sweetest for the woman who reigned 
in his heart. 

Carpeting the sunny border, where the young 
apple-trees bore their first fruit, were violets, 
breaking forth in that extra sweetness which 
autumn seems to lend its fleeting blossoms. 
In the opposite comer yellow gorse had blazed 
out its golden spring glory, while June covered 
the sweet-brier hedge with soft, pink buds. 
Now the sumach alone stood like a burn- 
ing bush, and its branches were like many- 
coloured flames flickering under the kisses of 
the wind. 

" It only seems like yesterday," said Mammie, 
as a distant ripple of laughter came to them, 
"that you and I were like those children, 
Eleanor — making our plans and saying what 
we should do with our lives. But I am 
afraid" — with a little happy sigh — "that mine 
has been all the roses, and yours the thorns." 

" It is all right," asserted Aunt Eleanor 
bravely ; " no one gets everything in life, and 
see how much I have shared with you. The 
children " 
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"Ah! the children," Mammie interrupted, 
with a momentary look of anxiety. " I have 
tried to do my best for them, but I sometimes 
wonder whether I have not guarded them too 
much — kept them too innocent of the world." 

" Surely not," interrupted Aunt Eleanor in 
her turn ; " some day, when their battle with 
the world really comes, they will not fight it 
any the less well for having been taken care 
of now. You would not have them miserable 
in anticipation of possible future troubles," 

"Oh no!" Mammie shivered at the bare 
thought. " Only one is so weak where one's 
dearest and best are concerned, and I should 
like to think of them always in the sunshine." 

"Some flowers blossom best in the shade," 
whispered Aunt Eleanor softly. 



CHAPTER VI 

" Oh, there a giant battle raged ! " 

jEneid. Bk, IL 

And then, all at once, it came to an end — the 
sunshine and the brightness and the merry 
fun and laughter which had made up the 
beautiful sum-total of those happy days. 

Without the slightest warning the blow 
fell — in the way that the unexpected always 
does happen: we walk round a comer, and 
find our life's crisis waiting for us on the 
other side. 

It was the General's unwilling hand which 
dealt the blow — ^that hand which would have 
guarded his house as bravely now as in the 
days when it bore a sword for his country. 

He stood in the dining-room that morning, 
with face white as his silver hair, and trembling 
fingers trying to hold the letter steady which 
told the fatal news. The September sun 
seemed blinding, or were his eyes growing 
dim? 

66 
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"Children," he said brokenly, "T have 
ruined you; it is all my fault." 

They clustered round him like doves — ^the 
. three pretty creatures — cooing, caressing, 
comforting him, affirming with every assevera- 
tion they could think of that they did not care 
for money ; that, in fact, they much preferred 
being without it — an5rthing rather than see him 
look hke that, than hear those despairing tones. 

He let them seat him at the table and 
butter his toast and pour out his coffee ; but 
he could not eat. 

" If it had only been myself," he repeated 
again and again — " if it had only been myself." 

The thought of having brought suffering on 
the weak and innocent was torture to his 
chivalrous heart There seemed nothing to 
be done: it was simply a case of having 
invested all in what subsequently turned out 
to be an utter failure. 

The General, like many another wiser and 
cleverer man, had been caught by what 
sounded hke a legitimate scheme for increas- 
ing not only his own but his wards' small 
incomes: that it had turned out rotten 
security was his misfortune, not his fault. 
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We are all apt to make mistakes. Happy 
for us when the world regards them as such, 
and is sparing of its blame. 

That the same thing has been done before 
does not make it less likely that succeeding 
generations will not do it again. 

Human nature is perverse as well as weak. 
It is an inviolable law that each individual 
should buy his or her own experience. 

"T always thought something of the kind 
would happen," asserted the Squire the follow- 
ing evening at dinner. " What is that you 
say, my dear? Not his fault? Then whose 
is it? He never had any more head for 
business than a new-born babe." 

"Well, I do not see why we should all 
come down upon him just because he has 
been unlucky," remonstrated Leila's decided 
tones. 

"Who is coming down on him?" retorted 
the Squire. " I merely remarked that the 
General never had any head for business, and 
never will. Eh ? Don't discuss it before the 
servants? Well, they are out of the room 
now, and I am sure have been so long enough. 
What is Williams doing? You must speak 
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to your cook to-morrow morning, my dear, 
about being quicker between the courses! 
What is the use of keeping a houseftil of 
servants if I cannot get my dinner served 
properly? Eh? What?" 

For Williams had returned, and was 
volunteering some information in the con- 
fidential tones of privileged service. 

"General L'Estrange ill? What is the 
matter with him? Had a fit? Nonsense. 
Who brought that ridiculous story? Mrs 
Mathers heard it from the gardener at the 
lodge? No, thank you; no pudding. You 
know I never eat pastry. Is Mrs Mathers 
still in the housekeeper's room? Ask her 
to speak to me a moment in the hall." 

Mrs Mathers returned to the "bit of re- 
freshment " with which cook had been regaling 
her in a state of tearfiil admiration. 

"I never see the Squire so put about in 
my life before — but then he always was a 
feelin' gentleman. * It's surely not true,' says 
he. *But it must be, sir,' says I, 'seein' as 
the gardener from the Grange told me hisself 
at our own door as he was comin' back from 
the doctor's with the physic' ''Twas this 
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artemoon,' he says, *'bout two o'clock, and 
we had to cany him to his bed.'" 

It was quite a relief to have some excuse 
for repeating all the gruesome details again. 

In the dining-room the party did not meet 
with the same satisfaction. Sir Lyon only 
volunteered the information that the report 
was correct, and then sat drumming his 
fingers on the table-cloth in gloomy silence, 
oblivious of the fact that his womenkind 
were on the tiptoe of curiosity. 

He refused cheese, and eyed Leila butter- 
ing her biscuit as if she had developed 
an abnormal appetite which must be 
checked. 

That young lady, however, in nowise 
disconcerted, continued her operations with 
calm indifference. 

But the Squire's patience did not extend 
beyond her last mouthful. He got up directly 
that was disposed of, and made his excuses 
hurriedly. 

" You will not mind eating all your sweet 
things for once by yourselves? Never can 
see why women are so fond of dessert. Of 
course, I am going out, my dear. What if 
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it is raining ? I shall not melt Catch cold ? 
Stuff and nonsense." 

A quarter of an hour later he was tiptoe- 
ing into the hall at the Grange, whispering 
inquiries, as if his very footsteps or voice 
could reach through the thick walls to the 
darkened room upstairs where the poor, fool- 
ish old General lay. 

The girls were standing round the hearth 
with arms intertwined, trying not to feel 
that the chill at their hearts refused to be 
dissipated by the cheerful wood fire which 
warmed them outwardly. 

Mammie and Aunt Eleanor were upstairs, 
they told him, and the doctor was coming 
again quite late. There had been a brief re- 
turn to consciousness, with painful efforts to 
use his poor, halting tongue ; then stupor 
supervened, and those by his bedside could 
only watch and wait for the next change. 

They did not dare put into words what 
that change might be. 

The Squire blew his nose once somewhat 
violently during this recital, oblivious of the 
fact of making far more noise than when he 
came in. 
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" Those girls do not half know yet what it 
means," he told his wife, warming his feet 
over her boudoir fire, and enjojring to the 
full the extra petting he was receiving in 
consideration of the wet evening and his 
interesting news. 

" Poor children I " said Lady Julia, with tears 
of genuine pity in her eyes. 

She drove over next morning, with many 
inquiries and offers of help. They clung to 
her, white-faced and heavy-eyed — cr3nuig a 
little, also, from sheer relief at being able to 
without giving unnecessary pain. 

In the days to come they grew braver and 
more self-controlled, for one does not learn 
a lesson all at once. 

There was plenty to do. Ill news travels 
apace, and visitors flocked to the Grange for 
various reasons. Many, like Lady Julia, came 
with kind intent, anxious to help, and equally 
anxious, under the veil of politest curiosity, to 
find out the truth of the strange tales going 
about. 

For Rumour had it all her own way at first, 
and invented stories ad libitum. The General 
was killed several times over, and even the 
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fimeral arrangements discussed. He was a 
hopeless bankrupt; had always been a heart- 
less spendthrift, living beyond his means, 
and bringing his family to ruin. Nay; even 
worse, squandering his wards' money, which, 
at least for the sake of his own honour, he 
might have left alone. 

Tradesmen, who had formerly been all 
obsequious obligingness, sent in their bills, 
with requests for immediate payment. Some 
of them even came in person, refusing to go 
away until they had seen some member of 
the family. The girls interviewed these, and 
emptied their private purses silently, thereby 
effectually quenching the attempt at familiarity 
which lower natures are apt to assume when 
conscious they possess a temporary advantage. 

" It is like being in a nest of hornets," said 
Pen wearily, pushing back the hair from her 
forehead. She felt tired already of the strain 
brought to bear upon them. 

They were sitting round the table in the 
study, chosen for the sense of dignity it 
seemed to impart to the proceedings. A 
particularly objectionable applicant had just 
been got rid of. He had not only bordered 
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on familiarity but outstepped the limits into 
impertinence, until suddenly brought to book 
by one of Phyllis's characteristic speeches, de- 
livered in short, sharp tones. 

" Well, if you cannot remember you are 
talking to ladies you had better go away 
altogether." 

"I cannot think how you dare, Phyllis," 
said Pen afterwards, laughing a little hysteri- 
cally, because there were tears in her eyes. 

"We have got to dare," answered Phyllis 
grimly. 

" I believe the wretch was half drunk," said 
Mollie with disgust. 

"He had dined," was Phyllis's laconic 
rejoinder. 

" Well," decided Mollie, " it does not matter, 
so long as Mammie and the General do not 
hear." 



CHAPTER VII 

" Can you face this Olympic contest ? Are your thews 
and sinews strong enough? Can you face the fact that 
those who are defeated are also disgraced and whipped ? *' 

Epictetus, 

Upstairs, in the darkened chamber, the 
General was struggling back to life. Perhaps, 
of all his many battles, this was the hardest 
he had ever been called upon to fight. 

Victory has a pleasant sound. When a 
man is straining every muscle to win some 
contest where the odds against him are but 
an additional incentive to eflfort the far-off 
glitter of the victor's crown seems to gild 
every little insignificant hardship with a light 
not its own : the cries of prospective cheering 
multitudes shut out the din of battle and 
moans of anguish. 

But the General's victory would mean none 
of this. There would be no songs of triumph ; 
there would also be no laurel wreath. 

Gaining the mastery hi this conflict would 
75 
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only mean to rest for one brief moment on 
the attained heights, to lean one panting 
instant on the blood-stained spear, and then 
on and upward to another fight — keener, 
because strength and energy would be alike 
lacking; harder, because no one would care 
whether the fighter rose or fell. 

The tired brain was trying to think it all 
out in that room upstairs. 

He must come back to life, and take up 
the cudgels, and fight for those whom his own 
stupidity had ruined. There must be no 
laggard steps, no halting for breath, no ex- 
cuse of weary limbs or grey hairs. Life does 
not admit of these excuses. She is a stern 
reahty, and, as such, must be met and fought. 

But there are green oases even in the 
desert. 

It was a few weeks later when the General 
sat, a shadow of his former self, and drank 
in the sunshine with which St I^uke's summer 
was flooding the room. October had nearly 
faded, but its dying days seemed to be doing 
their best to leave a glorious memory of light 
and colour. The stems of the firs were 
ruddy, and the beeches stood in a glow of 
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burning brown. Venus' hair must, indeed, 
have caused the heart of every god to beat 
if it flashed on their eyes as beautiful as the 
flaming bush by the little wicket gate. Even 
the roses tarried, and opened their petals 
every morning to the sun, like little children's 
faces held up for their mother's kiss. 

Down on the floor at the General's feet 
sat Pen and Mollie and Phyllis. They had 
been making brilliant plans for the future. 
He should get quite well again, but he must 
not work — they were going to do that. See 
how yoimg and strong they were! Their 
arms, how willing I Their hands, how useftil I 
They stretched them out for his inspection, 
and laughed when he only said how small 
they looked. 

And then, with sudden reaction, they 
nearly cried, because he gathered the three 
little hands into his own trembling one, and 
kissed them with a chivalry which belonged 
to bygone years. 

Sir Lyon was waiting, and wished to know 
if he might see the General. He had never 
failed to call and inquire every day in person, 
but had not before craved an interview. 
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The interruption was opportune. It is 
not well for feelings to be strained when they 
must not indulge in any outlet. When 
the Squire came in the birds had flown, and 
the room was empty. 

He was a little nervous. 

Sick-rooms were not much in his line. 
People always seem different when they are 
ill. Also, he had come on business, and did 
not know how to begin. 

He crept in on tiptoe, and cleared his 
throat twice after shaking the General's left 
hand. He had not realised what it would be 
like to see the right one lying helpless. 

They talked of anji:hing and everything 
except the object for which he had come. 
The weather proved a most fruitful topic. 
Mammie had said : " You must not stay very 
long," and the precious minutes were flying 
fast. Yet it was not until he rose to go that 
he blurted out his mission. 

"I hope it isn't true — they say Rumour 
always lies, and T am sure that I hope most 
sincerely that it does in this case — but I 
heard — that is, they say — ^that you are going 
to leave the Grange?" 
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" It is quite true," answered the General 
simply ; " we are going to leave the Grange." 

He spoke almost cheerfully. The weeks 
of battle had not been in vain ; and men of 
his sort do not do things by halves. 

"Must you?" asked Sir Lyon bluntly, 
then tried to be polite. " Of course, I don't 
want to be impertinent, but if I can be of 

any use Oh, hang it all! If it is a 

question of money, and I can lend you any, 
you are welcome to as much as you want, 
and need not pay it back till you like." 

The General was more than touched. 

** My dear old friend," he said, with a break 
in his voice, leaning forward to clasp the 
Squire's hand, " you do not know how grate- 
ful I am for your kind thought, and I would 
rather be your debtor than anyone's. But it 
is no use borrowing money which there seems 
to be no present chance of repaying. We 
have talked it all over, and are going to 
London as soon as I can travel, and this 
place will be let for the present. As to the 
future, we must leave that in higher Hands. 
If we can ever come back again — well, no 
one will be more pleased than myself." 
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The Squire did not go away immediately. 

Aunt Eleanor found him in a dark comer 
of the passage sniffing in an undignified 
manner, and remarking that he rarely passed 
through the autumn without a cold in his 
head. 



CHAPTER V^III 

" Then tell me how to woo thee^ love, 
O tell me how to woo thee ! " 

Graham of Gartmare, 

The world — or that portion of it most 
deeply interested — received the intelligence 
of the impending changes in various ways. 

Most people were genuinely sjrmpathetic, 
for there are plenty of kind hearts in the 
world, whatever misogamists may say. On 
the other hand, perhaps to act as a counter- 
irritant, there is always a certain percentage 
to declare " I told you so," and who have 
known from time immemorial that the in- 
evitable must come. 

It is so easy to say we knew things would 
happen when they have actually come to 
pass. 

No one can contradict us. 

In Will Arden the news raised every 
chivalrous feeling, and turned the boy at 
once into the man. 

F 8l 
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He stood by the little wicket gate leading 
into the shrubbery, and watched Phyllis com- 
ing across the meadow. 

The horses had just gone. After break- 
fast the sisters had given them a last feast 
of carrots and apples and sugar, and 
rubbed their sleek noses, and put their heads 
against their satin coats. Then they had 
been led away down the drive, and out of 
the gate, taking with them another of 
those happy memories which the Past must 
bury. 

And because Phyllis looked on them 
somehow as her special property she had 
run away into the copse, and had a cry all 
to herself, where there was no one save the 
birds to see. 

Arden watched her swift progress over 
the grass with very lover-like eyes. 

" You are like Tennyson's Maud ! " he 
cried ecstatically, opening the gate for her. 
"Your 

'Feet have touched the meadows^ 
And left the daisies rosy/ " 

" How can you ? " she rejoined angrily. 
*'How can you talk such nonsense, and be 
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always quoting that ridiculous poetry — when 
we are all in this trouble, too?" 

She raised indignant eyes to his, and he 
saw the traces of tears on her cheeks. 

" There is nothing fresh ? " he queried, 
instantly full of deepest concern. 

"Fresh?" she repeated. "Fresh? How 
much more do you want us to have? Is 
not there enough now? The General ill, 
and us ruined, and — " with a recollection 
of the last calamity — " the horses gone I " 

She tried to laugh, but it ended in some- 
thing suspiciously like a sob as she en- 
deavoured to escape past him through the 
gate. 

But Arden was too quick for her. His 
arms were not only barring the exit but 
encircling her also before she knew what he 
was about. 

"Phyllis," he pleaded, "Phyllis darling, 
don't cry ; it nearly breaks my heart to 
see your tears. Listen to me, darling, 
because I love you so much. Let me try 
to comfort you, and take you away from 
all this trouble. Why " 

He broke off in perplexed dismay, for 
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she had broken away fix)m him, and was 
flashing wet eyes of angry scorn into his 
troubled face. 

"Thank you," she said, with an effort at 
dignity. " Thank you ; but I do not wish 
to be taken away. The others are in just 
as much trouble as I am, and we shall all 
stick together, and help each other — ^not run 
away." 

"But," ejaculated Arden ruefully, "I 
could not marry three of you, and perhaps," 
as a happy thought struck him, "someone 
else will marry the other two." 

The comical side of his argument appealed 
to her sense of fun. For an instant her 
lips curled in a smile, showing charming 
dimples. 

He seized his advantage, and pushed it. 

" Say * Yes,' Phyllis darling, and we would 
be so happy together ; and I would take you 
to California, and you would love my people, 
and they " 

" And leave the General just when he is ill, 
and go and . . . be . . . happy . . . when 
... all the others . . . are . . . miserable." 

She was sobbing in earnest now — half in 
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remembrance of their misfortunes, half in 
anger against herself for the enjoyment of 
that one brief, delicious moment when it 
had been such comfort to lean against his 
strong arm and feel that it would shield 
and work for her. 

And because she could not bear for him 
to see her tears or trust herself longer she 
fairly made her escape, pushing him aside 
with the little hands whose touch thrilled 
his every vein. 

Arden si;ood with folded arms and a very 
decided set of his lips, gazing vacantly at 
the spot where the last flutter of her gown 
had disappeared. 

In the afternoon he asked to see the 
General. 

"You are like a breath of fresh air," said 
the sick man as the young giant stalked 
into his room, forgetting in his eagerness to 
adopt the tiptoeing step of the Squire. 
'* Nay, do not apologise," as he stumbled 
over a footstool; "I can bear a little noise 
now, and it is quite refreshing not to be 
treated like an invalid. Come and sit down 
and talk to me." 
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Arden did his best to moderate both 
voice and enthusiasm; but he was very 
young, and very much in love. He warmed 
to his subject with flashing eye and glowing 
cheek. There was nothing he could not do 
for Phyllis. Lovers are apt to be extravagant 
in language. 

The General heard him patiently to the 
end. He did not tell him that he had 
heard the same raptures a hundred times 
before; neither did he remind hun that 
such ecstasies do not last. 

The fact that we cannot live up to concert 
pitch every day becomes apparent to each 
one of us quite soon enough without any 
telling. But perhaps the calmer and more 
enduring love which follows is none the 
less deep for this first little outburst of 
foolishness. 

The world would^ be very prosaic if we 
cut out of it all the innocent follies which 
are to the drudgery of everyday life what 
the gambols of the young lambs in the 
meadows are to a landscape, or the prattle 
of merry voices in our nursery. 

We need not be so very anxious to subdue 
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either the one or the other. Time will do 
it fast enough; perhaps we may even wish 
for them back again when it is too late. 

"Dear fellow," the General said when 
Arden had finished, "if you had asked me 
two months ago I think my answer would 
have been • Yes.' Bob Arden's boy is too 
much like himself for me to doubt his mak- 
ing * good husband, but," as Will jumped 
eagerly up, " I cannot consent now." 

" Have I done anything, sir, to forfeit 
your good opinion?" asked Will, ruffled and 
offended. 

" Nay," answered the General humbly ; " it 
is I who am the offender. Two months ago 
Phyllis might have gone to her husband with 
at least a moderate competency; now, owing 
to my own folly, she has nothing. Though 
not my own child by ties of blood she has 
ever been so much so that I could not let 
her father's daughter do what I feel your 
father would not approve." 

" I will write to my father," interposed 
Will hastily. "He would love her as a 
daughter; he " 

" I do not doubt it," interrupted the General 
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quietly. "But you are both very young; 
You have your life before you, and your 
father would scarcely wish you to burden 
yourself at its outset with a penniless wife. 
Would you ask him to keep both you and 
her until you earned enough to take the 
responsibility of your own household on your 
shoulders ? I think not." 

Arden had no answer ready. He got up, 
and walked about the room, reasoning, argu- 
ing, pleading — trying his best to prove that 
there could be no possible objection to his 
engagement and marriage. 

The General heard him out, and then 
suggested that he should sit down and discuss 
the other side of the question. 

They talked for nearly an hour. 

" You say you are willing to do anything ? 
— prove it," was the text of the old soldier's 
advice. "Write to your father now, and 
remain true to my little girl if you will, but I 
will have no engagement. Whether you come 
back to ask for her at some future day rests 
with your own heart; for the present I 
would have you free." 

Arden, crossing the hall, sobered and full 
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of new determination, nearly ran over Phyllis 
hastening out of his way in the opposite 
direction. Two strides took him to her side. 

" I am going to work for you," he said 
defiantly, looking down into her face — "and 
I will win you yet." 

"That remains to be seen," she answered, 
with equal obstinacy. And they parted. 

When Mammie went to the General she 
found him very tired. 

" Sweetheart," he said, " come and sit down 
by me, and let us be quiet a little while. 
I think the worst punishment we have for 
our faults is when they hurt other people 
instead of ourselves." 



CHAPTER IX 



^ Every comer was full of tears." 

Ovid. 



Aft£R this matters seemed to go apace. 
The General was convalescent before anyone 
expected or could have foretold. Perhaps the 
indomitable will which had determined not to 
be a burden helped towards the desired end. 

Mammie went about quietly, with a heart- 
broken look on her face. She was not one 
of the modem women, and home had always 
been her kingdom. 

Every bit of china and linen put away 
in the room, which was henceforth to be locked 
up, cost her a pang. A few tears dropped 
on the spotless damask. Fortunately no one 
was there to see except Aunt Eleanor. 

It is not the fashion nowadays for women 
to show much affection for their household 
treasures. 

These two sisters had been brought up 
in the days when housekeeping was as much 

90 
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an art as typewriting or shorthand. They 
did not aspire to platform oratory ; women's 
rights had no attractions for them. In fact, 
they were terribly old-fashioned. 

Mammie had always made her husband's 
home beautiful, enhancing it unconsciously 
by her own womanly presence. Aunt Eleanor 
had no home of her own. Life had given 
her instead the task of filling up the odd 
places in other peoples'. 

There is something divine in living only 
for others, but no one man or woman since 
the world began has ever found it easy. 
To beat down the human nature which craves 
for love and sympathy, for the protecting 
arm or gentle influence, is a process which 
is apt to harden the sweetest character. It 
is only those who give up from the highest 
motive who can hope to turn their dross 
into the purest gold. 

Mammie sat down among her table-linen, 
and wound her arms round Aunt Eleanor, 
in the way they used to do long years ago. 
There were silver threads in the two heads 
now pressed together. 

" Eleanor, I never thought this would come." 
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" It will be better by-and-by," whispered 
Aunt Eleanor. She was patting Mammie's 
shoulder with an indescribably soothing 
touch. 

" You are so brave," sobbed Mammie. 

" I am trying to learn patience," said Aunt 
Eleanor. 

Mammie checked her tears, and held the 
little woman at arm's-length. 

"Eleanor," she said, in her elder-sisterly 
fashion, "it is a mystery to me why you 
have never been allowed to marry ; you 
would make a most perfect mother." 

Such an odd little twinkle came into Aunt 
Eleanor's eyes : she was trying to laugh. 

" I should whip my children well," she 
said mischievously. 

" Whip them ! " echoed Mammie with in- 
credulous scorn. " You know you would do 
nothing of the sort — spoiling would be much 
more hke it!" 

"Then perhaps that is why I have never 
been given any," answered Aunt Eleanor. 

Her little face twitched. There is some- 
thing wonderfully pathetic in a woman's crav- 
ing for the baby fingers which will never touch 
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hers; the little head which will never lie on 
her bosom. 

Is it made up to the childless women, one 
wonders ? Is the mother instinct among those 
longings which will be " satisfied " ? 

Perhaps we look on to the coming Heaven 
more earnestly because no answer comes to 
our questionings here. 

That little tragedy among the table-linen 
was not the only one enacted in the old house. 

"Of coiu^e, I shall see you in London," 
Miles Lethbridge was saying — "one always 
meets everybody there. And you must let 
me know if I can be of any use." 

He was holding Pen's hand and looking 
down at her with a good deal of feeling in 
his handsome eyes. 

He was very genuinely sorry for them all, 
and especially for her. There was something 
very touching in the wistfulness of her pretty 
face. But he was not quite sure of himself. 
Three months ago, he beUeved himself to 
be very much in love with her. Then Leila 
appeared on the scene. She was not so pretty 
as Pen, but she had what the Squire called 
more "go." 
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Her vivacity and fun and sparkle 
fascinated him. She rode her bicycle to 
perfection, and a cigarette looked very 
pretty between her white lingers. Of course, 
he did not really like women to smoke, but 
it was a different thing when a pretty girl 
lighted a cigarette for you and took a 
whiff from it first herself. 

Captain Lethbridge had managed to get 
a very fair amount of leave during the 
summer, and a good deal of amusement 
into the bargain. 

He decided now to go back to London, 
and let events take their own course. It was 
not the noblest thing to do, but he did not 
realise then what the future made clear to him. 

When Life has run very smoothly for 
anyone their deeper feelings become uncon- 
sciously blunted. Experience teaches that 
it is only by going down into the furnace 
ourselves that we really learn what suffer- 
ing means. And, till we have done that, 
sjrmpathy must be only a tender, transient 
feeling, not the bracing, strong love which 
helps because it knows. 

"It will be better by-and-by, Pen," whis- 
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pered Aunt Eleanor's voice in the darkness 
as she whispered to Mammie that afternoon. 

The girl threw herself into the comforting 
little arms. It was easier to talk in the 
darkness. 

Pen, with her hot, shamefaced blushes, 
sobbed out against the soothing grey 
shoulder the love which should have been 
so beautiful 

''Aunt Eleanor, it is not the happiness I 
mind losing." 

"No, dear; I know." 

"I think I could give up that," said poor 
Pen, "if it did not take away the believing 
as well" 

The arms held her tighter. 

"Pen," said Aunt Eleanor, "we begin 
life by trusting everybody, and then some- 
one plays us false, and we trust nobody. 
By-and-by we take people at their right 
estimate, and do not expect perfection. We 
learn to be happy in spite of their failings." 

"Only," sobbed Pen, "they cannot give 
us back our sweetest dreams." 

"Only," corrected Aunt Eleanor, "there 
is still a coming Heaven better than the 
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days gone by." She spoke with hitense 
conviction. 

Mollie was out in the garden picking 
sweet-peas, which were lingering, despite 
cold nights and misty mornings. 

" The General shall have all that are left," 
she said. 

She picked with energy. It was such a 
relief to work off her feelings, if only on 
sweet-peas. Her soliloquies were partly 
aloud. 

"The world is certainly horrid" — ^pick, 
pick. " I wonder whether anyone cares a 
little bit what becomes of us" — pick, pick, 
pick. "It is easy to feel good and sweet- 
tempered when everything is bright; but 
on a day like this — and when we are losing 
everything " 

Something splashed among the sweet-peas 
which was neither rain nor dew. 

"What's the matter?" asked Alan. He 
was standing at the end of the long rows 
watching her. 

"Nothing," said Mollie, and she went on 
picking harder than ever. 

" Do you always cry for nothing i " said 
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Alan, entering the row, and beginning to 
pick too. 

Mollie did not condescend to reply. 
Presently Alan brought her some perfectly 
pure white blossoms, and waited while she 
fastened them in her belt. 

"Do you know," he said slowly, "what 
I once heard a man say? — it is only picked 
men who are chosen for the most difficult 
posts." 

She looked up gratefully. It was just 
the bracing touch she wanted. The "fight- 
ing element," as the General playfully called 
it, was strong in her. She had always 
longed for some outlet for her energy, but 
it had been one of her own planning, not 
preluded by an involuntary sacrifice. 

" I am not afraid of work," she began. 
" We have all made up our minds to do 
something; but it does seem hard to leave 
aU this." 

"Does it?" Alan was looking away from 
her now. "Well, you have had it for a 
good long time. There are lots of other 
people who have never had anything like it 
all their lives, even for one day." 
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MoUie caught her breath with a little gasp. 

'•Go on," she said. 

"They are bom in a fetid atmosphere," 
he continued, speaking slowly. "They live 
in it. They know nothing else till they 
die in it. They have never seen a green 
field or a really fresh flower. There is 
nothing round them but misery, abject 
poverty, and sin. A softening influence or 
a helping hand has never once been held 
out to them. Love is an unknown 
quantity. Blow for blow, an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth is the only law 
which regulates their actions." 

" Where did you learn all this ? " asked 
Mollie breathlessly. 

Her eyes were deep with feeling, her 
cheek glowing at this first knowledge of 
the unknown world. 

" Down in a slum somewhere in the 
East End of London," he answered, smiling. 
" You will see something of it yourself 
when you go to Town; only, do not let 
it make you sad. Remember, you always 
have it in your power to help someone^ in 
liowever small a way." 
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MoUie's eyes became a little troubled. 

"I do not see how," she said. 

"Nor do I," he replied, still smiling; 
"but you will find out fast enough when 
you are in the great city. Opportunities 
there are as plentiful as the multitudes who 
cross your path. Take care you do not 
miss them." 

He had begun lightly, but his last words 
were almost a command. For one minute 
the man was lost in the priest. Out of ten 
years in the Church all but the last one 
had been spent amongst the scenes he had 
just pictured to this girl. 

That they had left a deep, indelible mark 
was scarcely to be wondered at. Even speak- 
ing of them brought back the longing to be 
among them again — that longing which had 
only slumbered while he recovered health 
and strength. The thought that, perchance, 
he was sending a fresh recruit to the work 
made his chest heave and his eye dilate. 

MoUie drew back a Uttle. 

" I will try." She hesitated, and then went 
on, speaking rapidly and low : '' It is no use 
pretending to like it, because I do not. No 
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one has ever spoken to me about it before 
as you have; but still, I don't like it. You 
will think me horrid and worldly and selfish, 
but work of that kind in London has no 
attraction for me. If it comes I suppose I 
shall do it out of common humanity, but 
there will be none of your enthusiasm. I am 
dreadfully ambitious. I should like to live 
among clever, famous people, who would talk 
and teach me all I want to know. And then, 
perhaps, some day I might become famous 
too, and do something — worth doing." 

She ended with a little breathless laugh. 

"We all think we could do something 
great," said Alan bluntly. He was dis- 
appointed. 

A red spot burned on each of Mollie's cheeks. 
" I do not want the fame without the work," 
she said ; " only it would so help on the 
drudgery to know that it was for some great, 
glorious end. And it seems such a waste 
just now — I mean our lives. What has been 
the use of our being brought up so carefiilly, 
and well educated, and shielded from the 
world, if we are suddenly to be thrown upon 
it and our own resources? It seems as 
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though we had had just the wrong training, 
or as if our lives were going all wrong. And 
I want to know what is the use of it all." 

In her eagerness she laid an unconscious 
hand on Alan's arm, mutely appealing for 
help in the solution of these new, crowding 
difficulties which overwhelmed her brain. 

The touch of the little womanly fingers 
went to his heart. His own hand closed over 
them as he gave her answer. 

"There is a use. / cannot see what it is, 
and you cannot; but be quite sure of this 
fact — that nothing is ever wasted. Sooner 
or later everything we have learned becomes 
of use, perhaps in very unexpected ways. 
We go blundering on, imagining that our 
lives are a regular muddle, and that every- 
thing is going wrong; and when we look 
back we see how each little event has 
worked into the other, and made a perfect 
whole. Only we have to get up the heights 
first. We cannot do the looking back until 
they are gained. You will also have to place 
your own stepping-stones over the difficulties 
which lie in your path — no one else can do 
it for you." 
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**I shall not mind that," said Mollie. 

" Sometimes," said Alan, speaking steadily, 
"the stepping-stones are made out of what 
Tennyson calls *our dead selves,' our ambi- 
tions, our hopes, our hearts' desires." 

He paused. Mollie shivered a little, as if 
in anticipation of the unknown dangers. It 
appealed again to the chivalry in his nature. 

*'Do not be frightened," he said gently; 
"the future may be very bright for you yet. 
Only remember that les dksirs accomplis do 
not always mean the greatest happiness. 
And," he continued more lightly, "there is 
one good your birth and education will do 
you: the mere fact of possessing them will 
make you try to do everything just a little 
better than the man round the comer!" 

" Hum ! " grunted the Squire, wi-iggling up 
the drive on his bicycle, " hum ! it seems to 
me that even going away does not prevent a 
very fair amount of love-making 1 " 



CHAPTER X 

" All are scattered now, and fled." 

L4mgjeliatv, 

The Squire was in a decidedly trying frame 
of mind, and had been for the past month. 

Lady .rulia could do nothing with him. 
He went about irritably, finding fault with 
everything and everybody, and more especi- 
ally with the new tenants at the Grange. 

Public opinion would have supposed them 
people after his own heart. In fact, the 
Gteneral had told him so, in his determinedly 
cheerful voice, when bidding him good-bye. 

"They have plenty of money, and will 
probably keep the place in far better order 
than I have been able to do. I have given 
them carte blaiiclw as to minor details, and 
only made restrictions about cutting down 
timber or altering the house. For if ever" 
— with a quaver in the brave voice — " I was 
able to come back here I should like to find 
the old place the same. And it will be such 
103 
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a comfort to feel that you are here to guard 
it for me if they want to commit any 
depredations," he added, laughing. 

But the Squire made no response. He 
had bounded off, and was fiissily .inspecting 
the heap of luggage at the end of the little 
platform, blowing up a porter for not putting 
a label on a box ; and when the man, in 
self-defence, pointed out that it was on the 
other side, asked him how many years it had 
taken him to learn to put on labels where no 
one could see them 1 

Lady Julia, seated on the sHppery horse- 
hair sofa in the waiting-room, held Mammie's 
hand in a sudden little outburst of affection, 
feeling all at once that she was losing a 
neighbour whom she had never half ap- 
preciated. 

'* We shall miss you so very much, dear Mrs 
L'Estrange. You must write very soon to 
tell me how you are all getting on. I shall 
quite look forward to our London visit next 
year to see you." 

Then the train steamed in, and there was 
the usual bustle of departure. The Squire, 
occupying himself with seeing the luggage 
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put into the van, did not appear to say good- 
bye until tlie last moment, wlien he put his 
head in at the window, with the parting words : 

"You can trust me to look after your 
property ; that fellow shall not do any harm." 

Which called forth the ghost of a smile 
on the General's face, where the lines of 
weariness were fast deepening after the effort 
of keeping up. 

But the latter were so much more apparent 
to the Squire's eye that it elicited the first 
note of irritability from him as he stepped 
back hastily, and trod on the stationmaster's 

toe. 

« 

"I am sure I beg your pardon. Eh? 
What did you say ? The General looks weak ? 
Well, you or I would probably look weak if 
we were paralysed. No business to go on a 
railway journey either. Come, my dear, we 
need not keep the horses waiting in an east 
wind. Never saw anything like this weather." 

And Lady Julia was hurried off, wiping 
away, beneath her veil, a few tears of genuine 
sympathy. 

After that the Squire turned himself into 
a kind of voluntary watch-dog, prowling 
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round the Grange on all possible occasions, 
and coming home in every variety of humour 
— according to what he had witnessed. 

" I daresay the drive is very tidy, my dear, 
and the leaves all swept up; but the fellow 
himself is such a snob. Did you see him on 
Sunday coming to church in that brown hat ? 
Eh ? People do not wear tall hats so much 
for church in the country nowadays ? Well, 
the General always wore one; and if this 
fellow lives in a gentleman's house he ought 
to behave like one." 

And the ruffled little man absolutely de- 
clined to accompany his lady on her initial 
visit — only allowing his card to be left on 
the representation that he could not very 
well go up to the house without at least 
complying with conventionalities as regarded 
its owner. 

" Well, you can leave my card ; it will be 
an excuse for keeping my eye on the fellow." 

Lady Julia was too well satisfied with 
\actory to argue further, and drove off to 
perform her duty that same afternoon, for 
fear of future changes. 

The new tenants were of a decidedly 
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different order to the old. They were young, 
and rich and commonplace — the wife 
handsome, after a somewhat flashy type, 
much bemoaning the lack of new furniture 
from Maple, and seeing nothing beautiful in 
panelling or tapestry; her consort stout and 
good-natured, very much satisfied with himself 
and his surroundings, quite ready to pay 
his rent regularly, and do a good turn to any- 
one who stood in need of it. 

Out of the window Lady Julia saw a boy 
and two girls having an animated game 
over Mammie's choicest lily bed, not at all 
particular as to whether their feet came down 
on plant or grass. 

She ventured a remark as to the garden 
being somewhat damp so late in the year, 
and was cheerfully assured that " my children 
are very healthy, and accustomed to be out 
in all weathers." 

The only consolation which the Squire 
had was when Christmas-time gave him a 
legitimate excuse for making presents, with- 
out hazarding remarks. 

**They will miss a country turkey this 
Christmas, so I told Brown to send one up 
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from the farm. Eh ? Best of ever3rthing goes 
to London? WeU, they won't find any 
poultry better than mine, however long they 
search." 

For which same reason, probably, the turkey 
had to be packed in a hamper much too large 
for it, and, because Nature abhors a vacuum, 
the vacant holes and comers were filled with 
Ribston pippins and russet pears, brown eggs, 
and yellow butter. 

"Never get anything that is less than a 
week old in Town," ejaculated the Squire as 
he resolutely tied the last cord. 

He had insisted upon doing ever3^hing 
himself, and it had taken the whole morning. 
Cook, butler, kitchenmaid, and page had by 
turns been pressed into the service, with the 
consequent result that the household was 
not in the best of tempers. 

Work was behindhand, the kitchen passage 
littered with straw, and no one content, except 
the jubilant author of the mischief, who only 
retired from the scene of action because the 
last act of the drama could only be performed 
at his study table. 

" You can come for the labels. Brown, and 
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then tie them on carefully. I will come after 
luncheon and see if it is all right." 

" Which I am sure I hope you won't," said 
Cook snappishly as she flounced back into 
her kitchen. " Never in all my bom days did 
I see such a fuss over an old hamper, which 
Brown and me could have packed easy in 
half-an-hour. Gentlemen think they can do 
such a lot ! Bah ! I've no patience with them." 

And none, apparently, with the kitchenmaid, 
who had started by rather enjoying the 
novelty of helping her master, and ended by 
fervently hoping he would in future not 
perform his own packing operations within 
the kitchen precincts. 

But even the aggrieved handmaiden might 
have been willing to go through a second 
edition of Cook's temper could she have 
witnessed the pleasure which the hamper gave 
in the dingy London villa. 



CHAPTER XI 

'^Charity is a great thing; but there is a good deal 
to be said for the little household graces that never go 
to church and market^ but just stay at home, and make 
a joyful^ quiet life possible." — A, E, Barr, 

For it was a very dingy villa, somewhare 
out at Hammersmith — in a locality which 
had been unknown ground at the Grange 
in its West-End days. 

Winter is not the best time to see a house, 
and No. 2 Laburnum Villas did not look 
prepossessing from out its environment of 
gloom and fog. Whence its name was derived 
would ever remain a mystery, unless emanating 
from the imaginative brain of its owner. There 
was neither a laburnum-tree, nor the slight- 
est appearance of any such having existed. 
Perhaps he trusted to the ftiture for producing 
one. The so-called garden consisted in front 
of a square flower bed with a cinder path all 
round, and at the back a narrow strip of 
grass with a border running down its entire 
length. 

no 
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"We can plant bulbs there, and make it 
look very bright in the spring," said Mammie 
cheerfully. 

She was determined to see everything 
through rose-coloured glasses. 

The General kissed her hand softly when 
she said that 

"I never thought to bring you to this. 
Sweetheart,'' he said. 

" For better, for worse," she whispered back. 
" It has been all * better ' till now ; shall 1 
dread a little hardness ? " 

They walked down their new domain, 
planning all sorts of improvements. When the 
girls came home they must see everything at 
its best ; it should look as homelike as possible. 

So Mammie and Aunt Eleanor stitched away 
at cheap art muslin, sewed hooks on curtains, 
and mounted chairs to hang up pictures, with 
a zest which never flagged. They made beds, 
and gave an extra polish to the spoons and 
forks, laughing at their own and each other s 
awkwardness. 

The General could contribute nothing but 
his straight eye, and a left hand steadier 
than many another's right. 
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Pen flew home to the nest in an ecstasy 
of love and home longing. 

" This is home," she cried, with Mammie's 
arms round her in the little passage. 

"Our hall is not very wide," was all 
Mammie answered, because words were not 
easy to find. 

But Pen coidd see no fault. 

"It is so cosy, and all the dear old things 
about." She patted Aunt Eleanor's umbrella. 

And the next instant she was in the little 
dining - room, sitting on the arm of the 
General's chair, talking — radiant, more beauti- 
ful than ever. 

"This cheek is a little thinner," he said, 
stroking it fondly. 

But she would not listen to any such 
suggestions, and launched into an animated 
account of her doings and experiences in the 
house where she was known as the " compan- 
ion." 

" I have to wash the horrid little dog every 
week, and he is such a nuisance. His hair 
gets into tangles ; and I always think he is 
going to have a fit, he is so fat, and wheezes. " 

She made them laugh more than they had 
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done for many a day, and then wandered 
round the room, admiring, exclaiming, praising. 

" If you just kneruo what it was to come back 
to all this love ! " 

She made no mention of the slights and 
hardships which the companion had to bear. 

MoUie came next day. 

It was "Mollie!" "My Pen," and then 
a long silence, with arms tightly clasped, 
and cheek to cheek, lips to lips. The sisters 
had never been so long parted. It brought 
the first sudden-springing tears, as quickly 
wiped away. 

They went upstairs together, in the old 
clinging fashion. There was so much to talk 
about. 

"You are happy, my Pen?" was Mollie's 
anxious query. 

"Mollie, I saw him the other day when 
I was out with the dog. He said he would 
come and see us." 

No need to ask who had made the world 
so bright again. 

Mollie's heart sank. She was. trying not 
to see all that flaunted so glaringly before 
her eye. The little dingy villa ; the subterfuge 
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about the dining-room being so much warmer 
for the General; the hasty scramblings of 
the other "general" to get dressed in time 
to wait at the evening meal, still by courtesy 
called "dinner" — if it looked terrible to her, 
how would it appear to more critical eyes, 
with no veil of love to soften the hard lines ? 

She shivered a little. Pen's cheeks were 
glowing. 

" You are cold, Mollie. These rooms have 
not been used much. M ammie will give us 
a lire by-and-by." 

There was one burning when they came 
to bed, and Mollie ran against Mammie with 
a fender in one hand and a poker in the other. 

" Mammie darling \ " 

" It is not quite safe to have no fender," 
panted Mammie, a little breathless after her 
exertions. 

And then they saw that she was bringing 
them the fireirons from the dining-room. 
There was only one set in the house. 

"It's only me," cried an ungrammatical 
voice as its owner came bounding upstairs. 
"I was afraid you would all have gone to 
bed ; the train was so late on account of the 
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fog. This is jolly and warm. Where's my 
old Mammie?" 

Five minutes later they were gathered round 
the fire, Mammie and Aunt Eleanor sharing 
the seat of honour — ^an upturned portmanteau 
— ^in the midst ; Phyllis down on the rug, 
communicating news between the intervals 
of devouring an impromptu meal fetched by 
Aunt Eleanor. 

"It is much more like a picnic, Aunt 
Eleanor, and I do not want a plate, thank 
you. What was I telling you ? Oh, I never 
knew I could come until this afternoon, when 
Sister asked me if I would not like a few 
days at home, and started me off directly 
I came off duty. It is good of her, because 
there is such a lot of work just now, and it 
means more for her when one of us is away." 

She did not think it necessary to add that 
Sister, who had keen eyes and long experience, 
had almost made the indulgence a command, 
to avoid a breakdown in her willing pro- 
bationer. 

For even the strongest woman cannot go 
at once from an ordinary home life to stand 
twelve hours daily in a hospital ward without 
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feeling the effects. Three months had made 
Phyllis graver, as well as tired. 

A sudden lump came into Mammie's 
throat as she spread her arms to gather 
all her "chUdren" to her heart 

"Oh, my darlings, how can I let you go 
again ? " 

They could scarcely comfort her for a 
few minutes. 

" If I could only do something to help," 
she said, '^instead of you doing all the 
work." 

Phyllis put an effectual check upon any 
such notion. 

"Darling Mammie, if you (mly knew the 
relief it is to come home to someone who 
is not in the trade ! And, you see, you have 
to uphold the dignity of the house. There 
must be one respectable member to appear 
when visitors come ! " 

Which novel suggestion brought a smile 
through Mammie's tears. And she thought 
of another reason why she could do no 
active work. 

There had been a certain visit to a 
London doctor when they first came up, of 
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which only she and Aunt Eleanor knew. 
The great man had given many wise 
injunctions^ useless under the circumstances; 
but upon one thing he insisted — as much 
absolute rest as possible. Without this 
the years still left of life might dwindle 
rapidly to months. 

"For Jasper's sake," said Mammie to 
Aunt Eleanor as they drove home* in a 
particularly noisy cab — "for Jasper's sake I 
will be very careful." 

Aunt Eleanor held her hand very tightly. 
She was slowly burying all her own little 
plans for making money. Two people to 
take care of would not leave many spare 
minutes. 

Phyllis spent most of the next morning 
in bed — " for the benefit of my complexion." 
Then she came down, and amused the 
General with accounts of her hospital ex- 
periences — trying in return to extract from 
him any information he would give about 
gunshot wounds. 

" Only we get nothing half so interesting," 
she sighed regretfully. 

"Little girl," said the General, laughing. 
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"if you become so bloodthirsty you will 
see me appearing at the hospital one day 
to cany you off by force." 

The sisters had a wonderful afternoon 
together buying Christmas presents. 

"Which will certainly be unique this 
year," remarked Phyllis, as she insisted upon 
carrying home the brass lireirons, which were 
to be her contribution towards Mammie's 
drawing-room furniture. 

They even went the length of hiring a 
piano for a fortnight. 

" You won't think it dreadfully extravagant, 
Mammie?" pleaded Pen. "But we could 
not have Christmas without any music at 
all — and you don't know how rich we all 
feel with our earnings." 

So the piano filled up a comer in the 
little dining - room, effectually preventing 
any passage that way, which did not, 
however, seem to affect the spirits of the 
party. 

And the Squire's hamper arrived before 
the evening was over, and was unpacked 
amid much merriment They pricked their 
fingers over the holly with which the top 
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was filled, and laughingly brought out each 
treasure. 

" I am sure he packed it himself," said 
Phyllis cheerfully, "because it is so very 
queerly done." 

She had broken one egg already, and 
been requested to desist by unanimous 
consent. So she sat on the edge of the 
hamper instead, watching operations, to the 
inuninent danger of tipping it up, till 
Mollie was pressed into the service to 
balance the other side. 

The dingy little house was very full of 
laughter and pleasure on Christmas morning. 
Friends had not been forgetful, and the 
breakfast-table was covered with parcels of 
every shape and size. 

If the hearts were sore underneath it did 
not appear on the surface. They were resolutely 
determined the day should be a happy one. 

The afternoon found them seated round 
the fire, feet on the fender, and everyone in 
the attitude which accorded best with her 
idea of comfort. 

The "general" from the kitchen depart- 
ment had been sent to church. 
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"Nobody will come on Christmas Day," 
said Mollie, settling down into a comer, 
"except the milkboy, and I will go and 
open the door for him." 



CHAPTER XII 

''There never was a young man yet who did not 
work his way in the world better for having someone 
to work for besides himself." — Muloch. 

The words were scarcely out of her lips 
before the door bell resounded with a clang. 

Phyllis sprang up. 

"Don't move, Moll; I'll go and surprise 
the milkboy. The little wretch! Coming 
to the front door, too ! I suppose he thinks 
he can do as he likes on Christmas Day." 

She raced along the passage, and opened 
the door with a jerk. 

"Woidd you mind not smashing our 
wires," she began severely, and came to a 
sudden pause. " Oh, it's you ! " 

Will Arden stood on the doorstep. 

It was the first time he had ever had her 
at a disadvantage. He came in, and shut 
the door for himself. 

"Yes; it is me." 

121 
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He took her hands with a certain grim 
determination. 

" I wish you a very happy Christmas," he 
said. 

"The others are in the dining-room," 
was all Phyllis answered, in a wonderfidly 
subdued voice. 

" Won't you wish me a happy Christmas ? " 
asked WiU. 

She looked up to answer, when he 
suddenly bent down, and kissed the two 
little hands he still held. 

"You should not stand under the 
mistletoe," he said. 

Then he went into the dining-room. 

" I am sure Jane will nejver be back in 
time to get tea ready," said Phyllis to 
herself; and she descended to the kitchen. 

The lire seemed to require a great deal 
of poking, and most of the coals fell down, 
and had to be picked up again. Then she 
made an excursion into the pantry to find 
a tray and cups and saucers. 

When Pen and Mollie came down twenty 
minutes later they found Phyllis sitting in 
front of the fire watching the kettle boil. 
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" We have come to get the tea," they 
said ; " everyone is so thirsty, and there are 
no signs of Jane." 

Phyllis jumped up hastily, and the three 
ran about the kitchen, laughing, getting in 
each other's way, and deriving a good deal 
of amusement from their novel occupation. 

The milkboy came (to the back door), 
but had to wait several minutes, because 
Jane had so effectually barred and bolted 
the door that it required the combined 
efforts of Mollie and Phyllis to struggle 
with the fastenings. 

In the dining-room Will was trjring to 
persuade the General to his way of thinking. 
He came armed with letters pleasant to 
read, and which made the elder man's eyes 
moist as he folded the one addressed to 
himself. 

"It seems as though the threefold cord 
were never to be broken," wrote the honest 
old Colonel. "There is no one I coidd 
better choose for my boy's wife than Giles 
Milman's girl and your adopted daughter. 
It will do the lad good to work with such 
an end in view. Does it not take one back 
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years to see all these young ones doing as 
we did?" 

There was a good deal more : details as to 
Will's future prospects and present work ; 
the General's own illness, and confidences 
touched upon in lingering sympathy; bright 
allusions to old times and jokes. 

"You like it?" asked Will eagerly, scan- 
ning his face. 

" Like it ? " echoed the General " It is 
just the letter one would have expected old 
Bob Arden to write." 

"You can see mine too." And Will 
generously handed it over. " He says I 
am to be guided by you, but that I can 
stay in England for the present And I 
am going to work tremendously hard, if 
She will only let me hope." 

He sat down, and rapidly sketched his 
plans. The upbringing in the Far West had 
been practical if rough, and the General 
found more common-sense than he had 
anticipated. 

"And so, you see,' concluded Will, "I 
thought if I combined a bit of land agent's 
work and engineering in England it would 
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make me more useful out there, and perhaps 
I could even take out a wrinkle or two 
to the Dad which might help with the 
land." 

Phyllis was bringing in the tea-tray, and 
he sprang up to take it from her, with 
many self-accusations for not having come 
down to help. 

" You do not know what a jolly good 
tea-maker I am!" 

" We are obliged to take your word for 
it," retorted Phyllis. She had quite re- 
covered her self-possession. 

Mammie made tea at the square table 
with the same dignity as when she sat in 
her lovely drawing-room at the Grange. 
This china was coarser, and there was no 
silver sparkling on the tray. The cake 
had been made by Aunt Eleanor's clever 
fingers. 

Mollie's ambitions never seemed further 
from fulfilment. With her bread and butter 
she swallowed down reflections which would 
have been bitter had her experience of life 
not been tinged with a great deal of love. 
Hope was still strong in her — the hope 
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with which we all start, looking forward 
to the bright "that is to be," with never a 
thought to the brambles lying between. 

It is so easy to go on with hope. 

The presence of an additional guest 
necessitated the removal of the piano. 

" You may like to go into the drawing- 
room, to-night," said Mammie; "though," 
she added a little wistftilly, "there is not 
much else besides the fire." 

"Two chairs," said Phyllis briskly, putting 
them against the wall, " and the piano. All 
the more room to dance. Aunt Eleanor, 
please play." 

They pirouetted round the room, in utter 
disregard of anything save time and measure, 
making fitful shadows in the firelight and 
pictures on the walls. 

"You are not a bit altered, any of you," 
said Will admiringly from the doorway. 

"Did you expect to find us grey-haired 
and decrepit in two months?" demanded 
Phyllis. " But we are changed." 

She did not condescend to explain further. 

While the two elder sisters, after a long 
rummage in put-away trunks, came down 
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to dinner in white muslins and blue ribbons 
that little lady appeared in immaculate 
nurse's dress: grey linen, spotless apron, 
firilled cap, chatelaine by her side. 

The General looked at her a little queerly. 

" Full-dress uniform," she told him. " Is 
not that correct for a Christmas dinner 
party?" 

" Very well put on, my dear," he said 
gallantly; "only it is a branch of the 
Service with which I never had much to 
do, which accounts for my stupidity in not 
recognising it." 

Will's face was a study. 

" Do you always have to wear those 
horrible clothes?" he asked. 

One stride of his long legs had landed 
him across the room, and he was bending 
over her to ask the question while savagely 
offering his arm. 

" Always ? " she repeated pensively — " no-o, 
not quite. Let me think. Oh, but first tell 
me why you call them horrid ? I thought they 
were very becoming." 

" So they are," acknowledged poor Will 
bluntly, driven to bay. 
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" You would look nice in anything ; only 
I cannot hear to see you like that." 

"No?" with uplifted eyebrows. Then, 
brightly: "Well, if you are very good 
perhaps some day I will let you see me in 
my bonnet and cloak! Now, don't stand 
there scowling. Of course, you are not 
going to take me in to dinner ; there is Aunt 
Eleanor waiting. The General always takes 
Manmiie on Christmas Day, and we three 
go in together." 

And they did — Phyllis in the middle, 
linkmg her arms in Mollie's and Pen's, and 
asserting that they must all get through 
the narrow doorway at once. 



CHAPTER XIII 

'^ Somebody said that she'd say no; 
Somebody knows that she'll say ay." 

Tennyson, 

But Phyllis had to give in eventually — at 
least, to the extent of a compromise. 

The General very rarely exerted his 
authority, but when he did it was in the 
quiet manner which admitted neither ques- 
tion nor argument. 

He gave Will permission to come next 
day, and sent Mammie to have a long talk 
with Phyllis before seeing her himself. 

His own words did not take very long. 

"Little girl," he said, pulling her down 
to the arm of his chair; "little girl, re- 
member that honest, true love is not to be 
despised — and it does not come to all of 
us in life." 

Will found a very determined person to deal 
with when he came into the drawing-room. 

" You can stand there," said his lady-love, 
relentlessly, pointing to one end of the 
I 129 
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hearth, **and I shall stand here" — the other 
extreme. " I am going to listen to you 
because the General says I ought, but you 
need not think I am going to give in." 

It was not easy to begin under the 
circumstances, but an ardent lover is not 
quickly daunted. Will poured out his 
hopes and fears and plans in a torrent of 
eager words. He even grew eloquent 
describing life in the Far West, and the 
farm which was waiting for its queen. For 
this young colonial giant was a ridiculous 
compound of romance and common-sense. 
He read poetry and ploughed land with equal 
energy. Perhaps freedom froni the madding 
crowd of men and cities had made him more 
alive to Nature's every mood. 

For she cultivates, the great Mother, in a 
way entirely her own. She never crams, 
but educates. And her blue-books are 
spangled with stars, and the statistics therein 
contained are more stupendous than any 
written by the finger of man. But they 
never tire his brain ; his mind grows clearer 
from the constant looking up, and his heart 
becomes like that of a little child. 
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Will Arden. was not much versed in 
worldly wisdom, but Love lent wings to his 
words. They soared and quivered and fell 
into the rebellious maiden's heart. 

Phyllis's eyes first sparkled and then grew 
wet while she listened. 

" Why do you tell me all this ? " she cried, 
stamping her little foot. "Why do you 
tempt me with all this happiness when the 
others have nothing?" 

"It is happiness, then?" he demanded 
rapturously. 

" I never said ..." stammered Phyllis, 
but she could not give the lie to her words. 

He pleaded yet again, and still more 
earnestly. 

In the end they effected a compromise. 
There was to be no engagement — on that 
point she was firm — but he might write to 
her occasionally — only occasionally, and at 
rare intervals perhaps come and see her. 
And then, if he were in the same mind years 
hence (she had no idea how long), and if 
nothing worse happ^ied . . . 

"What should happen?" interrupted Will 
blankly. 
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"Oh — things," answered his wilful lady- 
love with delightful vagueness. " You should 
not interrupt. Anything might happen. 
Well, where was I ? Oh, if nothing happens 
. . . and . . . and . . . you have not 
changed your mind ..." 

"As if I couldV was Will's indignant 
protest. 

"Interrupting again," she said with a fine 
assumption of dignity. "Well, if you can- 
not be even commonly polite I shall leave 
you." 

She walked to the door with very erect 
head, but before her hand could turn the 
handle Will's big one covered it. 

" Phyllis," he pleaded, " don't tease me like 
this; it is life or death to me to have your 
love." 

"If you leave go of the handle I will 
finish my sentence," she rejoined. " Well," 
as his fingers obediently unclasped, "I was 
only going to say that ... if you like . . . 
I will marry you then." 

And she had opened the door and fled 
before Will had time to take in the full 
meaning of her words. 
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Pen, coining down, found him standing, 
with folded arms and dreamy eyes, gazing 
at the staircase in vacant contemplation. 

" She has promised," he said blissfully, be- 
coming suddenly conscious of Pen's presence, 
and not attempting any elucidation. 

But Pen, who had just been nearly over- 
turned in Phyllis's headlong upward rush, and 
whose own love made her very quick to see 
and understand, did not want words. 

"Dear Will," she said in her pretty elder- 
sisterly fashion, "I am so glad. We shall 
all like having you for a brother so very 
much." 

Under the tan Will's cheek reddened like 
a girl's. He grew quite bashful under her 
ready sympathy. 

" You are all awfully good to me," he said 
gratefully. "I wish I could just tell you 
what I feel." 

"You need not," answered Pen gently. 
Then, with a sudden impulse, she laid her 
hand on his arm. " Oh, Will, be true to her." 

If Arden had had a hat on he would in- 
stinctively have taken it off. Pen, with her 
sweet face pleading for her young sister. 
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awoke in him that touch of reverence which 
all men feel before a good and pure woman. 

To himself he described it afterwards as 
"like being in church." And perhaps no 
youthful knight, watching his spurs in some 
dim chapel of bygone days, ever registered 
a more earnest vow of fidelity than this 
everyday young man when he gave his 
promise to Pen: 

"You may trust me." 



CHAPTER XIV 

" Whate'er betide, he only cures 
The stroke of Fortune who endures." 

jEneid. Bk. V. 

Spring had come. 

The Parks were gorgeous with blossoms. 
Every tree budded and shot forth tiny green 
leaves to rustle in the sunshine, and laugh to 
scorn the cold winds which had tried to keep 
them back. Winter, like an old man, drew 
back his hoary head among the dark clouds 
which gathered and rolled away. 

Society flitted into the country and to 
the sea-coast for Easter, and came back like 
giants refreshed. There was much for them 
to do. They filled reception-rooms to over- 
flowing, and danced till daylight crept in at 
the windows. They trotted down the Row 
in the morning, and drove there in the after- 
noon. They tripped daintily to and fro under 
the trees at Church parade on Sunday morn- 
ing, and bicycled there on Monday with re- 
newed energy. 
135 
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Pen stood watching the crowd one bright 
morning in May. 

"Last year," she said to herself a little 
wistfully, "I was one of them, and I could 
not have walked in the Park by myself. 
Now it does not matter, and nobody cares." 

A sigh escaped her. 

She was dressed as a hospital nurse. The 
little close black bonnet and cloak were be- 
coming, but they were a protection as well. 
Penelope Milman could not have gone 
where "Nurse" could and did go by virtue 
of her office. The novelty at first was 
amusing, then the womanliness of her nature 
cried out in dumb pleading for the protec- 
tion which should have been hers. 

" And we have to pretend to like it," Pen 
had said ^ a little defiantly to Mollie. 

She was hugging her knees, in anything 
but a graceful attitude', up in the little bed- 
room with the sloping roof. But Pen was 
too sore-hearted to be graceful They were 
home for a precious three days' holiday at 
Easter, and she was breaking to Mollie her 
newly-formed plan. 

" I can't go on washing poodle dogs for 
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ever and picking up stitches in old women's 
knitting. You don't know how sick I am 
of it, Mollie. And so I thought I would go 
to a chfldren's hospital — it will be such in- 
teresting work." 

"Oh, my Pen!" Mollie's answer was 
almost a cry. 

"Mollie, please do not mind, because I 
want you to help me talk to Mammie and 
the General. I know you think me cowardly 
for giving up this work, but it is so horrible, 
and the hospital will be very useful I have 
been to see the matron, and she will take me, 
and I think she liked me." 

Not greatly to be wondered at, was Mollie's 
thought, if Pen's eyes sparkled and her 
cheeks grew pink like this. It went to her 
heart when the pretty sister slid on to the 
floor and nestled up against her to renew 
her pleading. 

There were times when Mollie seemed the 
senior by many years, and this was one of 
them. Her heart was breaking, but she could 
not resist Pen. As a looker-on, she saw all 
that was invisible to the pretty creature at 
her feet. The long, tiring days, the sleepless 
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nights, the horrible sights, the contact with 
disease and death. Instinctively her arms 
closed round delicately - nurtured Pen, as if 
to shield her from unknown dangers. 

They had talked of doing wonderful things, 
beautiful, useful things, in the untried future, 
and now 

Reality is apt to be sterner than imagina- 
tion. The gilt wears off the gingerbread with 
amazing rapidity. Still, what is underneath 
is often very solid and good, and, after all, it 
has been there the whole time underneath the 
gilding. So, in time, we learn to value it. 
Life teaches patience slowly but surely. 

The General and Mammie gave a reluctant 
consent. Mollie urged that Pen could give 
up the hospital at once if she found it too 
hard ; that she was not happy in her present 
work ; that she did not yet seem to have 
found her right vocation. 

"Will she find it there, sweet Pen?" was 
Aunt Eleanor's unspoken query. 

There are some people who seem as if they 
and work were never meant to meet. The 
spirit is willing enough ; energy is not lack- 
ing, but it cannot find the right outlet. It 
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expends itself in apparently useless effort, 
wastes valuable gifts on trifles light as air, 
and darts like some bright meteor through 
space, leaving no track — save recollections of 
moments which would have been very dark 
save for the brilliant, transient guest. 

What is their use? asks Science. 

Nature stands silent. 

Probably no one, if he had the choice, would 
volimtarily be without these brief, bright 
mysteries. Only let no man or woman fancy 
that he or she can play the role at will. 

Meteors are created, not manufactured. 
They come once in a lifetime, and are not 
turned out by the dozen from some heated, 
sweltering workshop. Their rarity is their 
greatest attraction. 

So Pen donned her cap and apron and went 
to the hospital, and looked at it all through 
rose-coloured glasses in spite of aching feet 
and paling cheek. 

Mollie had need of much courage in the 
days which followed. Her dreams fell about 
her ears like a pack of cards. Hers was a 
nature which suffered keenly from the re- 
verses of those she loved best. She could 
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have borne many privations herself, but she 
fought rebeUiously when they were meted out 
likewise to her dear ones. 

When the winter waned, and spring brought 
fresh life back into the General's veins, he 
began to think of some employment. Re- 
monstrances, pleadings, arguments, were vainly 
urged to dissuade him from his purpose. The 
old soldier was resolute. 

" My dears," he said quietly, " I could not 
rest with all of you working." 

There was nothing more to be said. 

His efforts were successftil. Whitsuntide 
found him fairly established as secretary to a 
large pickle factory. Its whereabouts does not 
particularly signify: it was in the Hanmier- 
smith district, and did a large business. The 
General went down to the office every morn- 
ing, and stayed there all day. Of his experi- 
ences he only spoke to Mammie. It had been 
rather a surprise to him when the manager, at 
their first interview, asked him for references. 

He mentioned his regiment and the names 
of two or three officers who knew him. 

"But my past life has not required testi- 
monials," he said with simple dignity. 
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The manager was a shrewd, keen-eyed man 
of business, but he had also acquired a cer- 
tain knowledge of human nature. He took in 
this extraordinarily simple - minded candidate 
with a quick, comprehensive glance. 

" It is not, of course, a business transaction. 
General L'Estrange, to engage anyone with- 
out references. We do not thereby cast the 
smallest shadow of doubt upon either your 
character or your capabilities." 

"Thank you," answered the candidate 
humbly; "it was only my ignorance." 

"He was perfectly right," asserted the 
General to Mammie afterwards. "Nay, 
Sweetheart, do not be angry with him; ap- 
pearances are often deceitful, and I might 
have been a thief in disguise." 

For Mammie had indignantly protested 
that "the man might have seen you were a 
gentleman I " 

Of the manager's inquiries there is no 
written record, but apparently they were 
satisfactory. Perhaps Mammie's theory, in 
spite of its imbusinesslike character, had 
some weight in the scale of choice. Senti- 
ment and the manager had rarely made ac- 
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quaintance, but the earnest old face came up 
before his eyes more times than was con- 
venient as he settled the knotty point of the 
new secretary. 

The General received an intimation during 
the week that his services would be accepted, 
and the firm would be glad to see him at 
work on the following Monday. 

The pickle factqry had no cause to regret 
its choice. Precision and accuracy and neat- 
ness are indispensable acquirements of a 
military life, and the General brought these 
unconsciously to his new occupation. If he 
had not been trained to business he had 
never been late for parade, and punctuality 
is as much needed in trade as in the Army. 
Letters to the War Office had taught him 
brevity: the firm's correspondence profited 
thereby. Visitors found an air of the 
orderly-room about the office which al- 
lowed no dawdling and admitted no hum- 
bug. They must state their business, and 

go. 

He made many odd Mends in those days. 
The omnibus was the rendezvous every morn- 
ing and evening. 
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** People are so kind," he said ; "they always 
seem to know when I am tired." 

Thackeray says the world is a looking-glass ; 
so, perhaps, it was no wonder that people 
smiled back at the General when he smiled 
at them. Also, his old-fashioned courtesy was 
a novelty in omnibus world. Good manners 
are as infectious as scarlet fever. We uncon- 
sciously try to accommodate our ways to the 
society in which we find ourselves, and in- 
stinctively become nobler by the act. 

So when the City young man gave up his 
seat out of a sudden compassion for the weary 
old face he felt — to use his own expression — 
" more of a chap " for the rest of the evening. 
Something had stirred within him which 
foppery and youthful vanity had not quite 
been able to extinguish. He even thought 
he would like to do it again. 

And when the conductor, contrary to his 
usual custom, offered a strong ann of assist- 
ance at sight of that sadly halting leg, the 
grateful smile and " Thank you " made him go 
home after work hours and astonish his wife 
by little courtesies which had been unknown 
quantities for years. 
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" Only I do hope Bill ain't going to be ill," 
she confided to her next-door neighbour ; " he 
ain't lifted the kettle off for me since the days 
he came conrtin'." 

Mrs Bill had an extra nice supper ready for 
her lord when he returned next evening. 

So there is a certain philosophy even in 
lifting off kettles. 



CHAPTER XV 

" It matters little what work we work^ if it is our lot 
to do it, and we do it with the right heart." — Thring. 

" It does not matter to me in the least what 
the London world does, my dear," declared 
the Squire. " I have never been in the habit 
of paying visits on Sundays, and I do not 
mean to begin now. But in the case of an 
old friend it is diflferent. This is the only 
day the General has free; you can go and 
see Mrs L'Estrange any day you like." 

The same Sunday etiquette forbade his 
going in anything but the orthodox frock 
coat and tall hat, though a white waistcoat 
was some alleviation of the excessive heat. 
He also allowed himself the treat of a hansom, 
and thoroughly enjoyed his drive. In spite 
of his principles there was a delightful school- 
boy feeling of doing something unusual. 

"Quiet enough neighbourhood," he re- 
marked, gazing round him, oblivious of the 
fact that Hammersmith in the drowsy leisure 
K 145 
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of a hot Sunday afternoon presented a very 
different aspect to the bustlmg activity of 
the week. 

"Very dull houses, though," was the 
Squire's next remark. 

When he reached Laburnum Villas his 
only question was whether the cabman had 
brought him to the right place. 

That functionary merely answered by 
pomting with his whip to the half-obliterated 
name on the gatepost. 

Up to the minute the door opened the 
Squire hoped there was some mistake. He felt 
almost ashamed of asking if the General were 
at home. It was worse than he had expected. 

"Dear, dear! To think of this after the 
Grange 1 " 

He dropped his walking-stick twice in the 
little hall, and knocked the General's hat off* 
a peg. 

"Such a confoundedly narrow little hole," 
he told Lady Julia afterwards ; " not room to 
swing a cat. I am not usually awkward." 

However, it gave him time to recover 
himself before the General appeared with 
heartiest welcome. 
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"This %8 good of you. Come into the 
garden. The wife and Eleanor are there. 
Yes, I am much better ; only the pace is not 
very good yet" 

It was not. The Squire felt an odd lump 
in his throat as he marked the bend in the 
once upright back, the limping descent of the 
few steps into the garden. 

This latter was looking quite respectable. 
The strip of grass was green, a tree from 
next door hung welcome shadowing branches 
over one comer, and the border was becoming 
bright with Mammie's flowers. When you 
sat down your neighbours could not see you. 
It is true that a few back windows commanded 
a capital view of the whole place, but their 
occupants were either asleep or out for a 
Sunday walk. 

"We are quite quiet and private," the 
General said cheerily. 

The Squire remained for tea. Being in a 
critical mood two of his senses were aggrieved 
by the absence of the silver urn and cream. 
His thoughts went back to the turkey. 

"Well, I am glad they had a Christmas 
dinner 1" 
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Privation of luxuries seemed also to imply 
that of necessities. His mind had not yet 
learned to make subtle distinctions. 

Afterwards the General walked with him 
to the nearest cabstand, and saw him safely 
started on his homeward journey. 

"We must try to see something of those 
girls," Lady JuUa was informed. " You must 
ask them here, my dear." 

Phyllis was the first to accept the invitation, 
owing to an unexpected " afternoon off." 

She arrived in the middle of luncheon, with 
many apologies. 

" Only you said I might come the first day 
I was free, and the 'buses were so slow, and 
so dusty." 

" How did you come ? " queried Lady Julia. 

"On the top of a 'bus," answered Phyllis 
cheerfiiUy. 

"My dear child!" remonstrated her lady- 
ship, somewhat shocked. 

" Oh, it really is not so bad when you are 
used to it," answered the little nurse. " You 
have quite a nice view of the streets. Lady 
Julia, may I take off my bonnet? It is 
so hot" 
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** And no wonder," growled the Squire, who 
looked on grimly while she deposited the 
bonnet on a chair, rel^sing all offers of maid 
or assistance. 

"You don't know how independent I am 
now.'* 

"Very bad thing for a woman to be," 
muttered the Squire. 

His politeness was being taxed to the utmost. 

He knew perfectly well before Phyllis came 
that she was a nurse, but he had not expected 
her to appear in uniform. It seemed to 
aggravate the sense of their misfortunes, and 
his sympathy found vent in irritation. 

"Hasn't the girl got any other clothes 
left ? " he demanded of his wife. " How can 
we take her out in those absurd things ? You 
cannot expect a man to go walking about 
with a young woman dressed up like that ! " 

"Not much dressing up," suggested his 
wife ; " and the little woman really looks very 
nice. Poor child, she is so tired that I have 
tucked her up for half-an-hour on the sofa 
in my boudoir ; and then I thought we could 
go to the Military Tournament. We shall 
be a little late, but she will like it" 
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There was no mistake about the latter fact ; 
even the Squire could not grumble when he 
saw Phyllis's sparkling eyes. He even forgot 
the fact of having to sit by anyone in nurses' 
clothes as he applied to her for the readily- 
given information. 

" Yes ; those are Artillery. Don't you know 
all the uniforms ? And the blue and white ? 
No, not Hussars — Army Service Corps. They 
look after the stores, you know. You will 
soon make them all out. Oh, isn't the firing 
jolly ? " 

If the Squire's military ardour did not 
reach the same pitch of enthusiasm as his 
companion's his good nature was at least 
equal to acquiescence, and the brilliant 
spectacle was so entirely new to him that he 
could candidly own to an amount of enjoy- 
ment which quite satisfied Phyllis. 

" I am so glad you liked it too. But, of 
course, as you were not bom in the Army, 
you cannot be expected to think the same 
as we do." 

The Squire's smile to his wife spoke 
volumes, but he restrained the ardent 
thanksgiving which rose to his lips. 
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Lady Julia took the girl back to the 
hospital, and was rewarded with an embrace 
which Phyllis would never have dared give 
a year ago. 

" You have given me such a jolly day 1 
I don't know how to thank you." 

"You must come again, dear child," was 
her ladyship's rejoinder. 

She straightened her bonnet, which had 
suffered somewhat from the unconventional 
hug, and drove to her sister's house in Portman 
Square with feelings which were not often 
roused in her breast. 

Leila was full of affectionate inquiries. 

"Oh, Aunt Juha, have you really seen 
PhyUis Milman? Do tell me all about her 
and the others. I seem to have quite lost 
sight of them." 

Jack Lethbridge got up from a sofa, and 
advanced in his usual lazy, easy fashion. 

"Yes, do tell us. I hope General 
L'Estrange is better?" 

Lady Julia glanced somewhat sharply from 
her niece to the young Guardsmen. The care- 
less coupling of the names and his presence 
there without her sister betokened a degree 
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of intimacy of which she had been un- 
aware. 

"Your mother is at home?" she asked, 
ignoring both questions. 

" Yes ; or, rather, she will be in a minute ; 
she is only paying a visit next door. Here 
she comes to speak for herself." 

" My dear Julia, I hope you have not been 
here long? You have had tea? That is all 
right." 

Lady Emily was a great contrast to her 
sister. Bright, bustling, and very much taken 
up with the fashionable world, which occupied 
her mind to the exclusion of most other 
things. 

She sat down, and began an inexhaustible 
account of the week's doings. 

The two younger members of the party 
withdrew to the window. It was pleasant on 
the balcony, where boxes of flowers made the 
air sweet with many summer odours. Leila 
seemed to have plenty to talk about. She 
was animated and pretty. 

Her Aunt's eyes followed her for a 
moment. 

" I do not wish to interfere, Emily, but do 
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you think it advisable for Leila to — to have 
so much liberty ? " 

Lady Emily glanced at the window, and 
laughed. " My dear Julia, you need not dis- 
turb yourself. Captain Lethbridge came in 
to tea, and I told him he might stop till I 
came back. I always have to go and pay a 
formal visit to old Mrs Carmichael next door ; 
she is very tenacious of what she considers 
her rights. And, after all, you know, girls do 
a great deal more nowadays than we did, and 
Leila is quite able to look after herself." 

Lady Julia said no more. It is difficult 
to argue at any time in an undertone, and 
doubly so when the parties under discussion 
are both in the room. But she was not 
convinced. 

When Pen paid her visit a few days later 
she was specially gentle and affectionate to 
her. The first flush of novelty was wearing 
off, and unaccustomed exertion was beginning 
to assert its consequent result in aching limbs 
and tired eyes. The girl asked for nothing 
but rest. 

"This is just luxury," Pen declared from 
the depths of a big arm-chair, with her tea-cup 
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and strawberries and cream on a little table 
beside her. 

Lady Julia was not demonstrative. In the 
old days she had rarely kissed these girls. 
She had a sterling, kind heart, but little 
feminine efiusions did not come natiurally 
to her, and circumstances had done nothing 
to encourage their development. 

But now a sudden spring of emotion 
seemed to be stirring her very depths. Last 
week Phyllis had thrown loving arms round 
her neck — she seemed to feel them still. To- 
day Pen looked up at her with gratefiil blue 
eyes; Pen, still so distractingly pretty, her 
delicately-cut face, her graceful attitude lying 
back among the velvet cushions — every line 
of her figure a silent assertion how glad she 
was to get back to the refinements of life. 

Nature surely never intended this girl for 
a hospital nurse. 

Lady Julia bent forward, and kissed her. 

" I cannot bear to think of you going back 
to work in those wards. Pen." 

" You are so good to me," said loving Pen ; 
" but you know I like my work." 

" Yes," said Lady Julia, unconvinced ; " but. 
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my dear, you are not fit for it. Nursing is 
all very well for some people, but not for girls 
like you." 

She paused. It was not easy to tell Pen 
that she was far too pretty to be walking 
about alone. And while she hesitated the 
girl broke in eagerly: 

"Oh, Lady Julia, please do not say that. 
People all think that ladies cannot work, but 
they can. You should just see what we do, 
and the work is so interesting. I really think 
I am getting on; matron said this morning 
that she was pleased with me. And," Pen 
hesitated, and went on more humbly, with 
humid eyes, " one tries also, you know — I do 
not quite know how to express it — but there 
are opportunities of helping the people in 
other ways as well as making their bodies 
weU." 

It was an argument not easy to combat. 

The Squire insisted upon taking Pen back 
himself. His opinions upon nurses' uni- 
forms had considerably changed, or perhaps 
familiarity had considerably modified his 
first views. 

"Even these ridiculous garments can be 
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becoming sometimes ; but, then, a pretty girl 
looks nice in anything. Why, every other 
person turned round to look at us this after- 
noon. I expect a good many young fellows 
would have liked to be in my shoes. But 
your husband was equal to the occasion, my 
dear. He has not quite forgotten all his good 
manners." 

And I^ady Julia knew, by the way he went 
off chuckling to dress for dinner, that he was 
very pleased with himself. 

He had trotted along by Pen's side, a fiill 
head shorter than herself, basking in the re- 
flected light of the admiration his companion 
excited, and glowing with the blissftil con- 
sciousness that no one could dispute the 
prize. 

Humiliating as the confession is, does it 
not sometimes add to the pleasiu*e of possession 
to know that no one else has anything quite 
like it ? Human nature is ftiU of these 
horrible little secret smallnesses, for which 
we hate ourselves while acknowledging their 
truth. 

The Squire filled Pen's hands with roses 
and her pockets with chocolates, till they 
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had to call a cab from very incapacity to 
carry more. 

Half-an-hour later Pen was holding a Uttle 
bmnt child, and tr3ring to hush its screams 
with whispered words and caresses. 



CHAPTER XVI 

''For eveiything you have missed you have gained 
something else." — Emerson. 

The General told Mollie first, because he 
thought she would mind most 

"Only, you see, dear child, I really never 
have time to go to the Rag now, and it 
seems an expense for nothing. Besides, 
there is such a good reading-room at the 
Free Library, with all the papers and 
magazines, that no one can want anything 
more." 

"Oh, but. General 1" 

Mollie's exclamation was half a cry, half 
a note of pleading. Her soft intonation of 
the name was like a caress. The sisters had 
never called him anything else since the 
childish days, when they first made it their 
own in playfiil perplexity at failing to fiind 
another. Strangers were generally divided 
between amusement and surprise whoi they 
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first heard it, and then became used to it, 
and took it for granted. 

"Well, little one?" in a tone which tried 
hard to be cheerful. 

" You must not do it," said Mollie ; " you 
cannot give up everjrthing; and the Club 
is the best of all. Oh, phase don't All 
your old friends are there, and if you once 
give it up you could never go back. Just 
stay one year longer. Who knows ? Things 
might change. Nothing but the unexpected 
happens — and we might be rich again." 

She spoke rapidly. The General's face had 
grown strangely wistful as she pleaded for 
the one pleasiu*e still left him; but at her 
last words it changed, and settled down 
into the look which, perchance, it wore on 
the eve of some bygone battle. 

"Child," he said, "Duty never grows 
easier by being delayed. I could scarcely 
incur debt on the chance of improbable 
riches." Then the tone changed, and his 
left hand stroked her shining hair. "Little 
soldier, you do not fear the fight?" 

If there were tears after that no one 
knew of them. Mollie carried her battle to 
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her room, and fought it there. Not once, 
nor thrice — such things are not conquered 
directly. In the vast Future one fancies that 
the records of the siloit ni^^t watches will 
be far more interesting than those which 
have seen the garish light of day. There 
will be strange histories of victory and 
defeat; simmiits gained, and fallings into a 
black abyss. Out of the darkness will 
come cries for help and pasans of triumph ; 
white, despairing hands pleading for help 
and strong ones stretched out to aid. For 
the silent night holds mysteries, and none 
may know them till the day when secrets 
are no more. 

Mollie had had a dream — a beautiful 
dream. It had come and gone like a flash 
of sunshine, and only the shadows were left 
behind. Yet, if the choice were ours, is 
there one of us who would forego the 
brightness, even though we knew darkness 
must follow? 

It is good for us to have had one glimpse 
of happiness, however brief Our nature is 
better for it. Like sorrow, it teaches us 
sympathy. And sympathy is wanted more 
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than most things in the wear and tear of 
life. 

In the first days of their London season 
Jack Lethbridge had seemed to be MoUie's 
special friend. He was not what the girl 
had always declared to be her ideal; not 
strong enough or sufficiently clever — only 
a pleasant, everyday gentleman. But it 
had been a case of love at first sight. 
MoUie's heart had gone out to him for the 
purely feminine reason that she loved him. 

We may argue, but Love will ever 
remain, like Sorrow, one of the mysteries of 
Life. Our friends look on in scornful wonder 
as to what A. and B. "can see to admire in 
each other," and A. and B. can offer no 
explanation. 

Captain Lethbridge, to use his own ex- 
pression, " was getting very fond of the little 
girl." 

Then Pen came on the scene. 

Necessarily this is but a figure of speech, 
for she had been there all the time. Of the 
moment when her personality, in all its 
brilliance and fascination, came into contact 
with MoUie's there is no mention. 
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It is impossible to lay ones finger upon 
any one day and say "love began then," 
for it creeps in, and pervades our being 
before we are aware. Pen's cheeks flushed 
pinker. Pen's eyes glowed softer. Pen was 
in love. 

Mollie drew back into the shadows, and 
watched her two dearest and best. 

"She ^^nll make him happier. I can give 
him up to my Pen. But, oh, the pity of 
it ! The pity of it ! " 

After that it was nothing but pain to 
feel that Alan M'Nair was growing too 
fond of her. Having tasted the bitter cup 
herself Mollie was not one to hand it on to 
others. She did her best to avoid him, 
though circumstances brought him constantly 
into contact with her. It was almost a 
relief when the break up of the home 
placed a barrier between them. 

But then (with the usual contrariness of 
human nature) there had succeeded to the 
first excitement and eagerness for work a time 
of blankness and weariness. A time when 
hope turned to despair, and everjrthing grew 
dark. When the pleasure of earning one's 
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own living changed to disgust of the whole 
thing. When a kind, protecting arm and 
a modicum of affection seemed sufficient 
equivalent for the passionate love -which 
she once so earnestly craved. 

In those days Mollie wavered. Half-a- 
loaf is better than none. A look or word 
of encouragement alone was needed to bring 
a good man to her side. Alan's year of 
rest was over, and he was back again in an 
East-End slum, fighting sin and misery and 
drink in all its loathsome details. 

The little villa at Hammersmith knew 
him for one of its most frequent visitors 
whenever his duties gave a moment's leisure. 
It hailed him with open arms. There was 
something wonderfully refreshing in the 
strong, thin face. His work gave him the ex- 
perience and sympathy of a far older man. 

Mammie would open her heart to him 
upon troubles she could name to no one 
else. It was a relief just to be able to tell 
someone. For when she sat and looked on 
into the jfuture her brave heart would 
shrink with a very womanly dread from 
what it saw there. A period of pain for 
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herself; the General growing feebler; the 
"children" losing youth and beauty in the 
struggle for existence. 

"Dear Mrs L'Estrange," Alan would say, 
"the fiiture is never so dark as we picture 
it. Will you not be content to leave it in 
Hands that cannot make a mistake?" 

And Mammie dried her tears, and said: 
" You are like a son to me, Alan." 

If the yoimg man flushed, and breathed a 
silent vow, who shall blame him? 

Mollie often found him there on her hurried 
visits. Richmond was the sphere of her 
labours. Nominally that of teaching children ; 
in reality, one of those situations where, under 
the name of governess, more work is extracted 
from the meek dependant than any other 
class would submit to. An eight hours' 
Labour Bill might well be brought to bear 
upon such cases ; unfortimately, it is not 
even thought of in connection with them. 

Mollie taught the children, made some 
of their clothes, mended linen, and performed 
various other trifling details, such as arranging 
flowers or writing notes. 

Her employer was rich. She was also fond 
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of amusement. Children are apt to suffer 
under these circumstances. 

Pretty Mrs Raymond appeared in the 
schooh*oom one morning with a golden-haired 
mite of four. 

"Miss Milman, will you teach Elsie her 
letters? I am going out for a bicycle ride. 
Mrs Grant's little girl is only six months 
older, and she can read. I felt quite ashamed 
yesterday. But my children are like their 
mother — they do not care for books." She 
laughed gaily. 

At the door, something in Mollie's face, 
or silence, brought her back. 

" You do not approve. Miss Milman ? " she 
demanded whimsically. " Please let me have 
the benefit of your thoughts." 

Mollie stooped down, and arranged the 
child's pinafore. 

"I was thinking," she said shortly, "that 
if I had a little child I would rather teach 
it myself than let anyone else do so." 

"Oh, but then you are clever, you see," 
was the answer. "Perhaps I should be 
different if I possessed your talent for 
teaching." 
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" Do mothers require much talent to teach 
their children to read ? " asked Mollie bluntly. 

Mrs Raymond could not argue. She was 
also not accustomed to be called to accoimt 
by those whom she employed. Her cheek 
reddened at the touch of scorn in her gover- 
ness's voice. Had she been less indolent 
she might have resented it hotly. As it 
was, she took refuge in one of those stings 
which small minds alone administer. 

" My dear Miss Milman, of course I cannot 
expect you to imderstand these things, being 
unmarried yourself. We mothers naturally 
know our own business best." And with a 
superior little wave of the hand she concluded 
the subject and her own visit. 

It was Mollie's turn to redden with a 
colour which burnt rather than flushed. The 
wound had gone deeper than the surface. 

" Must one," she questioned silently, " be 
a mother to love children? Cannot an un- 
married woman love them too? Has she 
no motherly inheritance? God help me." 

That was the girl's one cry as she groped 
in the darkness of those days. They were 
very black. 
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"We like to be independent," she told 
Lady Julia, fearing lest the latter, with mis- 
placed kind intentions, might divulge the 
truth to Mammie. 

In the solitude of her own room she sat 
with clenched hands and streaming eyes : " If 
we only had someone to take care of us ! " 

" And I am afraid," said Lady Julia sorrow- 
fully, " that, in spite of all their careful bring- 
ing up, those girls are becoming just like all 
the other girls of the present day. They 
seem quite to enjoy going about alone, and 
are growing so terribly independent." 

Elsie learned her letters, and also to do 
needlework. If other lips than her mother's 
trained the lisping voice to read, and other 
fingers guided the baby hands to hold that 
needle, which would get so hot and sticky, 
it was Mrs Raymond's loss, and no other's. 

The great law of good coming out of evil 
predominated in this case, as it always does. 

Mollie's sore heart found healing when the 
golden head pressed against it. Mollie's 
fingers grew skilful when the little sunburnt 
ones brought up "my dolly, please, to be 
dressed." 
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Mrs Raymond continued her bicycling and 
parties, and was graciously pleased with her 
daughter's progress. Lazily good-natured, she 
req^ested her governess to consider herself 
at liberty, whenever the said liberty did not 
interfere with her own convenience. 

MoUie learned to be thankful for these 
erratic favours, and flew to spend the hours 
at Hammersmith or in one of the hospital 
wards. 

" Only I am not getting reconciled to work 
of this kind," she told Alan when his face 
asked more than his lips. 

"Wait," he said, "wait till you reap your 
harvest." 

There had been other visitors at Laburnum 
Villa during the winter and spring. One of 
them had been Jack Lethbridge. He was 
pleasant and cordial, but he did not come 
again. The surroundings jarred on him. He 
went back to his mother's house in Belgrave 
Square in a state of irritation which surprised 
his sisters. He had entertained some idea 
of suggesting to them to call, but the Villa 
nipped his intentions in the bud. His mother 
was particular. Her quietly-spoken decision : 
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" I do not think we need know such people," 
never admitted any questioning, and he did 
not care to risk it in the present case. 

Pen's beauty would have conquered a 
harder heart than Mrs Lethbridge's, but her 
son lacked courage to bring a hospital nurse 
to her as a prospective daughter-in-law. 

So he went to Portman Square instead, 
and became a £fequent and welcome guest. 

In those days, too, he displayed an unusual 
amoimt of consideration for his own family. 

"A fellow must think of his people when 
he marries, and choose a woman who is in 
the same society as himself." 

There was the Park and Hurlingham for 
Leila; the hospital and hard work for Pen. 
Sleepless nights of nursing instead of dances. 
For Leila did her season well, and Uked it 
better than any other. 

At the end of July, among the fashionable 
announcements, was the engagement of Captain 
Lethbridge to Miss Fanshawe. 



CHAPTER XVII 

"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever." 

KeaU, 

" The world is certainly growing exceed- 
ingly hideous," said the Professor. 

He said it so decidedly that no one 
ventured any opposition. Only the General 
smiled. 

" Do you mean the world or the people 
in it?" he asked. 

"Both," answered the Professor almost 
viciously. 

He was a queer fellow. The General 
had made his acquaintance in the Free 
Library reading-room, and the Professor 
had once helped him home on a day when 
life was specially weary. It was the surest 
way of reaching Mammie's heart, and hence- 
forth the portals of I^aburnum Villa stood 
open to him whenever he chose to enter 
them. Hfe availed himself of the privilege, 
and spent many an evening there. 

170 
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His favourite topic was the degeneracy 
of the present day. He aired it upon all 
occasions, revelling in the delight of having 
at last discovered congenial spirits. His 
admiration of Mammie was intense. Her 
dignity and refinement were living examples 
of his own theories. Watching her every 
movement was like music set to the words 
burning in his brain, and failing hitherto 
to find expression. From that first evening 
he basked in a delirium of mild sensuality, 
delicious in its novelty and perfection. He 
had sought for grace among the lower 
classes, and found it not; searched vainly 
for gentleness in the gay crowds who 
rivalled the flowers in the parks for colour, 
and returned dispirited and utterly cast 
down. 

Then, all at once, it burst upon him 
in the dingy little villa. Womanhood, with 
a capital letter, stood embodied in Mrs 
L'Estrange. Before his eyes each week 
were presented the charm of gentle manners, 
graceful movements — in one word, the 
" daintiness " which women are so fast losing 
in the modern rush and scurry. 
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Mammie, unconscious of her new rdle. 
was trying to accommodate herself to the 
company with which adversity was making 
her acquainted. Sometimes to Aunt Eleanor 
she recounted her new visiting list, and 
smiled at its incongruity and unlikeness 
to a year ago. For it included several 
hospital nurses, and their respective matrons ; 
a Uttle German governess, worn out by 
much work and little affection; and many 
stray individuals who, like the Professor, 
had been "good to Jasper." 

"Do you not see for yourself,*' continued 
the Professor, "how very ugly everyone 
is becoming? Women have such drawn 
and haggard faces, lines before they are 
twenty, premature wrinkles, bodies bent 
and crooked." 

"And you account for it?" said Mammie 
interrogatively. 

" By the mad, ridiculous craze to be first 
— first in everything," said the Professor 
almost savagely — "women have pushed up 
to the front, entered into competition with 
men, broken through the Umits assigned to 
them by the experience of ages; and what 
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is the result? What is the result?" he 
reiterated, as no one answered. " Homes 
are deserted, children neglected, and, after 
all these exertions, what wonderfully poor 
imitations of men the women make I " 

" I feel quite humiliated," said Mammie, 
laughing. 

The Professor subsided. 

"Mrs L'Estrange," he said in perplexed 
earnestness, "you hnmo I never meant that. 
You are so different to the women of to-day 
that you scarcely realise what they have 
become. Look round, and see for your- 
self. In the upper classes the girls smoke 
and are fast, ape their brother s dress, think it 
independence to go about alone, to be noisy — 
to do ever3rthing, in fact, like the opposite 
sex. Lower down in the scale girls are 
toiling in factories, behind counters, in 
workrooms, till they have neither time nor 
energy for anything but rest — such as it is. 
Tired mothers bequeath to their daughters 
a maximum of ill - health and premature 
old age." 

" This is a terrible picture," ^aid Mammie. 

"But a true one," answered the Professor 
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gravely. Then he hesitated. He did not 
like to see the tears in Mammie's eyes. To 
continue his sketch would be to tear away 
the veil which had ever hung before her 
guarded life. Should he do it? 

" Go on," said the General quietly, 
solving the problem. 

'* I go about," said the Professor in an 
apologetic tone, "and I see it all every 
day. Can you wonder if it is burnt into 
my brain ? I do not despise women, but — 
they must \^ in their right place. We 
want them, the world wants them, terribly, 
but not in the front. We want their 
beauty — it is gone; their gentleness — it 
has vanished ; their influence — gone. We 
want them in the homes, among the 
little children — not earning the daily 
bread." 

*' My friend," interrupted the General 
humbly, ''do you not think that, perhaps, 
we men are to blame for some of this? 
How has it come about ? Whose fault is 
it that the women of to-day are so unlike 
their grandmothers ? " 

*' ^\ch ! " cried the Professor, " ach ! but 
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that is a question which only the good God 
can answer." 

When he was excited the Professor 
always relapsed into his native tongue. He 
hated it, and tried to forget it on all 
occasions when he was not drumming it 
into the heads of idle boys and giggling 
schoolgirls. His father had been a German 
and his mother an Englishwoman — a little, 
tired creature, who found life altogether too 
difficult when adverse fortune cjhangad her 
husband's lazy good nature into ill temper, 
and then into brutal drunkenness. So she 
faded quietly out of it, leaving her boy to do 
battle alone with a world which never held 
out a particularly kind hand to him. Being 
a naturally clever lad he set to work to 
make the most of his brains, kept himself* 
at an age when other boys are thinking of 
nothing but cricket, and came back to his 
mother's country determined henceforth to 
know no other. 

Her memory kept him straight amid the 
various temptations of youth, and mayhap 
the prayers sobbed out on her dying bed 
kept alive in his heart a faith whose flame. 
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though sometimes flickering, never entirely 
went out Love for his father he had none. 
Recollection only supplied grossness, ill 
treatment, and neglect. When the news 
came of his death in a drunken brawl he 
commissioned a friend to see about a decent 
burial, and, having discharged all that duty 
required of him, settled down henceforth 
to supply his own daily wants, and lay by 
such provision as should secure him bread 
in his old age, and provide for the last 
obsequies being properly carried out when 
he should be called to renounce the 
struggle. 

"Professor," said Aunt Eleanor from the 
quiet comer where she was knitting, "has 
not experience taught you that it is not 
much use railing against an abuse unless 
you have some remedy to suggest?" 

The Professor turned round, and stared. 
It was so very unusual for Aunt Eleanor to 
join in the conversation that he generally 
forgot she was there, 

" 1 have a remedy," he said slowly. " I 
have one, if it would only begin to 
work." 
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He got up, and paced the room, his large 
hands spread out, his stride increasing as his 
thoughts grew in intensity. 

"Do you not see," he cried, stopping, and 
appealing almost pitifully to them — "do you 
not see that there are so few to help — so few ? 
Where one stretches out a hand there will 
be a hundred to pull back. And why? 
Because we have begun at the wrong end. 
Among all the missions there is none to the 
Rich. Hard-working clergy and devoted 
women give all their time and lives to redeem 
lost souls in the East End, while against 
them there is pulling a terrific current from 
the West. Is it not a waste of energy? 
Does it not seem absurd that all their efforts 
should be expended for such small results 
when they might command an army of 
helpers at their very doors?" 

" I do not quite follow you," said Mammie, 
rather puzzled. 

" Look here, Madame," he said, sitting down 
by her and trying to curb his excitement; 
" among the poor, before you can make a man 
useful, you must feed him, you must clothe 
him, you must teach him. This takes time. 
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You say the years are not wasted if at the eoA 
he is a good man, a useful man, able to do 
for others what has been done for him. But 
the process is long. Others are perishing while 
one is rescued. Now, your rich man is ready- 
made material Fed, clothed, and educated, 
he needs only to be set working without any 
preliminaries." 

''Wind him up, and the pendulum will 
begin ticking," said the General, with an 
amused smile. 

''Do not laugh, my General," said the 
Professor in rather a hurt tone, "for it is 
true. There is a crowd, an army of rich men 
in the West who might do so much to take 
away the ugliness of the world. I will tell 
you what I would do if I had the power. 
I would rouse the young men fix>m their 
Clubs, and make them work for the cause 
instead of smoking and lounging away the 
precious hours. I would suggest to the older 
men that collecting noble ideas from the Past, 
in their beautiful libraries, was not much use 
unless put into practice for the future. I 
would say to the fine ladies of Belgravia that 
there was something else for them to do 
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besides dress, and get their daughters married, 
or flirt themselves." 

"Professor," said the General as he paused 
for breath, "I should like to see the effects 
of your sentiments if you preached them in 
a West-End drawing-room. A bombshell 
would be nothing to it!" 

It was the Professor's turn to laugh. He 
threw his head back, and his big notes filled 
the little room. 

"AchI" he cried, "but there would be a 
noise 1 It would be like screaming parrots 
or chattering monkeys. People do not like 
being told they are wrong — ^hever since the 
world began. But they are also like sheep." 

"This is delightful," said the General. 
"What other likeness are you going to find 
for us. Professor? Your similes would have 
charmed Darwin." 

"They are true," answered the Professor, 
recurring to his old phrase — "they are true. 
People are very like sheep. Where one goes 
all will follow. And it is a great help in a 
reformation, as it is in a revolution. If but a 
minimum of your * smart* people started in the 
right direction Society would follow without 
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asking questions. It would become * fashion- 
able ' to keep your daughters at home, to try 
to make them womanly, to teach them that 
there are duties cliez elles quite as important 
as in the office and workshop, to make them 
understand that there Ues upon every woman 
a great moral obligation to leave her par- 
ticular niche better than she found it, and 
thus help on the world at large. It would 
react on the lower classes, who always copy 
their betters. In fact, you do not know 
where the circles would end after you had 
once thrown in the stone." 

"It is a beautiful idea," said Mammie; 
"but I do not quite see, in fact, I do not 
know, whether we are ready for it." 

" Madame ! " the Professor exclaimed in 
surprise, "you would not have women re- 
main as they are now ? " 

" Oh no," said Mammie, greatly distressed ; 
" that is not what I mean. May I explain ? " 
The colour rushed to her face like a girl's 
as she went on hurriedly. 

" I am very ignorant and, perhaps, have no 
right to speak. Eleanor and I" — with an 
appealing look at Aunt Eleanor — "were 
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brought up so differently. There was never 
any thought of women going out to work 
in the way they do now. Girls were more 
contented with their homes, and not so 
anxious to become nurses or typewriters 
or heads of colleges." 

"It would be a good thing if they had 
remained so," interrupted the Professor 
viciously. 

" Only," continued Mammie, " I have 
learned many lessons since we came here to 
live in this different part of London. I am 
not clever enough to say with whom the 
fault lies, but I do see that many girls are 
now obliged to work whether they Uke it 
or no, and it seems scarcely fair to class 
them indiscriminately with the women who 
only do it for what they call independence." 

Under cover of the twilight the General 
stretched out his hand, and clasped hers w^hile 
she pleaded for her sex. 

"Madame is right," assented the Professor 
gravely. " I have spoken much ; it is now 
my part to listen." 

"Then may / say," asked Aunt Eleanor, 
"that I think we are passing through a 
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transitional period ? It was easy for girk 
like ourselves, in a beautiful home, carefully 
guarded and well trained, to grow up into — 
well, womanly women. But there were 
plenty of others even then who needed 
reformation. The typical schoolgurl miss, 
who fainted to order, screamed at a mouse, 
and could only do crochet and play little 
drawing-room pieces, was not a very brilliant 
specimen. She needed rousing. It does my 
heart good to see the girls of the present 
day taking long walks in good, sensible boots, 
and able to turn their hands to things of 
which we had no notion." 

"My dear Professor," said the General 
comically, " I think you and I had better de- 
camp. Where my womenkind have collected 
all these ideas passes my comprehension. They 
seem rapidly developing into new creatures." 

" Oh no, Jasper!" Mammie cried in real dis- 
tress, "it is not that. But Eleanor and I 
talk so often when you are away, and we 
think it is only that women have gone fix)m 
one extreme to the other. They do not really 
want to do without men, but they like a little 
power." 
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" They like a great deal,*' said the Professor, 
getting up, and beginning to walk up and 
down the room again. 

" Well, you see,*' said Aunt Eleanor, " we 
had none once, so it is still a novelty." 

"And you do not know how to use it," 
finished the Professor shortly. 

The gentle little woman was ruffling her 
plumes like an afironted dove. 

" We shall never know how to use it," she 
said boldly, "until men are more generous 
and show us the way. Women have been 
roused firom the helpless inanity that was 
once considered all of which they were cap- 
able, and they cannot sink back into it. But 
they want help just the same. They want 
their fathers and brothers and husbands to 
direct these new energies and guard them 
from mistakes. Till that help is given 
women will go on making blunders." 

" Humph I " said the Professor, pulling up in 
front of her, and regarding her through his 
glasses as if she were a new specimen for in- 
spection. " Humph ! your ideas are at least 
fresh." 

" No," said Mammie softly, answering for 
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her, " no : as old as the hills. We men and 
women cannot do without each other any 
better now than we could eighteen hundred 
years ago." 

No one knew how tightly the old hand held 
hers in the darkness. 

" It is late," said the Professor's voice, break- 
ing the silence abruptly ; "good-night." 



CHAPTER XVII 

'' You took my heart in your hand 
With a friendly smile^ 
With a critical eye you scanned^ 
Then set it down. 

As you set it down^ it broke." 

C. Rossetti, 

A TALL young man was standing in the vesti- 
bule of one of the London hospitals. People 
passing in and out, disease or anxiety painted 
on their features. Some came for relief, others 
to inquire for friends. The young man 
watched them idly, without any of that sym- 
pathy which, on another occasion, their cases 
would have excited in his good-natured breast. 
His whole attention seemed concentrated 
on the door of the out-patients* room which 
stood partly open. The least turn of its 
handle, the slightest motion to and fro, 
brought his eyes thither with the same in- 
stinct which rouses a well-bred terrier at the 
bare suggestion of rats. 
185 
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Visitors were not usually allowed to wait so 
long in the entrance, but a grim smile on the 
porter's face suggested that this loiterer and 
he were not unacquainted. 

The look of discontent on the young man's 
face deepened till it became almost a scowl ; 
finally the furrows darkened and grew black, 
the eyes flashed, he advanced a step or two, 
then paused, as if remembering. 

Through the open door a tableau presented 
itself to his view, which a painter would pro- 
bably have revelled in. 

On one of the chairs sat an old man, dirty 
enough and ragged enough to have satisfied 
the most exigeant artist. But he was not a 
savoury old man. Down on the floor at his 
feet kneeled a little woman in nurses' dress 
bandaging his leg. The unshaven old face 
leered down in questionable proximity to the 
frilled cap. Only the sublimest charity could 
make the task anything but repulsive. 

" Thank'ee," the watcher heard. "Now, I call 
that real fine ; it be wonderful comfortable." 

The worn fingers were fumbling in his 
trousers' pockets; they were a long time 
finding what they sought 
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Presently a grimy hal^enny was pressed 
into the little nurse's palm. 

" That's for yerself." 

Sudden, upspringing tears filled Phyllis's 
eyes. She hastened after the shambling figure. 

" It is a labour of love," she said gently, press- 
ing it back ; " and I am so glad you are better." 

"Are you always subject to that kind of 
thing?" demanded Will's angry voice, inter- 
cepting her. 

She looked up smiling, with the tears still 
shining on her lashes. 

" It was meant in pure kindness. No, Will, 
don't touch my hands ; they must be washed. 
I will not keep you five minutes longer, you 
poor, patient thing I " 

She bounded away, as though standing for 
hours had no effect upon human nature, and, 
true to her word, reappeared within the pro- 
mised time. 

"You will not mind this dress? I would 
not stop to change into my worldly garments." 

He looked down at the little close bonnet 
and cloak with an expression which brought 
the colour into Phyllis's cheek and tied her 
tongue. Then he hailed a cab. 
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* . ■ 

" I am not going to have you walking, 
you are tired enough now." 

She acquiesced in humblest silence. It was 
wonderful what an influence this giant was 
gaining over the small person who was famed 
chiefly for wilfulness. Phyllis was very par- 
ticular upon certain points. She would allow 
neither a multiplicity of letters nor visits. But 
somehow the thought of that quiet, dogged 
man working away for her down in Wiltshire 
brought a wonderful sense of rest and strength, 
coupled with an undefined feeling of being 
shielded and cared for whether she would 
or no. 

For, let a woman be ever so independent 
and capable, there come moments in her life, 
whether acknowledged or hidden, when the 
longing for protection, the undefined craving 
to be loved and shielded, comes to her with 
such overwhelming intensity that her woman's 
heart dies within her, and the poor, suffering 
soul holds out dumb hands of entreaty in the 
darkness for that which has been denied her. 

One fancies that to these poor souls the 
names of Elder Brother and Father come 
with a peculiar tenderness and consolation. 
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The air blew freshly into the hansom as it 
turned into the Park gates. They went into 
Kensington Gardens, and had tea under the 
trees, and fed the sparrows and pigeons who 
came down for crumbs. 

"This is simply perfect," said Phyllis. 

Will had a great deal to tell her, and 
was very indignant over the news of the 
engagement. 

"Now, if I had really been Pen's brother, 
I could have had it out with the fellow." 

To which remark Phyllis did not see fit to 
vouchsafe any response. 

She would have liked to " have it out " on 
her own account. The world was not going 
well with Pen in her hospital ward. It was 
dark and tempestuous and gloomy. No ray 
of light came to brighten the black horizon. 
Her idol lay shattered, and there was no hand 
to point to happier days. In the dullness and 
apathy of despair she lost courage, and drooped 
like a broken flower. 

For it is not only the loss of the loved one 
that matters when the poor heart lies bleeding 
and undone. It is the bitterness of finding 
the world falser than we hoped ; less true. 
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less reliable than we, in the first flush of 
opening life, deemed possible. Time heals 
wonderfully — with softening touch — and oft- 
times the breaking of our heart makes us 
stronger and more helpful. 

But the first terrible losing of faith in our 
fellow-men or women is a veritable baptism 
of fire. Happy the soul who, passing through 
it, gains strength for the future battle; who 
is able to help others better for the experi- 
ence bought so dearly by its own loss. 

'^ For the fire bums out the dross, and leaves only the gold. 
The pruned tree bears, even in this little life, a hundred- 
fold." 

August brought Pen home, not exactly 
ill, but overworked and tired. It is not a 
good month for people who cannot afford to 
leave London. The pavements bum. Houses 
from whence more fortunate people have 
fled to country and coast look desolate 
behind their closed shutters. There is an air 
of depression over everything. 

If your spirits are good you do not, perhaps, 
notice all this ; but if the world is not going 
very well with you it is apt to add to the 
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overwhelming sense of loneliness that is one 
of our hardest trials. To be " out of it all " 
is a fact which human nature has not yet 
learned not to mind 

The hot sun poured into the little room at 
the top of the house. One of the walls sloped, 
and seemed to be pressing down the heat into 
the already overcharged atmosphere. Pen, 
feverish and miserable, tossed about on her 
hard pallet in a fretful state of sick dis- 
content. 

'' It's no use, MoUie," she said passionately, 
sitting up, and looking round; ''we have 
tried, and it is no use. What good are we 
doing by just wearing ourselves out ? What 
good does it do to us or anybody else ? No 
one cares. Look at this room! We should 
not have given our servants ftuniture like 
this in the old days." 

Her eyes took in scornfully the meagre 
details, the painted deal washhand-stand, the 
rickety chest of drawers, the strips of faded 
carpet They were only hired when the girls 
came home. At other times the room stood 
empty. 

Mollie laid her own cheek against the 
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feverish one. She knew what was really 
underlying this outburst. 

"Pen," she said, "Pen, dciVLt. You know 
things do not happen accidentally; there 
must be a use, and somebody must care." 

Which was all the consolation she could 
give, bare and insufficient as it was, because 
her own heart was so sore that it was well-nigh 
breaking — and life had not yet been long 
enough to give her the hope which springs 
from experience. 

And then they put their arms round each 
other, and cried long and bitterly. Only, 
tears heal, while they break our heart 
strings. 

Pen fell asleep afterwards, and MoUie sat 
and watched her. The lines smoothed out in 
the sleeper's face, the tears dried on her lashes, 
the breath came softly and evenly through 
the parted lips. They even curved into a 
smile, as if dreams were dissipating the clouds 
and bringing sunshine to the tempest-tossed 
spirit. 

Who shall tell whither the soul travels in 
those brief, mysterious silences known as 
sleep ? Our nearest and dearest can no more 
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follow us there than in the last great transition, 
whose portals we call Death. 

The hot afternoon wore away. MoUie 
slipped noiselessly from her perch on the bed, 
and, kneeling down, talked softly to the 
sleeper. 

** Pen, I gave him up for you, and it seems 
no use. The pain does not get any better, 
and I want him. Pen, you must be quick 
and get well. I cannot bear for you to be 
ill. Everything is coming on us all at once, 
and we cannot stand it It is more than any 
girl could bear — and when is it going to 
end?" 

Pen stirred in her sleep, and the smile 
deepened on her lips. She looked so pretty, 
lying there. 

"Leila has so much," went on Mollie's 
murmur, "and we so little. Surely this one 
thing might have been left us — just this one 
little thing." 

The moan became a little cry; the tears 
were falling fast again. 

Aunt Eleanor's arms were round her. 
Aunt Eleanor — to whom life was no longer 
a problem but a gradual unfolding of a 
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wonderful plan — whispered in her ear words 
of hope. 

** Courage, Mollie, the clouds will break 
some day. See! Pen already looks better; 
she will be well soon." 

The sun declined, and with it the scorching 
glare. A light breeze sprang up to temper 
the heat The green blind tapped softly 
against the window-frame, making music of 
its own. 

Pen woke with smiling lips, and her blue 
eyes shining. 

" I have been dreaming, Mollie, and it 
seemed as if the old days had come back. 
Don't pull up that blind ; it is making just 
the same little tapping noise which the blind 
used to make in the dining-room at home." 



CHAPTER XIX 

'' Premeditate thy speeches^ words once flown 
Are in the hearer s power, not thine own." 

Lady Juija was possessed of a good deal 
of moral courage in her own way. When 
she had once made up her mind to do a thing 
the fact of its being difficult or unpleasant did 
not deter her from her purpose. 

"It is all very well, Lyon," she declared, 
when the Squire cried "anjrthing for a quiet 
life," "but you know it is not righV And 
when his wife spoke in that tone even her 
lord knew that there was not the slightest 
use in continuing the argument. He did it, 
though, sometimes out of sheer contradiction, 
but he never came off conqueror. On the 
present occasion his arguments met with 
singular failure. 

" What on earth do you want to go to 

London again for? Hadn't you enough of 

it in the spring? I am sure I had. What 

can be the pleasure of scampering about 

'95 
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those dusty streets? [as if Lady Julia ever 
** scampered " !] Eh ? Streets not dusty in 
October? Well, they are dirty, anyway — 
and smoky and foggy. Leila going to be 
married ? All right ; but that is no reason 
why you should go and help her to get her 
wedding things. Hasn't the girl got a 
mother ? " 

Lady Julia let him finish. She knew it 
would be impossible to get in a word edge- 
wise till the effervescence was let off. Then 
she had her say. 

If her sister asked her to go and help it 
was clearly her duty to go. 

They eventually came to a compromise: 
she might go for a week if she did not 
want the Squire to accompany her. For 
seven days he would enjoy the doubtftil 
pleasures of soUtude and bachelordom if 
thereby he might escape being dragged into 
the shopping which his soul abhorred. 

He grew quite jubilant when the knotty 
point was settled. 

"Dear me, there is no knowing what I 
sha'n't be up to while you are away 1 Fancy 
me a gay bachelor for a whole weekl 1 
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think I will have a dinner party every 
night. It will quite wake up Williams and 
the cook." 

"Now, my dear Lyon," remonstrated 
Lady Julia, "please do not do anything 
foolish. You can please yourself about 
Williams, but do remember, in these days 
especially, that cooks are not easy to get, 
and if you disgust Mrs Jennings ..." 

" Disgust her ! " laughed the Squire. " She 
will be only too proud to show off her 
cooking to my guests. You do not half 
know what a good housekeeper your 
husband is, my dear!" 

" Well," was Lady JuUa's parting shot, " if 
she goes remember you will not get such 
a good cook in a hurry again." 

She almost began to repent her decision. 

But virtue is its own reward. As the 
time for her departure drew nearer the 
Squire became visibly anxious and fidgety. 

"You will leave full instructions with 
the maids, my dear? Of course, I cannot 
be expected to look after them." 

Or, again: 

"You will not forget we have asked 
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people for the week after next? Don't let 
them keep you m London." 

He was particularly fiissy about her 
comforts m the railway carriage. 

" Now, do keep that window up, and don't 
catch cold. Why are there no hot-water 
tins? t)on't have them till winter? What 
do you call this?" 

The October sun was shining with a 
brilliancy which made even a greatcoat 
oppressive, and St Luke's summer was 
reigning with every t3rpe of warmth and 
colour. Even the Squire had to smile at 
his own question. 

" Well, mind you do not catch cold," he 
reiterated, not finding anjrthing better to 
say. "And don't let them keep you. If 
Leila likes to come down you can bring 
her with you for a few days — and that 
young jackanapes can come too, if he likes, 
and shoot pheasants. I daresay she won't 
leave him. People are so silly when they 
are engaged. Eh ? What did you say ? 
Speak louder, my dear. It is quite 
impossible to hear anything with the engine 
letting off steam." 
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Lady Julia had been mutely telegraphing 
that the presence of her own maid, to say 
nothing of the porter and stationmaster 
summoned to account for the absence of hot- 
water tins, forbade any discussion of private 
affairs. But the Squire was singularly 
obtuse this morning, and her remonstrances 
changed to more energetic gesticulations, as 
the train began to move, and he still clung 
on to the footboard to hear the supposed 
interesting news. 

"Speak a little louder, my dear; it is no 
use mumbling when a train is moving." 

** Go away, Lyon ; go away," screamed 
Lady Julia in desperation, getting up to 
enforce her words and wave him from the 
vdndow, while visions of honnble accidents 
floated before her eyes. 

"Well, she need not have excited herself 
so much about nothing," said the dis- 
comfited Squire, who had heard at last. 
"Fancy spending all that energy to say 
* go away ' ! " 

Lady JuUa was greeted with almost 
tearful welcome by her sister. 

"Such a relief to have you, dear Julia. 
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I am becoming overwhelmed with all the 
dear child's preparations." 

And they seemed to glide almost imper- 
ceptibly into a flutter of silks and muslins, 
ribbons and laces, cambrics and fine flannels. 
There was no end to it. Lady Julia was glad 
to escape for one brief afternoon when she 
begged the carriage to see Pen at her hospital 

She would have liked to drive to 
Hammersmith, but there was no time. 

It was quite refreshing to lean back and 
enjoy the air in the Park after the hot 
rooms and endless trousseau discussions. 
The rustle of the leaves softly floating 
downwards was better music than any 
glistening chine or glossy brocade. 

" Prettier colouring, too," soliloquised Lady 
Julia, rather wearily to herself, leaning back 
with half-closed eyes. 

On her return she was looking neither at 
the trees nor at the flowers, and, in fact, saw 
nothing but one picture, which did not 
leave her eyes again that evening. 

A hospital ward with a tired nurse's face, 
and then a tiny room, with the nurse on 
her knees sobbing out her heart. 
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For Pen had broken down utterly when 
her visitor, out of pure kindliness, had 
tried to amuse the tired girl with those 
details of wedding preparations known to 
be so dear to every feminine heart. 

And then Lady Julia's whole soul rose 
in righteous indignation. She perceived in 
one flash that her niece was getting 
everything, and Pen nothing. And there 
was no help for it. But ought the culprit 
to go free without at least having her 
iniquities made clear to her ? 

She had quite made up her mind what to 
do on her return home, and she struck 
whilst the iron was hot. Had she waited 
until her first impulse had had time to 
cool there is no knowing how the sequel 
might have turned out. 

It is useless speculating on "the might 
have beens." Life is too much occupied 
with battling existing facts to spare time 
for imaginary contingencies. 

Everjrthing favoured Lady Julia's inten- 
tions. Events could not have happened 
more opportunely had the planning of them 
been in her own hands. 
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Leila herself met her half-way upstairs. 

"Come up to the boudoir and have your 
tea in peace, Aunt Julia, for you must be 
tired after your drive, and the drawing- 
room is full of visitors." 

Lady JuUa rested, and had her tea in 
peace, and then she spoke what was in 
her mind. She meant to be very calm, 
but it was such an opportunity for saying 
aU that had been working like leaven for 
so many months ! On the New Woman- 
hood, and the way girls of the present day 
behaved, she waxed positively eloquent 
There was nothing they would not do or 
say ; it was positively disgusting. She did 
not know where or what the end would be. 

"But, Aunt JuUa," interrupted Leila, 
somewhat bewildered by this torrent of 
words, " I do not see what all this has to 
do with my engagement?" 

"Of course you do not, my dear," 
responded her Aunt severely, "because it 
is all part of the present system. But in 
my young days a girl who took away her 
friend's lover was, to say the least of it, 
not considered nice." 
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Her ladyship leaned back in the arm-chair, 
and closed her lips tightly. In spite of 
habitual indolence she could make her 
words cut. 

Up to this point Leila had been listen- 
ing quietly, and with exemplary humility. 
Now her cheek reddened, her eye flashed. 
She too was righteously indignant. 

"It is not fair. Aunt Julia! You have 
no right to say such things to me. Who 
said I had taken Pen's lover?" 

She stood up, angry and defiant, thereby 
effectually calming her Aunt. An argu- 
ment is often like a pair of scales, wherein 
the heated one, by a law of nature, rises, 
while the colder rests on the ground. And 
thus they pendulate up and down, till the 
balance is restored by both becoming cool. 

Lady JuUa having, figuratively, let off 
steam, subsided into her normal passivity, 
and could discuss matters quietly. She 
toyed with a paper-knife, and spoke in 
tones from which all passion had evapor- 
ated: ^ 

" My dear, it does not require much 
explanation, and there is no occasion for 
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being so very indignant. You know 
perfectly well that, when you were down 
with us in the summer, Captain Lethbridge 
— ^well — admired Pen very much, and it 
was scarcely nice or friendly of you, 
particularly when they were in trouble, to 
begin the violent flirtation which has ended 
in this." 

Leila was growing a little white round 
the lips. 

*'Aunt Julia," she said, "it is not my 
fault if Jack loves me better than Pen." 

"Not your fault? My dear child, I am 
quite tired of that excuse!" Her ladyship 
was growing a little impatient again. 
"That is all you girls say nowadays. 
You do exactly as you hke, and then when 
the consequences are disastrous you say it 
is not your fault. Whose is it, then? 
Wrong beginnings are bound to have wrong 
endings, and you cannot expect crooked 
things to come straight at your pleasure. 
How do you know Captain Lethbridge 
would have loved you more than Pen if 
you had been as poor as she is?" 

Lady Julia need not have said that; but 
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she was angry, and things are apt to be 
spoken in anger which we would give 
worlds to recall afterwards. She began 
collecting her walking things together, as 
if to intimate that the discussion was 
finished. But Leila crossed over from the 
window, and confronted her. 

''Aunt Julia, did Pen say that I had 
taken her lover?" 

"Leila!" Her ladyship's plumes were 
ruffling like an angry hen. 

"Penelope has been better brought up 
than to talk in that — ^yes, my dear, I must 
say it — coarse manner." 

" No ; it is only I," said Leila with a 
bitterness foreign to her nature, "who am 
too hardened even to think of such things." 

She was terribly hurt. Lady Julia's 
words had stung deeper than her ladyship 
meant or was aware of. The girl's pride 
was cut to the very quick. She pleaded 
a headache, and spent the evening and night 
in fierce battle with her own heart I^ove 
cried : " I will keep him at any cost ! " Self- 
respect clamoured loudly: "What if he 
chose me for my riches?" 
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To a woman s soul the thought is 
madness. And Leila was no exception to 
the rule. Out of the whirl and emptiness 
of a fashionable society Jack Lethbridge 
had come to her as the love of her life. 
She had had other proposals, but none that 
came up to her ideal. With the privil^fe 
of a spoilt child she dismissed her suitors, 
and smothered her mother's remonstrances 
in caresses. I^ady Emily, weak and good- 
natured, let herself be kissed into acquies- 
cence — secretly glad not to be called upon 
to part with her darling child. It was all 
very well for her friends to urge the 
selfishness of not allowing her daughter to 
form new ties and a home of her own, but 
so long as she remained satisfied with her 
old ones there seemed no rhyme or reason 
for urging a change. 

So the fond mother heaped every indul- 
gence on her child, and never stayed to ask 
whether a superfluity of this world's goods 
contains within itself all that is needfuL 

If the girl's character had not been a 
naturally strong one she would have been 
utterly spoilt. As it was, she kept wonder- 
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fully clear of whirlpools and quicksands in 
spite of her headstrong will. Something 
inherited firom the grave Father, whom she 
only just remembered, buried away in his 
books, almost a nonentity in his wife's gay 
household, seemed to act as ballast to her 
craft when winds swept it most hurriedly 
along. 

Often in the gay ballroom, or on a 
summer's day at Hurlingham or Lord's, a 
veil came down, and drove her for a 
moment back to the days of long ago. 
The bright eyes would still, apparently, be 
watching polo or cricket, but they were in 
reality looking at something far different. 

A dull library, darkened by its rows of 
sombre-hued books ; a toddUng child making 
stepping-stones for herself out of the ponderous 
volumes with which the floor was strewn ; the 
gleeful little voice full of delight at having 
escaped from nurse. 

"Daddy, take me up quick; Leila wants 
to come in your arms." 

Then the delicious sensation of the strong 
arms round her, the delight of nestling against 
his shoulder, content not to move in one 
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disturbing wriggle till Nemesis, in the shape 
of nurse, appeared to bear off the truant. 

One day in particular she remembered when 
the grave Ups had murmured words over her 
head; words far above the baby compre- 
hension, but recurring in after days with the 
persistency which things heard in childhood 
have of becoming embedded in the memory. 

" Little one, I wish I could keep you always 
Hke this. God grant you may grow up pure 
and good, and keep your little child's heart" 

And it was soon after this that a time of 
darkness fell on the house; a time when 
people came and went with hushed faces, and 
nurse said it was no use going to the study, 
because Father had gone away, and was never 
coming back again. Then they all went into 
the country, and the next few years were 
spent in doing lessons and playing in the 
garden; wild scampers on a rough pony, 
and French exercises while the sun poured 
tantalisingly in at the schoolroom window — 
all mixing themselves in one jumble of 
memory, till the years became London and 
"coming out" and Society. 

It was one prolonged whirl of bustling 
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excitement, which never seemed to have an 
end. Sometimes she had longed for a 
moment's breathing space; sometimes a 
wish for something better and higher filled 
her whole being with undefined longing. 

To-night, in the darkness, she called out 
to the Father who had gone away, and who 
she felt instinctively might have helped her : 

"Father, I don't think I have kept my 
child's heart; only. Father, there has been 
no one to help me." 

Lady Emily, sleeping peacefully in the 
adjacent room, would have given ten years 
of her life to gratify her darling's slightest 
whim ; but her stores only supplied worldly 
advantages, and these, though good in them- 
selves, have a knack of not satisfying. 



CHAPTER XX 

*' I know few things more affecting than that . . . self- 
humiliation of a woman." — Thackermf, 

A FLOOD of sunshine filled the boudoir, where 
Leila waited for her lover. Her face was a 
little paler than usual, and there were shadows 
under her eyes, but her lips were firm. 

She stood in the full blaze of light, hoping, 
by some contradictory method of reasoning, 
that its very brilliancy might veil these in- 
dications of weakness. And the interview 
must be carried through with strength. 

Her natural impulsiveness demanded that 
there should be no hesitation after last night's 
struggle. Some dim, undefined sense of 
allegiance to her dead Father urged the re- 
paration to her fullest capacity of this mis- 
take or fault. 

The action was hasty, but circumstances 
had not provided her with an adviser. To 
appeal to Lady Emily meant neither com- 
prehension nor help. So she acted on her 

2IO 
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own responsibility, and if the result were 
misjudged, it was at least honest and sincere, 
which cannot always be alleged for the deeds 
of frail human nature. 

She went to the point with a directness 
which would have been heartless were it 
not for the touch of pathos which pleaded 
through the originality: 

" I want to know — did you leave Pen 
Milman because she was poor, and love me 
because I was rich?" 

Lethbridge was justly hint, surprised, in- 
dignant A lover does not expect such ques- 
tions from his lady-love. He stood on the 
spot she had indicated on his first entrance 
(waving off his caresses with mute gestures), 
and looked at her. 

" May I ask," he said coldly, " who has been 
putting these ideas into your head ? It seems 
to me that it is rather late in the day to 
ask such questions." 

She had expected an indignant protest. 
Coldness was harder to combat. Still, she 
persevered, though with blanching lips. 

" It is just that — because it is not too late 
— ^that I want to know. Because I could not 
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many a man who only loved me for my 
wealth." 

I-iethbridge hesitated for a moment, then he 
did what every other man would have done 
under the eircumstanees. He stepped forward, 
and, taking her in his arms, covered her face 
with kisses. 

"What a silly little woman it is! Is she 
always going to be jealous because I admired 
other girls before I knew her?" 

Leila leaned against her lover s shoulder for 
one brief moment of happiness, then raised 
her head, and scanned his face with pathetic 
earnestness. 

" Oh no. Jack ; it is not that. I could not 
be jealous of Pen ; she is so sweet and gentle, 
and much, much prettier than I am. No," 
as he would have disputed this latter fact; 
" let me speak. I do believe you love me ; 
but just tell me one thing — just tell me that 
I did not take you from Pen, that you would 
not have married her if you had never known 
me." 

And he could not. 

It is not often that men are thus called to 
account for the " might have been " of their 
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Kves. Perhaps few would have an answer 
ready until consideration of past pros and cons 
furnished sufficient palliation or excuse to 
present the same in suitable guise for public 
inspection. 

Jack Lethbridge had many faults, but he 
was a gentleman. And he could not look his 
fianc^ in the face and give her the lie direct. 
He felt very much in love with her, but he 
was not sure enough of himself at that moment 
to give the denial to that other contingency 
for which her hungry eyes were searching 
his face. 

Very slowly Leila disengaged herself from 
his clasp, and, stepping back, laid her hand on 
the table, as if for support. 

"Thank you. Jack," she said, speaking 
with difficulty ; " you need not say any more — 
I understand." 

He sprang forward, and seized her hand. 
"Leila," he cried hoarsely, "let us have an 
end of this nonsense. Forget it all, and we 
will go on as we were before." 

For one minute she hesitated. The longing 
to bury all doubts and be happy was almost 
overwhelming. Then, with a quick revulsion, 
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she realised that it never could be the same; 
that, with her nature, the doubt once raised 
would go on till it increased to proportions 
which meant even an end of love. 

'' It is not nonsense, Jack," she said sadly. 
** I could not marry a man unless he loved 
me for myself" 

He folded his arms, and stood looking at 
her. 

" You mean me to accept my dismissal ? " 

She bowed her head silently. 

He turned on his heel, and walked towards 
the door. But she could not let him go like 
that She sprang forward, and laid her hand 
on the lock. 

"Jack!" she cried, "have you no word? 
Where are you going?" 

" To the devil," he said recklessly. " I b^ 
your pardon. Miss Fanshawe ; I meant to the 
Cape, which will probably be the same thing 
in the end. I have plenty of interest, which 
will ensure my getting to the Front at 
once." 

She regarded him with an almost fascinated 
gaze, trying to discover if he were in earnest 
He returned her look with one as steadfast 
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And thus they remained for a long moment, 
each reading the other's white face. Then, 
finding she did not speak, he bowed, and left 
the room. 

All Leila's courage forsook her with the 
closing of that door. 

^* Jack," she said piteously, holding out her 
arms to the dumb wood, ''Jack, come back. 
I love you; I can't let you go." 

And there was no voice nor answer. 

This one act of loyalty to her dead Father's 
memory was costing the daughter all that 
made life worth living. 

Yet a sacrifice cannot be without the death 
of the victim. One can only pray that the 
object may be worth the offering. 

In this case it was doubtftiL 

Lethbridge was no hero — simply an 
everyday man, remarkable for nothing 
special beyond a certain fascination of 
manner, which made him a pleasant addition 
to any party. 

Yet three women, each of whom severally 
could, perhaps, leave more of a mark in the 
world than himself, were breaking their hearts 
for him at one and the same time. 
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It is a mystery, this strange passion called 
Love, but it is a very tangible fact. And 
with all our learning and science we get no 
nearer the solution of the problem. 



CHAPTER XXI 

^^ Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long." 

Kmgsleif. 

'* I SHALL esteem it a great honour, Madame, 
if you will/' said the Professor. 

He was standing in front of Mammie, his 
large hands outspread, his face intensely 
earnest 

She looked across doubtfriUy at the General. 

" What will your audience be, Professor ? " 
queried the latter. 

" My audience ? " repeated the Professor — 
" they will be rough, but gentle. This sounds 
a paradox, but it is true. They are working- 
people, with no polish, but they would not 
hurt a lady. If Madame will come she will 
be as safe as in her own drawing-room." 

"Then we will come together," said the 
General promptly. 

"And I too," said Alan from the hearth- 
rug, "shall hope to make one of the crowd 
if I can get away from work." 
217 
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" I thank you," said the Professor with 
quaint dignity. He began to pace the room, 
as he always did when his brain was working. 
"You are kind to me, my friends. I have 
often before been permitted to speak to the 
Club, but never on this subject, and I wish 
it to be a success. It is the one great plan 
of my life — ^my heart's desire — to make the 
world a little more beautiftil before I die. 
Ach ! the ugliness of it ! " 

It seemed to oppress him and overwhelm 
his very being. He threw out his long arms, 
and executed a kind of windmill exercise, 
as if to throw off the weight of hideosity 
which hung like a dark cloud over his head. 

" There will soon not be one pretty person 
left — not one I " 

It was like the cry of the ancient Hebrew 
prophets bewailing the loss of their beautiM 
Jerusalem. 

Suddenly he stopped, and pulled up short 
in front of Mammie. 

"Ah, Madame, if you would only allow 
me to present you to my audience as a living 
example of what a woman should be ! " 

"Oh, please, do not!" cried Mammie in 
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some real alann. " I should not like it at 
all ; it could really never be. I really think 
I had better not come." 

It was the Professor's turn to be alarmed. 
" Madame," he cried, " you promised, and you 
will not draw back ? You may trust me ; 
nothing shall hurt or annoy you. I have 
passed my word." 

"The man is a fanatic, but you may trust 
him," said Alan a few minutes later, when 
the Professor had gone. "You can rest 
assured, Mrs L'Estrange, that he admires you 
too much to cause you any annoyance. 

" I really felt a little nervous," confessed 
Mammie, laughing ; " the man is so engrossed 
in his plans that my feelings would seem but 
a small sacrifice for its fiirtherance." 

She was not quite reassured even, three 
days later, when they arrived at the room 
where the Professor was to give his lecture. 

He met them at the door with evident 
pleasure. 

"This is good," he said. "I have kept 
places. Come." 

Their places were in the front row, which 
did not tend to calm Mammie's fears; but 
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she took the chair nearest the wall, and tried 
not to feel that their party was an object of 
attraction. 

" You will be safe here," said the Professor's 
voice, in a whisper which tried hard not to be 
excited. " The room is filling fast. We shall 
have a good meeting." 

The room was, indeed, filling almost too 
fast for comfort, the drizzling rain outside 
serving to bring in an audience rather than 
keep them away. For the company was 
chiefly composed of the brotherhood of the 
pavement, who only change their recreation 
ground when inclement weather renders the 
usual one untenable. The room was gener- 
ally used as a men's reading-room or club; 
but to-night they brought their womenfolk, 
though the feminine element by no means 
predominated. 

Nor was it particularly fair, as usually ap- 
plicable to the sex. Here and there a bright 
ribbon or gay shawl testified to its owner's 
attempts at finery; but the neighbourhood 
was too poor and busy to allow of much 
time for vanity, and worn faces and rough, 
lined hands were in the majority. 
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The constant inroad of muddy boots did 
not improve the cleanliness of the floor, 
and an odour of stale tobacco impregnated 
an atmosphere which less keen noses than 
Mammie's might have objected to. 

It was altogether a new experience for 
her, and not without interest. She forgot 
to be nervous after she had once moved 
her chair so that a woman with her baby 
might come nearer the stove. 

One or two men tried lighting their pipes, 
but the Professor nipped it in the bud. 

"My friends, let us not smoke; we have 
ladies here to-night." 

His glance kept steadfastly away from 
Mammie, and included only the wives and 
sweethearts scattered among the coats. 

After a little whispering and discussion 
the pipes were put out 

The Professor was not usually nervous, 
but to-night his subject weighed on his 
mind. He wished to make it attractive, 
but his audience were ticklish. They needed 
very careftil handling. Most of them were 
free-thinkers — in the sense of every man 
forming his own opinion and sticking to 
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it; several were socialists. Any allusions 
to the aristocratic class they hated would 
bring down on his head a hubbub, and 
dissolve the meeting. 

Like a skilful politician he started 
cautiously, feeling the pulse of his listeners 
till it beat in unison with his own. He 
mooted his idea of a mission to the Rich, 
and it caught on, and was appreciated. 
Several grunts of approval showed that he 
was making way. He grew bolder. He 
ventured to bring the truth nearer home. 

"Do you not see," he cried, "how, in 
your rush onward, you are leaving much 
behind? You are all clambering to the top 
of the ladder, and never pause to see if 
the foundations are secure. You clamour 
for Free Education, and rest satisfied when 
your children are crammed with learning, 
never waiting to ask if it be the right kind, 
or realising that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. And what is the conse- 
quence ? Look round you and see. 

" Is this headlong rush to the front doing 
us real good? Is it making us richer, 
happier, or more contented ? Gtod forbid that 
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I should wish to take firom you one jot or 
tittle of the privileges you have gained in 
these days; but you do not use them 
rightly. We cannot all be scholars or all 
great men. So long as the world lasts 
some individual will, here and there, rise 
above the common herd, and make for 
himself a name by his talents or power, 
leaving the great majority to do the every- 
day work. And very useful work it is. 

"We want educated people for this — men 
with more learning than their fathers, but 
not men who are too proud to work with 
their hands. What is to become of the land 
or the workshops if you all crowd into the 
library and office ? 

" Give your children a sound education by 
all means, but do not cram them with so- 
called accomplishments, of which they do 
not even understand the meaning. If a 
boy or girl has good abilities you may be 
quite sure he or she will rise sooner or 
later. But there must always be some to 
do what your poet calls the * common 
round.' You are all anxious now to get 
away from cultivating the land or doing 
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work which has been yours for generations. 
And what is the result? Gentlemen are 
turning to and taking up fanning and 
poultry-keeping and dairy " 

'*Do 'em good," interrupted a voice firom 
the audience, which elicited appreciative 
laughter from various parts of the room. 

The Professor waited patiently until it 
had subsided ; then he continued, with idmost 
sorrowful intonation : 

" Only you do not see that it is your- 
selves who do suffer. Ever5rthing grows 
dearer, and more foreign produce is im- 
ported every year. Your beautiful fields 
yield next to nothing, or remain untilled. 
And why ? Is it only bad harvests ? Is 
it reaUy that the weather is so much worse 
than in the days of your grandparents ? 

"No. It is because you yourselves — 
the farmers, the labourers, who know about 
the soil — will not work it. You come 
crowding into the big towns, where you get 
no work, and live like pigs, while all the 
time your wide green acres are being farmed 
by men who know nothing about it. They 
try hard, and work honestly and bravely, 
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but they know nothing. 'Prentice hands 
cannot turn out the same good thing as 
skilled labour. And you suffer, and have 
to pay in the towns for their mistakes in 
the country. 

" I say to you : Go back. Go back into 
the country, and take up your rights again. 
Go back, and let your improved learning be 
brought to bear upon the capabilities of 
land, labour, and capital, and it will return 
in blessings on your head." 

He paused for breath, and a man at the 
bottom of the room got up and spoke. 

" Look here, master ; I'm a countryman 
myself, and I'd like to say a word, if you 
don't mind." 

'* Come up, my friend," said the Professor ; 
" come up by me and speak ; we shall 
Hke to hear what you have to say." 

" It ain't much," answered the man, with 
a mixture of bashfulness at his own 
temerity and a dogged determination to 
say his say now he was once on his feet, 
"and I can say it just as well down here 
as up on that there platform. You know 
more'n I do, master; but what I say is 
p 
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that it*.s the icomtn who sre at the bottom 
of it If the womenfcdk didn^t come 
pushin' in thereld be mme wiyrk for the 
men.*' 

He sat down again, as abruptly as he 
had risen, and for a moment there was 
silence. 

Then the Professor woke up. His eyes 
glowed. He spread out his big hands, and 
they knew he meant business* His words 
were, perhaps, occasionally above the heads 
of his audience, but their earnestness carried 
conviction. In the torrent of language his 
foreign ac-cent impressed by its quaintness. 

" You are right, my friend, you are right 
You have spoken just what I would say. 
It is the {K)int to which I was leading you. 
Your women are working bravely, but they 
are mining you. Why have you let them 
enter everj- employment and do the work 
for half a man's wages ? Why have you 
let them compete with you, thereby re- 
ducing vacancies by many hundreds ? You 
stand outside the workshops while your 
wives go in. Ach ! but it pitiable to see 
the women struggling with their fathers 
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and husbands and brothers to do the work 
for a minimum of pay. There is a host of 
them — an army — ready to do this! They 
try to be governesses, half taught them- 
selves ; companions, typewriters, post-office 
clerks — anything to get a little daily bread. 
Your high-born women stand side by side 
with their sisters from Whitechapel. And 
what is the result? You have no homes; 
there is no one to take care of your little 
children, to bring them up, to teach them " 

" We have schools," interrupted a somewhat 
surly voice from the audience. 

The Professor snorted scornfully. 

"Ach!" he cried, "you may cram your 
child with knowledge, but that will never 
make him great. It won't expand his energies 
or stimulate his activity. A man cannot be 
great unless his eye be clear, his passions 
under control, the animal in him beaten 
down, the higher nature developed. And for 
this we want mothers. Where are they ? 

" Each day I see coming from your factories 
poor, tired women ; your little ones — babies 
themselves — running to meet them with the 
infants who depend on them for their life. Is 
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it possible for a child to be reared, or even 
bom, healthily under circumstances like these ? 

"The woman, perhaps, reaches home five 
minutes before her husband. There is no fire 
lit, nothing ready for him. She has no idea 
of management or keeping house, for she 
has never had time to learn. She went to a 
factory at thirteen ; he married her fix>m there. 
Domestic service was too slow — what you call 
humdrum — for her; there was no running 
about the streets, no liberty — all of which the 
factory gave. But she does not see the evils 
of the factory. How it takes away her looks, 
leaving her pale and heavy-eyed. How it 
makes her too tired to care whether her face 
or home are pretty. Oh, men, do you Uke to 
see your women ugly? They are growing 
fiightfiil, hideous " 

An uneasy movement throughout the room 
warned the Professor he was treading on 
dangerous ground, and he changed his tactics 
hurriedly. 

"They can be so beautiful; you know it 
yourselves — how they look when their cheeks 
are rosy and their eyes shine ; when they are 
gentle and graceftil and womanly." 
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His glance wandered involuntarily to 
Mammie, but with an effort came back be- 
fore she had time to feel nervous. 

"I would repeat to you," he continued, 
" do not be so anxious to go forward, but Go 
back. Your inventions and manufactip*es are 
very wonderful, but can they produce any- 
thing so beautiful as in the old days ? Saving 
labour sometimes means scamping work. Our 
carpets wear out in two years ; our antique 
furniture chips off, and shows deal underneath ; 
our woven embroideries cannot compare with 
those of which every stitch was worked by hand. 
Yet you calmly sit down, and acknowledge that 
you are inferior to your grandparents ! 

" Have you no ideas in your brains ? Are 
your heads so dull that they have no concep- 
tion of the beautiful ? No travail throes to 
bring forth designs which shall rival the old 
masters ? For the arts are not dead ; they 
are only lying dormant in your own brains, 
and you are too lazy to use them. When 
you try to blow up men and buildings with 
your bombs you forget that those buildings 
belong to you also — ^to the poor man as well 
as to the rich. 
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"Pah! your dynamite is only temporary 
strength 1 It may kill single lives but it 
cannot change a nation. You want some- 
thing more lasting than this; you want a 
subtle, secret influence — and this must be 
your women'' 

He had been lashing his hearers with a whip 
during the last few minutes, regardless alike 
in his excitement of their feelings or opinions, 
and now when he paused to wipe his hot fore- 
head the faces raised to his by no means wore 
their pleasantest expression. 

Alan M'Nair sprang lightly up beside him 
on the platform, and met the clouded looks 
with a smile. 

'* Perhaps," he began good-naturedly, " you 
fellows will think that a parson ought not to 
speak to you to-night, but I have worked 
amongst you for a good many years, though 
in a different part of London, and know just 
what your difficulties are. I think the Pro- 
fessor has just given us such a beautiful idea 
that we ought not to let it drop without 
thinking it over and trying to turn it to some 
account. When he reminds us that there lies 
hidden in our brains the same power which 
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enabled our ancestors to produce works of 
art upon which this twentieth century stands 
to gaze in wondering awe we begin to 
wonder whether our women's energies can- 
not be turned to account in that direction; 
whether it could not become fashionable for 
ladies to have some at least of their garments 
made by hand instead of by machine. 

'' I do not know much about it, of course ; 
but I remember that my mother used to tell 
me always to have my shirts handmade, be- 
cause they would last so much longer." 

A general suppressed titter showed that the 
audience was recovering its good-humour. 

"Now, perhaps," Alan continued, " if women 
could be persuaded to revive again these old 
mysteries of the needle they would find de- 
velopment for some of their energies, and it 
would work in so many ways. It would take 
them out of competition with you men, and 
enable you to earn better wages. It would 
bring back a little of the beauty into your 
everyday life, which is so fast being lost " 

" Ach 1 " ejaculated the Professor, with a 
long-drawn sigh of contentment. 

" And," went on Alan, " it would give you 
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better homes to which to return after a long 
day's work. Would you not rather come 
back to a bright little wife, with a bow in her 
hair and pink cheeks, instead of a heavy-eyed 
creature, too tired with her factory work to 
do more for you than was absolutely necessary? 
Would you not rather see her teaching your 
children than anyone else? For there are 
some things which can only be learnt at our 
mothers knee. In Japan they train women 
from infancy in every domestic art Germany 
is proverbial for its housewives. Why should 
Englishwomen consider it beneath their notice 
to become perfect wives and mothers ? And 
if you take care of your women it will re- 
bound on yourselves. Wholesome food, 
decent clothing, smaU refinements, are every- 
day trifles, but they make up a wonderful 
whole. Your homes are like workshops — only 
the things you make are children with living 
souls. 

" Oh, have you ever thought," he concluded 
earnestly, " how, if only one good piece of work 
in the shape of a physically and morally well- 
made man and woman could be turned out of 
each of these human workshops, there would 
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be several million more helpers against vice in 
England alone ? It seems hard to begin, but 
it will, because, as Englishmen, we are not 
ashamed to own we have been making a mis- 
take ; it will succeed, because an Englishman 
never lets himself be beaten." 

The meeting broke up very quietly. 

Only Mammie forgot to congratulate the 
Professor, because she was so busy taking the 
address of the woman with the baby, and pro- 
mising to bring a mixture of her own for its 
cough. 



CHAPTER XXII 

" Measure thy life by loss instead of gain." 

H. E. King. 

It was the day following that on which 
Leila had given her lover his conge. 

The morning had been stormy — meta- 
phorically speaking only — for bright sunshine 
still continued outside. Within there had 
been every description of cloud and tempest 
Lady Emily by turns tearful, persuasive, 
vexed, and grieved — utterly unable to 
find any reason for this sudden termination 
to the wedding .preparations. 

Was it a whim ? A lover's quarrel ? She 
would do anything to act as mediator — 
even go and speak to Jack Lethbridge, and 
bring him back. Men were often hasty: 
was it his fault or hers? 

Leila, scarcely yet master of herself, 
agonised with the doubts which came with 
reaction, feeling that she could not, even 
to her Mother, answer tliese questions, fled 
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from them all as the only means of escape, 
and came to Pen. 

She stood, bmying her face in a bwich of 
crimson carnations which she had bought for 
an extravagant sum on the way, inhaling 
their sweetness, and trying to calm her 
whirling brain. 

Life seemed to have suddenly grown such 
a puzzle. Into two days had rushed the 
experience and pain of years. She could 
neither see nor understand anything clearly. 

There was a little rustle along the 
passage. Pen appeared in the doorway. 

"Oh, Leila, how beautiful! Carnations 
at this time of the yearl Not reaUy for 
me?" 

For Leila had held out the bunch 
silently, and Pen's cheeks were glowing 
with a colour which rivalled the blossoms. 
It faded, though, all too quickly, Leila 
thought. 

" I meant to have come and seen you 
before," she said, " but I have been busy." 
It was not what she intended to say, but 
it was difficult to begin. 

" Yes ; I know," said Pen. She put her 
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flowers into a tumbler of water, and came 
and stood by Leila. 

'*I have been busy too, or I should have 
come. . . . Leila, I wanted to tell you how 
I have been thinking of you, and hoping 
you were going to be very, very happy.'' 

Why did Pen make it so difficult to go 
on? Why did she stand there with her 
sweet face alight with a sympathy which 
was so true because it realised so fully 
the happiness which it had resigned to 
another ? 

Pen, among her hospital wards of suffer- 
ing and sin and poverty, was learning divine 
lessons of self-abnegation. 

Leila caught her breath. 

•'Sit down Pen," she said hastily; "do 
sit down. You are on your feet all day, 
and must want rest." 

The latter obeyed. There was only one 
chair, so she sat on the bed. Her very 
attitude betrayed weariness in every limb. 

"You are looking thin. Pen. Are you 
sure you are strong enough for the work?" 
went on Leila, speaking hurriedly, that they 
might not revert to dangerous topics again. 
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" I should not think this is very comfort- 
able, is it?" 

She glanced round the tiny room with its 
bed, chest of drawers doing double duty as 
a dressing-table, one chair, and some hooks 
for dresses to hang upon. 

"Oh yes," answered Pen cheerfully; "it 
is so nice having a room to myself, and 
this is very cosy. I have aU my home 
photographs up there }x) look at." 

"Is your work very hard?" asked Leila. 
"Tell me about it." 

And Pen launched into an account of 
her daily routine, supplementing it with 
anecdotes of interesting cases, and growing 
eloquent over successful cures. 

"I wonder whether I should like it," 
remarked Leila thoughtftilly as she finished. 

" Leila 1" Pen's voice was in a mixture 
of amusement and surprise. 

"I mean it," said Leila slowly. "Do 
you think the matron would take me if I 
applied? It is a beautiful work." 

The other's puzzled eyes scanned her face. 
Leila returned the look for a minute, then 
she got up, laughing. 
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*• Don't look so horrified, Pen; it is not 
complimentary to my powers. You evi- 
dently do not think much of my nursing 
capacities. What kind of a view have you 
firom this window ; anything besides chimney- 
pots?" 

She craned her head out, and then drew 
back, saying carelessly: "I never thanked 
you for your congratulations, Pen, but 
there is need for them now. 1 came to tell 
you myself to-day, before you heard it from 
anyone else, that our engagement is broken 
off. Captain I^ethbridge and I have, 
fortunately, discovered in time that we do 
not love each other well enough to marry." 

They could not see one another's faces. 
Leila's was pale. Over Pen's rushed a 
flood of colour, which retreated instantly, 
leaving her whiter than her visitor. 

She went forward, and took the latter's 
arm. 

" Leila, he hcumt given you up ? " 

The pathetic entreaty of the question 
nearly unnerved Leila. 

She caught Pen's hand, and looked fiill 
into her eyes. 
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"Pen," she said, "you would not have 
two people marry unless they reaUy loved 
each other?" 

It seemed as though her heart stopped 
beating while she waited for the answer. 
Was it only one second that Pen hesitated? 
Could it be that at the last moment a 
respite was coming — something to tide over 
the difficulty ? Then : 

"No, I would not," said Pen very softly 
but gravely. 

I^eila dropped her glove, and picked it up 
again. 

"Do not pity me, then," she said lightly. 
"Come along, and show me that little 
boy who had the operation, and then I 
must fly. The afternoons grow dark so 
quickly." 

They went into the long ward, and made 
the boy happy with all sorts of promises of 
books and toys to come next day; then 
they went down together into the vestibule, 
and I^eila reclaimed her bicycle from the 
porter. 

"The first time I have been on it so far 
alone in I^ondon," she said, still . speaking 
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in the same light tone. "Good-bye, Pen; 
come and see me the next time you have 
a day off." 

Her farewell kiss was a very close one. 

"She rides well, she do," was the porters 
admiring comment, wondering if the tears 
in nurse's eyes were brought there by a 
longing to do likewise. 

He would have repeated his conunenda- 
tions could he have watched the object of 
his admiration cleverly evading a heavy 
dray, which turned out of Conduit Street 
with a swing which no reasonable cyclist 
could be expected to calculate for. Only 
there was an omnibus behind which she did 
not see, and it and her wheel somehow 
came into collision ; and there was a crash 
and a crowd of people, and a sudden 
cessation of traffic, with urgent inquiries 
after a poUceman. 



CHAPTER XXIIl 

'^ Quoth he^ * I gie up my housewife skep, 
rU be nae mair gudewife.' ** 

Old Scottish Ballad. 

Lady Julia wished more than ever that she 
had never left home. Her regrets began in 
the train. Speeding homewards in the express 
she pondered over the foregoing evening, and 
almost wished she had not spoken. 

To be sm« she was within her rights. If 
the girl's mother never exercised any control 
it was certainly the business of her next nearest 
and dearest to speak a word in season. Girls 
are natm^y thoughtless, and must not be 
allowed to go their own way unchecked. 

Nevertheless, Lady Julia had an uncom- 
fortable sensation of having erred. There are 
two ways of doing everything, and she had 
taken the wrong one. She might have spoken 
more gently. She might even have waited, 
and not said anything that night. In the 
morning her first indignation would have 
had time to cool, l^eila seemed to feel more 
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than she had given her credit for. She 
certainly looked very heavy-eyed that morning ; 
and perhaps, after all, it was all right. Pen 
was over-tired, or she would not have cried 
And she had nothing actually to go upon 
to prove that Captain Lethbridge loved her 
more than Leila. It was very perplexing. 
Lady JuUa's brain grew quite weary going 
over these and the like thoughts. It was 
quite a relief ^^hen the slackening speed 
announced that her journey was at an end. 

" Well," concluded her ladyship with a sigh, 
" I did it for the best. I am very thankful 
I have no girls of my own ; they are a terrible 
responsibiUty." 

But not the only one. Husbands are apt 
to fall under the same category sometimes. 
Lady JuUa found much to do on re-entering 
her own domain. 

She had some prophetic misgivings on the 
way up. First, the Squire would insist on 
driving himself, which always made her 
nervous. It also precluded any continuous 
conversation. In their brief snatches of talk 
he had been suspiciously anxious to hear every 
detail of her London visit, leading away any 
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attempt at questions about home with some 
such remarks as : " Yes ; the greenhouses look 
very well. Now, tell me what you did on 
Wednesday." 

There was certainly a look of relief on 
William's face as he opened the door, but 
scarcely even a welcoming smile from the 
head housemaid when she met her in the 
passage. And Parkins's ominous '' It is quite 
time we came home, my lady," when she came 
to dress her for dinner was anything but 
reassuring. 

They were, however, but forerunners of 
the storm, which reached its climax next 
morning when Cook, in her iciest tones of 
respectful dignity, ''hoped her ladyship had 
benefited by her change, and she was glad 
to see her home again, as she wished to give 
a month's warning." 

"But," cried poor Lady Julia, "I cannot 
understand it. You were all quite happy and 
contented when I went away, and with the 
house fiill of people next week I shall have 
no time to make inquiries about anyone to 
take your place." 

Cook smiled pit3dngly. She would not 
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presume to complain or put her ladyship 
to any inconvenience, but she was accustomed 
to be treated with that respect due to her 
years, and not like a girl taking her first 
place. 

"But we always have tried to treat you 
well,", her mistress asserted in mystified non- 
comprehension. "You really must explain 
what is the matter." 

Then it all came out, bit by bit How 
Master would order his dinner every day 
himself, though Cook had understood she was 
to supply his wants from the depths of her 
own experience. And, indeed, she had been 
quite long enough in good families to know 
what gentlemen liked, and would have sent 
him up the nicest possible Uttle dinners 
without any instructions. Then he had 
carried out his threat of a bachelor s dinner 
party. Of course, she hadn't a word to say 
against that — he could ask whom he liked 
to his own house. But it was an unheard- 
of thing to change both entries and sweets 
in the middle of the afternoon just because 
he thought one of the gentlemen would like 
something better. She supposed the latter 
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must be what they called a " bon-vivant " ; 
but she had no patience with those fanciful 
foreign names, and called it greediness. 

Cook's pronounciation of the *' fanciful 
foreign name" was distinctly English, and 
she brought it out with a snort of disdain 
which seemed to include all those unfortunate 
beings who happened to be bom on the other 
side of the Channel. 

Lady Julia hoped she had finished, but 
the tale of woe was not yet complete. 

Master had seen fit to give everything 
out of the store cupboard himself, and had, 
moreover pottered (Cook used the word in her 
indignation) down into the kitchen to ask 
her all sorts of questions about the flour, and 
whether she thought the game was properly 
hung, and divers other inquiries of a like 
nature. 

Lady JuUa Ustened and soothed and 
compromised, finally sending Cook back to 
her kingdom with a half concession to think 
things over again before finally giving warning. 

" For I feel sure I could not easily get 
anyone to suit me as well as you do. Cook," 
was her mistress's diplomatic conclusion. 
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Then she allowed herself a few minutes' 
rest before commencing preparations for the 
next week's guests, and even made use of 
Parkins as a medium of communication with 
the housemaid, not feeling equal to the further 
revelations which that functionary might be 
anxious to make. They came to her event- 
ually through Parkins. 

The Squire, with a laudable determination 
to keep the maids out of mischief, ordered 
a thorough and systematic cleaning of all the 
rooms. In vain Martha pleaded that they 
had already gone through their annual spring 
cleaning, and, moreover, were regularly turned 
out once a week. Her master would listen 
to no arguments. He supplemented his orders 
by frequent visits, to see that valuable bits 
of china were not being broken or old 
furniture injured by careless hands. Further- 
more, his post-prandial slumbers were haunted 
by visions of maids holding high revel in 
wanton idleness, which necessitated meal- 
times being spent in searching table-cloth or 
table-napkins for imaginary holes, which might 
provide occupation in the truly feminine 
pastime of darning. 
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Altogether, the Squire was more busy than 
Dr Watt's proverbial bee, but with scarcely 
such happy results. 

Williams was the only person who, to 
use their own phrase, had been "let alone," 
and it is questionable whether his lot was 
any more enviable, since he had to be the 
recipient of all the woes of the housekeeper's 
room and servants' hall. 

No wonder everyone was glad to see Lady 
Julia back again. 

And the Squire most of all. 

He settled himself in his favourite arm- 
chair after dinner, and put his feet on the 
fender with a sigh of contentment. 

"Quite a relief, my dear, to have one 
evening of peace again. I had no idea house- 
keeping was such hard work; but you will 
find everything right I have not let them 
go to sleep while you were away." 

Lady Julia murmured some suitable reply. 
She had not the heart to enlighten him. To 
her duty-loving mind it seemed an oppor- 
tunity of self-punishment for her own hasti- 
ness to bear these worries silently. So she 
said she had the house-books to look over, 
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pleading her absence as an excuse for doing 
them at such an unseasonable hour. And 
her lord, cheerftilly assuring her that The 
Field would supply him with sufficient re- 
creation, read but three pages of it before 
relapsing into the repose so long denied him. 

Lady Julia sat at her writing-table, and 
totted up the weekly accounts with praise- 
worthy energy. The Squire's snoring played 
a little accompaniment to her thoughts, 
which were by no means peaceful She felt 
harassed and worried and tired. Leila's 
face kept coming before her mental vision 
in a way which made it impossible to calcu- 
late the value of eleven pounds of mutton 
at tenpence three farthings a pound. And 
the butcher always wrote so badly. " If 
they would only teach children the three 
R's properly how much better it woidd be!" 
sighed Lady Julia in irritation bom of weari- 
ness. 

She did not know the Professor ; but they 
would have got on well together — excepting 
that he would have wanted more amuse- 
ment for the lower classes than she thought 
necessary. 
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As it was, she sighed again over the sad 
degeneration in caligraphy, forgetting that 
in the good old days the butcher would 
probably not have been able to write at all, 
and finally went to bed early, looking for- 
ward, as we all do, to that to-morrow which 
seems so bright seen through the eyes of 
to-day. 

But Lady Julia did not require the prophet's 
reminder next morning that there is no peace 
for the wicked. She not only hastily included 
herself in that category but felt that her 
punishment was beginning to be greater than 
she could bear. Moreover, it lost half its 
comfort when it ceased to be self-inflicted. 

The letter which lay upon her plate was 
calculated to take away any appetite for 
breakfast It was blotted and incoherent 
and voluminous. Lady Emily wrote with 
scalding tears, which had made the lines run 
into each other in a hopeless muddle. 

"For I must tell you at once, dear Julia, 
as it all happened directly you had gone, 
only I knew nothing of it till the afternoon. 
And there seems to be no real reason. The 
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dear child seems labouring under some hal- 
lucination that they do not love each other. 
Can you come back, if only for one night, 
to help me bring her to her senses?" 

The following pages were a tangled skein 
of possible reasons and wild conjectures. 
Fears for her child's broken heart mingling 
with inquiries as to how dressmakers were 
to be put off and orders cancelled. Con- 
demnation of Lethbridge side by side with 
the conviction that he would be shot directly 
he reached Africa, as all the best men in- 
evitably were. 

The poor mother had literally poured out 
her heart to her sister, finding relief in put- 
ting into words the jumbled mass of thoughts 
which overwhelmed her brain. 

But the result was far from easy to read. 

The Squire had to ask Lady Julia twice 
if she would have a poached Qgg^ before she 
even heard him speaking, and then he had 
to come round himself and. turn off the urn 
before the teapot overflowed. 

" It seems to me, my dear, that you have 
lost your art of housekeeping in London. 
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Better let me have the reins a Uttle longer. 
Aha I I believe I am a better housekeeper 
than you!" 

He was in excellent humoiu*. The removal 
of responsibility made him feel as light-hearted 
as a boy. He went on chuckling to himself, 
and making little jokes without discovering 
that his wife was taking no notice. 

At last, after a longer silence than usual, 
he glanced up, and saw her face. 

"What are you looking so glum about 
this morning, my dear? — not very compli- 
mentary to me. I suppose Emily has been 
writing to you alx)ut some dress of Leila's 
that does not fit, or she cannot match the 
ribbons for a tea-gown. I saw a thick en- 
velope from her this morning. Never knew 
such creatures as you women for writing 
pages about nothing — particularly where 
clothes are concerned." 

Lady Julia did not show him the letter, 
but she told him the contents. Her voice 
was low, and almost conscience-stricken, as 
if her innocent husband might turn round 
and denounce her as the cause of this un- 
expected climax. 
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But he did not seem at all impressed. 

"Is that all? Don't love each other? 
Why on earth could they not have found 
that out before? Young idiots!*' Then, 
^dth unchivalrous energy, he attacked the 
weaker side. "Girls never know their own 
minds; and Leila was always a flirt Only, 
it is too bad of her to put her Mother to 
all the expense of a trousseau for nothing. 
Want you to go and speak to her? Non- 
sense, my dear ! I shoidd not hear of it for 
a moment. If anyone speaks to her it will 
be me, and I shall write her a piece of my 
mind." 

He stuck to the idea of its being all his 
niece's fault; even when the afternoon 
brought a telegram which reduced Lady 
JuUa to tears. 

" Leila ill ? Nonsense, my deai* ; only a fit 
of hysterics at finding her lover takes her 
at her word. I know what girls are. What 
do you say? Accident off her bicycle? 
Seriously hurt. Bosh I You have read it 
wrong. Give it to me." 

Lady Julia quite forgave his unusual rude- 
ness in snatching it from her hands, and 
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even dried her tears with pleasure at the 
change its perusal wrought in him. 

The telegram was from the doctor, and, 
therefore, more lucid than any Lady Emily 
would have penned. 

"Poor girl, poor girl; wonder how it 
happened? Riding recklessly, I suppose; 
didn't care what happened. That young 
fellow deserves to be horsewhipped — and I 
should like to do it." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

'' Nothing but the Infinite Pitj is sufficient for the 
infinite pathos of human life." — John Ingletani, 

" I WANT Pen," were some of Leila's first 
words when she woke to consciousness. " If 
I am going to be ill I want Pen to nurse 
me. 

It was one of those sick cravings which 
it is the privilege of illness to have gratified, 
and the doctor decreed that his patient's 
wishes must be obeyed. He was the same 
who had sent the telegram to Lady Julia, 
and now, with the kindness which seems to 
be synonymous with his profession, he 
went himself to the hospital to prevent 
disappointment 

A few words to the matron in her private 
room gained a ready assent to the unusual 
request. The tear which that capable, 
self-contained woman wiped away was a 
living witness against the theory that daily 
contact with suffering and death hardens 
any woman's nature. 

a54 
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One's personal experience testifies to the 
fact that those who know most of these 
things are the tenderest hearted. 

So Pen went to Portman Square that 
evening. 

"I shall not be very troublesome. Pen; 
only I do like to have you about me. You 
look so pretty in that cap and apron. Now, 
sit down here, where I can look at you, 
in the big arm-chair; you are on yoiu* feet 
quite enough without standing for nothing. 
No; I am in no pain, thank you; only my 
legs feel so funny and numb." 

She was a very gentle Leila, very con- 
siderate for Pen's every comfort, so anxious 
that Lady Emily should give her food and 
drink before she even began nursing. Very 
tender, too, to her mother; very touching 
in her childlike obedience. 

But by-and-by, when poor, tired, agitated 
Lady Emily (who had had no sleep the 
night before, thinking of her daughter's 
broken engagement) was persuaded to lie 
down in the adjoining dressing-room, Leila 
gave almost a sigh of relief. 

" Now, Pen, draw up your arm-chair close 
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to the bed — yes, quite close — and get that 
big rug to cover you up. Are you warm? 
That is right. And now give me your 
hand to hold, and talk to me as you do to 
the children in the hospital. Pen, I know 
all about it, though the doctor will not tell 
me, and . . . Fm frightened. It seems as 
though I were going out into the dark. 
What is it hke, Pen? You see people die 
so often." 

The wistful pleading, the break in the 
voice, the craving to know the Great 
Secret ! Who amongst us has not had 
moments when the reality of Death holds 
us with a certainty which will not be 
denied — demands to be heard — with a voice 
eloquent by its muteness? 

Pen, out of the depths of her newly-bought 
experience, soothed and talked and helped. 
In the silent night-watches the two girls 
poured out their hearts to each other in a 
confidence which years of friendship could 
never have created. But when the sands 
are dropping out fast a day becomes as 
a thousand years, and Time makes leaps 
and bounds, as if it were trying to compete 
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with its rival Eternity, to which the soul 
is hastening. 

Leila grew <5almer, became drowsy, 

"Put your head down on the pillow by 
me, Pen. I thmk I could go to sleep." 

Lady Emily, coming in fresh and anxious, 
found them sleeping as quietly as children, 
their two heads touching each other on the 
pillow. 

Pen started up, with the instinct of being 
wanted, but was gently put back again, 
with injunctions to rest. 

it was nearly an hour later when Leila 
awoke, and with the new day began a period 
of restlessness. She must see and speak to 
everyone. 

Brown, her own maid, was summoned and 
Pen given over to her care, with detailed 
injunctions to see that she had breakfast 
and every comfort. A message was des- 
patched to Jack Lethbridge, another to 
Hammersmith. 

"One always wants to say good-bye to 
one's friends." 

The terrors of the night were forgotten. 
She even tried to rally their spirits. 
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Lady Julia, arriving travel-stained and 
unstrung, found herself greeted with brilliant 
cheeks and playful tones. 

''Aunt Julia, are you not thinking that 
this just serves me right ? I ought never to 
have ridden a bicycle, ought I?" Then, as 
her words called forth a tearftil protest: 
" You are not begging my pardon, are you ? 
You must not do that Of course, you 
were quite right to speak if you thought 
me as bad as that Only, Auntie," and 
the feverish grasp grew almost painful in 
its intensity, "will you just remember, next 
time you have to speak to a girl, that even 
the New Women have feelings; and I don't 
think they are quite bad all through — even 
if we do ride bicycles and do not do quite 
the same as you did when you were a girl." 

The Squire came out of the room blubber- 
ing like a schoolgirl, because she had thrown 
her arms round his neck, and told him he 
had always been the best and kindest of 
uncles to her. 

Then followed an hour alone with Lady 
Emily, in which she settled her worldly 
possessions, and was prodigal of little, tender. 
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loving words to the mother who so doted 
upon her. 

It was a long, wearing morning — and still 
Lethbridge did not appear. 

He did not come until the middle of the 
afternoon. 

"I have been out all day," he said from 
the doorway, whither the Squire had brought 
him. For the Squire had again constituted 
himself watchdog, and spent the day at the 
window vowing all sorts of vengeance against 
that "young rascal," up to the very moment 
that he anticipated his ring by opening the 
door himself, when his mood as suddenly 
changed at sight of the shocked, white face. 

'^Saw you coming along the Square, so 
thought I would open the door. Yes ; she 
is alive. My dear fellow, you cannot go up 
to her with a face like that; come in here 
and have something. Of course, it was a 
shock to you — shock to all of us. Fine girl, 
and so full of life. Want to go up at once ? 
Well, I suppose I can take you; only pull 
yourself together." 

"Yes; I have been getting my things for 
Africa," Lethbridge went on, in reply to 
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Leila's eager questioning. ^^ I sail at the aid 
of the week." 

He had started a little at the first sight 
of Pen, but she had left the room after quietly 
greeting him, and left them alone together. 

Lethbridge took a ring out of his pocket, 
and put it back on Licila's finger with hands 
which trembled. 

" Just wear it again/' he pleaded. 

Leila leaned her head against his shoulder 
with a sigh of content. 

'' Just put your arms round me as you used 
to, Jack. It cannot hurt anybody now, and 
I want to speak to you. Don't go and do 
anjTthing rash in Africa, or run into needless 
danger, because I want you to come back 
and marry Pen. Your people won't object, 
because I have left her all my own money 
— Mother does not mind — and she will not 
be poor any more. You aren't crying, are 
you ? It is so dreadful to see men cry — and 
the Squire has once to-day already. It makes 
me so happy to think I have not quite spoiled 
anybody else's life. Now, kiss me again, and 

go." 

She was growing faint, and the reaction 
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of the day's excitement was telling upon 
her. 

" It is a very tiring thing to die," she said 
once to her Mother, with a wan smile, as 
the evening crept on. 

Presently she insisted upon Pen Ijong down 
beside her on the bed. 

" Never mind if it isn't what nurses generally 
do ; you are not a nurse to-night, but just Pen. 
I never had a sister, and it is so nice to pre- 
tend you are one. Say me one of the hymns 
you have in the hospital, and then say good- 
night." 

It was such a peaceful sleep — as the doctor 
had foretold — that even Lady Emily never 
discovered when her child ceased to breathe. 



CHAPTER XXV 

" Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou Ihr'st 
Live well" 

MilUm. 

The nine o'clock down express was due to 
start from Waterloo. There were not very 
many passengers, and those there were seemed 
chiefly occupied in trying to keep themselves 
warm. Most of them had friends to see them 
off, but there was an absence of merriment 
about it which seemed in keeping with the 
morning. A particularly gloomy fog hung 
over everything, depressing to the spirits, and 
rendering the keen air doubly penetrating. 

Probably out in the country there would 
be a sparkling rime frost, but here in London 
the heavy atmosphere fell down like a pall. 

Men stamped up and down, trjdng to get 
circulation into their feet, while women drew 
their furs closer round them, and wished the 
train would start. 

Just at that moment a little woman in grey 

advanced from the booking-office. Her quick 

362 
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glance scanned the platform till it found what 
she sought A solitary figure had beai stand- 
ing somewhat apart from the rest of the busy 
scene gravely contemplating his own pile of 
luggage. He had no friends to see him off, 
which, perhaps, accounted for the idea of 
forlomness which his attitude suggested. 

The little woman nodded to herself, and 
then stepped briskly along the platform in 
that direction. She waited quietly while the 
numerous packages were put into the carriage 
and its sole occupant had followed them. 
Then she held out her hand. 

''Aunt Eleanor!" the name slipped out 
in his surprise. *'You are not coming to 
Portsmouth ? " 

" No," she smiled back ; " I only came to 
say good-bye to you. I fancied you would 
not have many to see you off, so thought 
I might be one." 

" Yes ; I finished all my farewells with my 
affectionate family a few days ago — they 
are down in the country — and we went 
through the correct amount of weeping ; but 
this is very good of you." 

He spoke carelessly, but was visibly 
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touched. Under his moustache the lips were 
quivering. Aunt Eleanor noted lines which 
seemed to have come out all at once, and 
made him look years older in the grey 
morning light The eyes, too, were very 
tired. A man cannot go through a crisis 
such as Lethbridge had just experienced 
and come out unscarred. Aunt Eleanor's 
eyes, keen through her own sorrow, saw it alL 

Lethbridge arranged his rug to his satis- 
faction, and went on in the same tone : 

"Well, there is not much to regret in 
leaving this gloom, is there? Think how 
soon I shall be in the sunshine, pitying all 
of you I And then, perhaps, I shall never 
come back to it all, if I am lucky enough 
to get some fighting. It will be very jolly 
to have a bright remembrance for one's last, 
won't it?" 

But Aunt Eleanor would not laugh back. 
She would not hear the defiant tone or take 
any notice of the mirthless gaiety. 

"However bright it is in Africa," she said 
steadily, "do not forget how many will be 
thinking of you in England and wanting 
you back." 
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** No," he interrupted ; " not many. Failures 
are never wanted. Leila was ashamed of me. 
Pen refused me yesterday." 

His voice was exceedingly bitter; there 
was no longer any pretence of keeping up 
appearances. Aunt Eleanor impulsively laid 
her hand upon the one resting on the window- 
ledge. 

"Oh, I am so sorry for you," she said 
simply. 

Lethbridge glanced down queerly at the 
little grey glove, as though its touch com- 
forted him. He was not a man who talked 
about his feelings, but Aunt Eleanor drew 
confidences out of people by her intense 
sympathy. He looked straight in front of 
him, and went on speaking: 

" Perhaps you may think it was insulting 
Pen to propose in such indecent haste. But, 
you see, I had promised — and there was 
no time. I could not draw back after once 
volunteering for the front, and I thought it 
had better be settled before I started. She 
told me — " he caught his breath, and then 
went on with grim determination — ^^'^well, 
it is not very pleasant to have to record one's 
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own defeats, but she told me that whatever 
love she may once have had for me had 
died out utterly when . . . Lieila died. So, 
you see, there is no reason whatever now for 
me to come back or to avoid running into 
danger." 

His eyes came back to her face, as if defying 
contradiction. There was a hard look of 
misery in them which pleaded for pity even 
while he resented it. 

The whistle was sounding. In another 
moment the train would move. 

Aunt Eleanor could not let him go like 
that. Her eyes were full of tears, her little 
face working with emotion as she reached up 
and tried to make him hear : 

"Only don't you think that Life is worth 
living for itself? That it is given to us as a 
gift to be used and not thrown away ? " 

The train was slowly moving. 

He raised his hat. He meant to say good- 
bye, but his lips framed "God bless you." 
In another minute they were speeding away. 

"Good little soul," he muttered; "fancy 
her coming to bid me good-bye like that." 

As the Athenian steamed down Channel 
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that afternoon it carried on board a man 
feeling smaller, humbler, and therefore, 
perhaps, a far better man than he had ever 
been before. 

Society was very sorry for him. It never 
heard the real state of the case. Before the 
world had time to learn of the broken engage- 
ment it was shuddering over the news of 
Leila's accident. That Lethbridge should go 
abroad seemed only natural. 

"Of course, he would want to run away 
from everyone for a time, poor fellow, after 
such a catastrophe." 

And anxious mothers were fidgety for 
weeks about their daughters riding bicycles, 
and then forgot it all, and went on as before. 

Lady Emily flew to Hammersmith, to find 
comfort in Mammie's arms. Pen had been 
with her darling to the last, therefore Pen's 
people alone could give consolation. She 
wondered that she had never before discovered 
how charming they were. She was horrified 
to find them in such surroundings, her experi- 
ence of villas being ml. Lady Julia felt justly 
hurt when her sister refused her invitation 
for Christmas, saying she preferred to spend 
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it quietly with Mrs L'Estrange at Labumum 
Villa. 

There had been a proposition for the whole 
party to go to Portman Square, but Manunie 
quietly negatived this. For the General only 
had his Bank-holiday in addition to Christmas 
Day, and was, moreover, not well enough to 
enjoy moving about. 

In fact, things had not been brightening 
during the year. Constant exposure to all 
weathers and the absence of many of his ac- 
customed luxuries were telling visibly upon 
the General. 

"Old soldiers are used to roughing it, 
sweetheart," he said bravely; but she was 
not to be deceived. There was not so much 
object, either, in keeping up appearances, as 
people already were forgetting them. It is 
only in the nature of things that the mis- 
fortunes of our friends do not make a vivid 
impression upon us when they are not before 
our eyes. 

Even the Squire, in his own dejection, 
forgot to repeat last year's turkey. 

Lady Emily need have had no fears about 
Christmas Day. It was quiet enough even to 
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satisfy her. Not one of the " children " came 
to brighten the home nest. The hospital 
claimed two of them, for they were quite 
old-established nurses now. 

MoUie's pupils also elected to have the 
measles, and she must stay to help nurse and 
amuse them. 

So the four elder people sat round the fire, 
and did not make much pretence of enjojrment. 
Their hearts were heavy though they smiled. 

There is something very pathetic in the 
dead level of middle life. Sometimes it 
brings a beautiftil aftermath. When there 
are children the mother lives again in her 
daughters, the father in his boys; but when 
no young spirits surround it to wake again 
the slumbering energies it is apt to become 
very touching in its patience. Gone are the 
dreams of youth ; gone the ambitions which 
made great things possible. The hands are 
grown too tired to stretch out towards un- 
attainable ideals; resignation tells the eyes 
that looking back too long ends in repining; 
and they cannot see in front because of the 
tears which dim their vision. 

By-and-by, calm old age clears them. 
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The regrets fade into nothing ; the tears are 
wiped away ; the veil grows so thin that some 
of the golden light brightens the eyes which 
then only want to gaze onward. 

Lady Emily declared she could not be 
alone. She would fain have had Pen leave 
her hospital and live with her altogether. But 
this the girl declined. She also steadily re- 
fused the money which Leila's mother pressed 
upon her. 

"No, dear Lady Emily; it is very good 
of you, but I could not take it note. I will 
try to be a daughter to you, and come as 
often as I can, but you must not ask me 
to leave my work." 

And Lady Emily had to be content, and 
find solace for herself in going to the hospital 
on every possible occasion, laden with presents 
for Pen, and making the girl come to her 
whenever she had an hour off. 

She also made Alan's acquaintance at 
Hammersmith, and took a fancy to him on 
the spot. 

He must tell her all about his work ; must 
let her know how she could help. Was there 
anything she could do ? 
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Alan found himself suddenly in the difficult 
position of having all at once found a valuable 
ally, willing — nay, anxious — ^to spend money 
in his destitute parish, yet who must at the 
same time be held back from lavishing that 
money indiscriminately. 

For Lady Emily would have given to 
every vagrant who begged. She saw no 
distinction between the idle dnmkard and 
the man who was out of work through mis- 
fortune. 

"Poor fellows, no wonder they take to 
drink when there is no food at home and they 
see their wives and children so miserable." 

And though Alan suggested that spending 
the few coppers they did possess was scarcely 
the way to make the said home more com- 
fortable yet his almoner was not easily 
convinced. 

The world having failed her for the time 
being, she must find an outlet for her energies, 
and plunged into the vortex of poverty with 
an ardour which was almost fanatical. 

Her coachman declared he had never 
thought to have been asked to take his horses 
into such places, and her maid almost wept 
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tears at the unfashionable garments which her 
lady selected to wear as suitable apparel for 
work amongst the poor. 

In spite, however, of these drawbacks Lady 
Emily really did useful work, and enjoyed it 
If Pen would only have consented to come 
and live with her altogether she would have 
been almost happy again. 

"But I cannot," said Pen to MoUie, who 
had come up to spend an hour with her at 
the hospital. It was too cheerless and cold 
to go out, so they sat in Pen's bedroom. " I 
want to get on with my work — that is what 
I care for more than anything else in the 
world." 

MoUie looked up anxiously. There was 
almost a passionate ring in Pen's voice. 

" Do you not see ? " she went on. " Leila 
only left me this money because she thought 
I should marry Captain Lethbridge, and I 
never could now, MoUie — nevery 

" Oh, Pen I " Mollie's voice was a cry of 
distress. 

"No, never," reiterated Pen decidedly, 
and then she repeated what she had told 
Jack. " MoUie, I think that aU my love for 
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him went out quite suddenly that nig^t before 
Leila died. I could never love him again 
like . . . like that Do you know, when 
cmce men deceive us they take from us more 
than love." 

" We can fcwrgive," said MoUie. She spoke 
faintly. The conflict in her own breast was 
fiercely raging. Instinctively she put up her 
hands to still the beating of her heart. 

"Forgive?" echoed Pen. "Yes; we can 
forgive, but we cannot love again. Men 
cannot give us back our ideals when they 
are once destroyed. I am going to devote 
mjTself to my work, and live for that." 

MoUie looked up wonderingly. Could this 
be Pen speaking? Where had she suddenly 
gained this knowledge — ^whence gleaned the 
experience which it took other pe<^e years 
to gather? Why could not she hersdf ac- 
quiesce thus calmly in the inevitable, and 
turn her energies to new work? 

All these past weeks her thoughts had been 
with one solitary figure; her very soul had 
gone out to him in *a yearning to comfort his 
sorrow. Her heart had been with him all 
through the voyage; on windy nights she 
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lay awake, and prayed that Grod would keep 
him safe from storms. Had Pen not done it 
too ? Could she thus give him up all at once 
knowing he was going into danger — ^periiaps 
death? 

Or was it only that she was trying to kill 
the love which should have been hers? To 
tread underfoot, in this new enthusiasm for 
work, anything which came in its way as 
hindrance or temptation? 

"You love him still a little bit. Pen?" 
MoUie pleaded. But Pen shook her head. 

" No, Mollie ; do not think me hard-hearted. 
I do not quite know how it is myself, but 
every bit of my love is gone. I could not 
trust him again. And my work more than 
satisfies me." 

Pen stood up with shining eyes and a smile 
on her lips. There was no doubting the 
assurance in her voice. 

Then Mollie forgot her own trouble; she 
forgot all about Lethbridge, his danger and 
her love, and remembered only that Pen had 
suffered, and had come out of the fire stronger 
and more beautiful than ever. She stretched 
out her arms, and pulled down Pen's head on 
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her breast, and pressed it there with tears and 
soothing words, feeling as though her beautifid 
Pen were slipping, slipping fix)m her grasp, 
away into a region where those to whom she 
was dearest could not follow. 

"No other love can ever take the place 
of each other in our hearts, my darling," 
whispered Mollie. 

"No other," answered Pen, with radiant 
eyes. 

"And you will not do anything foolish, 
my Pen?" 

" No," whispered back the other ; " you may 
trust me." 

Mollie travelled back to Richmond in an 
empty carriage. She looked out of the 
window at the moving landscape and talked 
aloud as though it could hear. 

" Pen," she said, " Pen, you are going fix)m 
me, and I shall have no one lefL How is it 
you have conquered your love, while mine is 
stronger than ever? Is it wrong to go on 
loving people even when they disappoint you ; 
when they fall far short of your expectations ? 
Oh, is it wrong ? " 

But there was no voice to answer her. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

*^ Give up^ Give up ! deny yourself — ^not this everlasting 
getting." — HmUm. 

"I CAN only offer advice," said Father Clif- 
ford, " but it is the experience of a lifetime, ** 

He leaned back wearily in his chair as he 
spoke, as if the memory of that lifetime were 
a heavy burden. 

Alan M^Nair stood on the hearthrug, with 
his hands clasped behind him. At his feet a 
beautiful retriever slowly wagged a responsive 
tail at each intonation of his master's voice. 

The room was not particularly comfortable, 
being essentially untidy, and its contents 
were of a slightly incongruous nature. A 
bookcase of theological works faced a recess 
bright with trophies fix)m school and college. 
A cricket-bat and hunting-crop were in one 
comer; sacred prints on the wall. 

Father Clifford's penetrating eyes seemed 
to take in all as they wandered round the 
room. 

276 
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" I was rather fortunate with athletics," 
said Alan almost apologetically. 

The elder man made no answer. He got 
up, and walked across to examine the various 
cups. 

"I too was at Oxford," he said slowly at 
last, as though speaking to himself. Then 
after a pause : " They were very happy days." 

He took two or three turns up and down 
the room. 

"M*Nair," he said, stopping abruptly, "do 
not try to narrow your life. It never does 
any good. Keep it as broad as you can." 

"My former triumphs have been a little 
use to me with the men even here," acknow- 
ledged Alan bashfully; "they see a parson 
can do other things besides preach." 

"Of course," answered father Clifford 
shortly; "you do not suppose that those 
long arms and legs of yours were given you 
for nothing, do you?" 

He was a tall man himself, but Alan topped 
him by a couple of inches when they stood 
opposite each other. 

Father Clifford did not wait for a reply. 
He continued his walk, speaking as he went. 
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"Do not make the mistake which I did, 
and think that a single life necessarily means 
doing double work. Sometimes the sacrifice 
is accepted, but not always. Sometimes it is 
meant that we should have a woman's heart 
to help, to council, to comfort us. And then 
the harvest will not be double but a hundred- 
fold." 

The words were breathed through his 
clenched teeth. Each one seemed wrung 
from him by an effort which was bringing 
the moisture to his brow and making the 
veins on his forehead come out like cords. 
His features worked with an agitation which 
betrayed mental suffering. 

Alan bent, and stroked his dog, unwilling 
to look upon this moment of weakness in the 
man whom others only knew as their pillar 
of strength. They flocked to hear him 
preach; they came by hundreds to him for 
counsel and direction; they scarcely thought 
of him as a human being subject to the same 
frailties as themselves. His influence was 
enormous. He did the work of ten ordinary 
men; nothing ever seemed to tire him. 

He continued his stride up and down for 
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three or four more turns, still speaking aloud, 
though more to himself than to his auditor. 

" Only it must be one who can help and 
not hinder the work. No worldly soul must 
dare to enter the lists and think his work 
will be accepted." He paused abruptly. 
" This woman that you love, will she advance 
your work?" 

M*Nair flushed. A sudden vision of MoUie 
among the sweet-peas, passionately declaring 
how she hated drudgery, flashed through his 
mind. Could he honestly answer in the 
affumative? "1 ... I scarcely know," he 
stammered. 

Father Clifford recovered his self-possession. 
Another's weakness braced him like a tonic. 
He was once more the adviser and director. 

"Then take care you do know before you 
take an irrevocable step," he said curtly. He 
looked at his watch. " I must be at St 
Stephen's in twenty minutes." 

The two men went out together. They 
did not revert to the subject again. Both 
their lives were too busy to allow of any 
but the briefest intervals for private affairs. 
During the next hour they were severally 
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ministering to the needs of sin and miseiy 
in places where none but a bold heart might 
enter. 

Alan came home, and £eu^ tlie questioo 
to himself. He had the luxury of that rare 
thing — a spare evening, and aijoyed it after 
his own fEishion. A looker-on might have 
called it waste of time ; but brain battles do 
not always admit much manual exercise. So 
Alan sat absolutely still for two hours, with 
his hands clasped behind his head, staring 
into vacancy. 

'' I want Mollie," he said, '' and she would 
not help my work." 

The words repeated themselves over and 
over in his brain till the reiteration grew 
wearisome. He almost wished he had not 
asked Father Clifford's advice. 

Was a man bound to choose his wife ac- 
cording to his profession ? Did not thousands 
of his own calling choose for their private 
wishes and affections alone? Was not Love 
a beautiful thing to be cherished like every 
other gift of God? He was bidden in one 
breath not to narrow his life, and at the 
same time to cut it down to the hardest, 
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narrowest creed. The thing was impossible — 
preposterous ! 

Better not marry at all than take any but 
the one who was " best of alL" 

Ah ! there came the rub. He had the 
whole thing in a nutshelL Father Clifford 
had said that the sacrifice was sometimes 
accepted. It lay in the power of every man 
to at least make the sacrifice. 

He could do that. 

The question revolved again on his wheel 
of thought 

Better not marry at all than marry one 
who would hinder his work. 

This last solution stood out with persistent 
clearness. 

'' MoUie," he said, as if she could hear him, 
" would you not help me ? " 

His own heart gave the answer, but he 
would not accept it. 

He determined to go down to Richmond 
the next day, and put the question to her 
direct She might have changed. Time 
alters everyone's opinions, and adversity is 
a stem teacher. The Mollie of to-day might 
be a very different creature to that of two 
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years ago. She might be willing — ^nay, more 
than willing — now to share his work. 

When MoUie saw him coming towards 
her in Richmond Park she knew instinc- 
tively that a crisis had arrived. 

At the first sight of his face her heart 
gave one boimd, and then stood stilL No 
woman likes to revise a man — and a good 
man's love is not lightly to be set aside. 
Also, it means a home, protecting care, 
shelter from the world, and aU those 
himdred and one nameless trifles which 
make up the sum-total of a woman's 
happiness. 

It all flashed through MoUie's mind with 
lightning speed. Alan had come to propose 
to her, and she was going to refuse him. 
Must refuse him. Must. 

She did not love him. 

Then the old temptation came up again. 
One "Yes" on her part meant release from 
the drudgery of her present life. She tried 
to speak gaily. 

"So you have found me out! I am 
taking my children for a walk." 

" They told me at the house that you 
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would be here," he said, tummg to walk 
by her side. 

She would have discussed the weather, 
his work, the children, anything to put off 
the dreaded question, but he gave her no 
time. 

Striding along, trying to moderate his 
long steps to hers, he began at once — 
talking so quietly and earnestly that the 
children decided it must be a very dull 
conversation, and continued their own 
games in fix)nt, to the mutual satisfaction 
of all concerned. 

Alan pleaded his cause with the eloquence 
of an all-absorbing passion. 

MoUie battled with her heart His were 
no aggressive demands. He would be 
content with little. He did not ask an 
equal return for what he gave. One "Yes," 
one smallest assent on her part to try to 
like his work and learn to love him and he 
would be more than satisfied. And to her 
also it would mean so much — release fix)m the 
teaching, which time only made more dis- 
tasteful to her; a home of her own; 
someone to take care of her. 
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After all, was she not, perhaps, demanding 
txx) much? Was she throwing away reality 
for a shadow? Did not experience teach 
that no one ever attained that reality of 
bliss which imagination pictures in the 
morning of life? This man loved her; the 
other did not. That is how the case stood 
in its bare truth. And MoUie was 
himgering for love. Hers was a nature 
which shrank fix)m loneliness and found no 
pleasure in solitude. 

She kept on repeating these arguments 
to herself, Alan's voice coming to her as 
through a mist; while her brain went over 
and over them confusedly, stupidly, trying 
to discover which were right. And then 
just at the end, as it was growing almost 
intolerable, one sentence stood out clearly, 
and gave the answer she sought: 

"Say *Yes,' MoUie, and we will work 
together." 

She could not wrong him — could not 
gain happiness for herself by promising 
help which it was not in her power to give. 
So, though there were tears in her eyes, 
her voice was quite steady as she answered: 
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** I cannot, Alan ; it is no use. I could 
not help you in the way you want." 

But he could not take her refusal. He 
turned, and looked down on her with 
burning eyes. 

" M oUie, you do not know yourself. You 
have large capabilities. You shrink now 
from unknown hardships, and do not 
realise the pleasure which working for 
others brings — ^the aU-absorbing interest, 
the pure delight of carrying sunshine into 
lives which are othen/nse darkened, blacker 
than night." 

He paused, his chest heaving, his breath 
coming fast as he pictured the life which 
was to be so complete. 

Mollie shrank from his detaining hand 
with a little shiver. Was she throwing 
away a high ideal for a shadow — ^a love 
which dwelt, perhaps, in her imagination 
alone? Ought she to accept the r6le which 
was offered her? And, withal, a mixture 
of pride and resentment rose that he should 
think she shrank from hardness and craved 
only a luxurious life. And this pride rang 
in her voice underneath the pleading. 
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'' Alan, I am not afraid of difficulties, b>ut 
is it only cleig]rmen's wives who can help 
others?" 

He had thought himself ready to offer the 
sacrifice. It was easy to feel strong enou^ 
to give up the best with the probability 

of having it returned. But now He did 

not answer her question. The man came 
uppermost, and beat down the priest There 
would be time enough by-and-by for his 
sacred calling to assert its claim. He bent 
down till his face was almost on a level 
with hers. 

"You do not love me, MoUie?" 

"No, Alan," she said softly but bravely. 

The children came rushing back to know 
why the gentleman had gone off in such 
a hurry; might they run down the hill to 
try to catch him before he reached the 
bottom ? 

And then they forgot their request all 
at once, and pressed round her in innocent 
sympathy, because Miss Milman was crying. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

" Her heart was full of sweetness to the end. 
What once she gave she never took away. 
Through all her youth she loved one faithful friend : 
She loves him now her hair is growing grey." 

G. Barhtv. 

The Professor was very busy, and propor- 
tionately happy. He had given another 
lecture, and also persuaded the General to 
speak. 

The latter's words were few, but they had 
told. 

" I am only an old soldier, my friends,*' he 
began, with the quiet dignity which com- 
manded respect, " so, perhaps, you will forgive 
me if I use military similes. The Professor 
can talk to you much better than I can ; but 
I have knocked about the world a good deal, 
and everywhere I find that we cannot get on 
without our women. Only, we do not want 
them in the van — that is the man's place. 
No army thinks of going into action without 

a commissariat, and that is what, I think, our 
387 
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women ought to be. The great supply Force 
of the nation. They need not look on the r61e 
with contempt, for it is an indispensable one. 
Surely it is no mean office to supply men 
with fresh energies, fi«sh vitality, fresh cour- 
age? To be the wives and mothers of a 
nation on whose possessions the sun never 
sets ? And to do this effectually the women 
must educate their every faculty. Mind, 
educate^ not instruct. At this present mo- 
ment we are, I fear, cranmiing our girls with 
knowledge, and forgetting to teach them to 
cultivate beauty, grace, and gentleness — all 
feminine attributes which, though bom in 
their sex, need developing as much as any- 
thing else. Men in all ages have given their 
lives for their country ; surely women will not 
be behindhand in doing likewise. Believe me, 
it is not a small thing — it is a very great 
thing; it is the best thing." 

Something in the worn old face told his 
hearers that he had tested the truth of his 
own words, and found them a reality. 

**They did not move," said the Professor 
excitedly, " they just sat and list^ied. Their 
silence was true reverence. Ach ! But your 
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General is a brave man, and they feel that, 
and admire him. They might laugh at me, 
but they know he will not talk nonsense. His 
poor arm in its sling makes them feel he knows 
what suffering means. He is a brave man." 

The Professor was telling Aunt Eleanor all 
about it. 

Mammie was out on an errand of mercy 
— trying to bring a little loveliness into the 
life of the woman with the baby. So the 
Professor's efforts were not quite without 
fruit even now. 

He stood over Aunt Eleanor, almost an- 
nihilating her with his massive frame. In- 
deed, the little room never seemed large 
enough to hold him. When he crossed the 
window there was a perceptible darkening of 
luminosity. Aunt Eleanor found it a difficult 
matter to make any sort of progress with her 
needlework. Two strides took him up and 
down the limited area, so that the process 
was something like this. 

Stitch — darkness. Stitch, stitch — darkness. 
Stitch, stitch, stitch — with a desperate effort 
to get one more in before that suggestion of 
the Egyptian plague. 
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This time it was more than suggestive, A 
sudden obliteration of light, no longer transient 
but permanent, made her realise that the Pro- 
fessor had planted himself exactly opposite 
the window, and was shadowing her with the 
impression of an overhanging cliff. 

" I have been thinking," he said, and 
hesitated. 

** Yes ? " interrogated Aunt Eleanor. 

"My work is getting on [Aunt Eleanor's 
certainly was not], but it is slow — ^very slow." 

"Yes," assented Aunt Eleanor again, this 
time sympathetically. Her nature was too in- 
nately gentle to be vexed with him for em- 
ploying his time at the expense of hers, and 
the bare suggestion of trouble was a signal 
for her to aid. 

So, finding he did not go on, she said 
" Yes " again, in a tone which asked for more 
information. 

" Very slow," repeated the Professor thought- 
fully; then turned and paced once more up 
and down the room. 

When he stopped again it was behind her 
chair, so that Aunt Eleanor was able to go 
on working without any diminution of light 
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He did not seem to find expression easy, 
so she tried to help him. 

"Look here," she said playftilly, holding 
out the small scarlet frock, " do you not think 
this will bring a little bit of beauty — both 
metaphorical and actual — into the life of the 
child who is to have it? And, perhaps, its 
mother's too ? If your work is slow it is also 
sure : this is one result of your lecture." 

"Truly?" asked the Professor. His eyes 
were brightening. 

"Yes, really," laughed Aunt Eleanor. 
"You know, we women are very weak 
creatures, and can often only be reached by 
pleasing our vanity." 

The Professor breathed again. 

" Ach ! But that is a great truth. Your 
Carlyle recognised it when he wrote a * Philo- 
sophy of Clothes.' And we want our women 
to be beautiful. We want them to leave the 
workshop and factory, and find time to make 
themselves once more pretty. To put a 
ribbon in their hair which shall match the 
colour in their cheeks ; to be bright and what 
you call rosy. It is the first step in making 
the world more beautiful." 
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He paused, and then went on, speaking 
rapidly : 

"My friend, I have been thinking. You 
take an interest in my work. You under- 
stand it I need help. To work amongst 
women one must have a woman's aid, WiD 
you join me, and we will work together ? " 

Aunt Eleanor looked up a little puzzled. 
She did not quite understand. 

The Professor explained. 

"See," he said ; "you seem to have no special 
ties. You are, like myself, alone. We both, 
pardon me, have passed the age of romantic 
youth, which asks for sentimental love, but 
the conventionalities demand that we should 
marry. Well, so be it. And we will devote 
our lives to the Cause." 

Did ever woman before receive so extra- 
ordinary a proposal? 

Aunt Eleanor understood quite clearly now. 

There was to be no question of sentiment 
Love was not even to enter into the arrange- 
ment. Merely a concession to necessaiy 
formalities in order that his work might be 
furthered. From any other man the sug- 
gestion would have been an impertinence. 
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But the Professor was terribly in earnest. 
He saw no incongruity in his plan. The 
Cause glowed before him in idealistic beauty. 
To forward it he would sacrifice anything — ^in 
this instance even liberty itself. 

Aunt Eleanor did him the justice of credit- 
ing him with sincerity. Her gentle soul 
habitually thought well of everyone. But 
his words touched a hidden chord which had 
not been played upon for years, and it vibrated 
with sudden response, startling even herself 
out of the long, dead silence. 

She flushed painfully. Her voice trembled. 
She answered hurriedly : 

" Thank you ; but it could not be. You 
must not speak to me of it. Such a thing could 
never be." 

The Professor was disappointed. 

" You wish my work well ? " he asked. 
"You would hke it to go on?" 

" Yes," assented Aunt Eleanor ; then more 
decidedly: "Yes." 

"Then, wherefore " he began, and 

paused. He stood still, and gravely con- 
templated her, the little grey figure still 
trying to work, though her agitation had 
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reached even the finger-tips. A sudden light 
seemed to break in upon him. 

" There is," he said slowly, " perhaps, some- 
one else. Someone for whom you feel love — 
the grand passion? My work has come too 
late to claim your sympathies.** 

With his words Aunt Eleanor's agitation 
vanished. Something out of that same dead 
past rose up and made her strong. The 
memory which had sustained her during the 
long, weary years, in which there had been 
neither voice nor language, came to her aid 
in the present crisis. 

She raised her head, and spoke bravely: 
"There was someone once — a long time 
ago. But it has all gone. And I shall never 
marry." 

The Professor regarded her steadfastly, his 
keen eyes reading her face to see if there 
were no chance for his cherished scheme- 
Somehow, while he looked, it did not 
seem to come quite uppermost. The lines 
of pain on the pathetic little face were a 
silent appeal against further importunity. 

" I regret," he said apologetically. " It 
is unfortunate when lives become spoiled." 
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He held out his big hand, and enclosed hers 
for a moment, then left the room abruptly. 

Thus it came about that the General was 
the recipient of two love stories within a week. 
Everybody went naturally to him with such 
tales as these. Father, brother, or husband, 
he seemed to fill each rdle in turn with equal 
ease. 

Mollie spent her next half-holiday pacing 
under the trees in Richmond Park with him, 
for he had come down specially to see her. 

"And you do not think it was wrong. 
General dear? For I could not love him 
like that." 

The kind old face looked down into the 
young one, and asked : " You are quite sure, 
MoUie?" 

"Quite," was the decisive answer. 

" Then I am glad," said the General, " for 
I do not want to part with you yet, sweet 
MoU." 

To Aunt Eleanor he said : " It is only when 
some hand unconsciously touches our Past 
that we realise how strong a hold it has on 
our Present, and how its influence can never 
die." 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

'^La vie est un grand myst^re dont nous comprenons 
si peu de chose!" — Souvestre, 

Lady Emily continued her good works at her 
own sweet will. She became so interested 
in them that they entirely eclipsed the glories 
of former more worldly avocations, 

" Never saw such a woman as your sister," 
was the Squire's verdict; "cannot be quiet 
for a moment. If she isn't off to a ball or 
a dinner every night she must go grovelling 
down in the back slums among filthy old 
women or squealing children 1 " 

" My dear Lyon," remonstrated Lady Julia 
with ruffled dignity, " you might choose your 
language better. Emily does not grovel 
And she only goes into the East End once 
a week for her class of working-girls. They 
scarcely come under one of your categories," 

" Well," gi'unted the Squire perversely, 
"they were children once, and will become 

old women some day if they live long enough, 

296 
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SO it is not so much out of the way. And 
as for saying she only goes once a week — 
why, she is always there. If it isn't a class 
it is a soup-kitchen, and if it isn't a soup- 
kitchen it is a service. Just look at the 
way in which she runs about after that young 
High Church fellow — what's his name ? — ^who 
was down here. That is the way the parsons 
get so conceited. Women make such fools 
of them." 

He was oflT on this fresh tack, sailing away 
with a speed which experience taught her 
it was useless to attempt to check. So she 
let him go on, and at the finish brought in 
her own unanswerable argument. 

"Well, my dear, it may be foolish, but 
you see, she likes doing it for poor Leila's 
sake." 

Whereupon the Squire subsided into his 
newspaper, silenced if not convinced. 

And Lady Emily went on, in blissfril 
ignorance of his disapproval, and wrote long 
accounts to her sister of the new pleasures 
discovered in charitable works. 

It was about this time that she conceived 
a plan which was to influence other lives 
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than her own. The proceedings which the 
Squire had described, in language more graphic 
than polite, necessitated Alan becoming a 
frequent visitor at her house. Pen came also 
whenever her work at the hospital allowed it 

They thus met constantly. What more 
natural to Lady Emily's mind — ^knowing 
nothing of their private affairs — ^than that 
they should become more than friends ? The 
idea pleased her so well that she acted with 
more than usual diploinftcy and tact. 

Never by sign or indication did she betray 
her hopes. Some subtle instinct warned her 
that this was delicate material to tamper with. 
Both were so engrossed in their work that 
they fancied life could hold nothing more 
desirable for them. 

It was this very fallacy, combined with 
those other circumstances of which she was 
ignorant, that unconsciously fiirthered Lady 
Emily's scheme. 

Two ardent souls, putting every energy into 
work which apparently satisfied their deepest 
longings, could scarcely meet frequently with- 
out exchanging opinions and sympathies. 

Kindred occupations quickly form kindred 
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spirits, and the human heart is terribly de- 
pendent on its surroundings. When Ijong 
like a crushed flower after the storm which 
has blighted its fairest hopes, it opens in- 
voluntarily to the first gleam of sunshine. 
A kind word falls upon it like balm, and 
heals before its owner is aware. 

In the present instance both met with 
vanished daydreams and lost ideals. Their 
idols lay shattered at their feet. Life offered 
nothing save self-sacrifice. Both were honestly 
trjring to throw into real hard work energies 
formerly devoted to sweeter and less arduous 
tasks. 

Then, unexpectedly, each discovered in the 
other qualities they had failed to find in 
their chosen ideals. Like most of us, they 
fancied that, if first love fails, nothing else 
will ever do. Like children, we set our affec- 
tions on the most highly-priced commodities 
spread out for sale in the world's great mart. 

It is left to time and experience to teach 
that Nature's second-best is often very good — 
and only prejudice prevents our thinking so. 
We learn to be very happy with it also. 

Pen WAS very attractive in those days. 
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Hers was too sweet a nature to be hardened 
by sorrow. Trouble only brought a softened 
look on her face, a pathetic tone in her voice. 
You felt as though, Uke a child's, tears had 
no business there. Like a child's, that the 
grief must be kissed away till the smiles 
came back. 

Winter had paled the colour on her cheek, 
but the first warm breath of spring brought 
it back again — faint, and apt to be transient, 
but still there in beautiful dehcacy. 

"You are growing thin, my Pen," said 
MoUie with anxious tenderness. But Pen, 
her hands full of violets and yellow primroses, 
would not acknowledge the fact. 

"Look, Mollie; they have just come up 
from the country. Is it not the old sweet 
smell?" 

And then Mollie knew. 

She went on teaching her children with a 
dogged perseverance, which was all she was 
capable of in those days. 

With their dimpled arms round her neck, 
and their innocent lips pressed to hers, she 
drew comfort into her hungry soul. 

Custom has not eulogised a governess's life. 
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nor surrounded it with a halo of romance. 
No sonnets have been sung to its praise. Yet 
there are delights which only the teachers of 
opening minds may know. 

The weary grind of facts and dates is often 
bright with eager, original questions. Tear- 
stained copy-books are pages of illustrations 
invisible to the common eye, but glowing 
with many-coloured pictures to those who 
knnw. Pot-hooks and hangers are himg 
round with garlands — sweet blossoms whose 
bell -like flowers perpetuate the childish 
laughter which first set them ringing. 

For little children are a wonderftil power. 
They train even while they are trained. 
They mould character and develop un- 
known energies. Their innocent eyes look 
into ours, and keep us pure. Their soft 
touch heals where a ruder hand would 
wound. 

The world sometimes forgets, while de- 
precating the hubbub of a school poured 
forth in deafening babel at the close of day, 
or when shutting its ears to nursery cries, 
that this scorn and annoyance is directed 
against its future statesmen, against the 
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mothers of generations yet unborn who may 
be conquerors and colonists and heroes. 

"I expect," said MoUie, smiling grimly to 
her looking-glass one night when it reflected 
pale cheeks and dark lines under the eyes — 
"I expect that, if I wore something pretty 
like a nurse's dress, people would say what 
a great work I am doing. As it is, I am 
just growing hideous for nothing — and nobody 
cares." 

It remains for the ages yet to come to 
dress its governesses in picturesque cap and 
gown, call them life-builders, engravers of 
character, or some such reaUstic term, before 
their drudgery is estimated at its right worth, 
its nobleness made manifest 

MoUie found an unexpected illustration of 
her aphorism in the person of a little Fraiilein 
who came to teach the children twice a week. 

Very faded, very humble, she seemed to 
combine in her person all the negative 
qualities of crushed humanity. She had 
just left one of those establishments knoivn 
as a select seminary for young ladies, where 
one wonders under which head its principals 
could be catalogued. 
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While professing to instruct in every 
essential of modem civilisation their treat- 
ment of their subordinates was scarcely 
removed from barbarism. A vigorous ob- 
servance of Church rites and privileges 
occupied so much time that the prosaic 
charity of showing piety at home was entirely 
overlooked. 

Fraiilein had sat for hours shivering in a 
room without a fire ; she had gone to bed in 
the dark, because candles were not considered 
a necessity for the German governess; her 
little starved soul had longed for the kind 
word which never came, as much as her thin 
little body desired more food. 

Yet she accepted it with pathetic resigna- 
tion. No word of complaint accompanied her 
unconscious admissions to MoUie. It was a 
fact which must be taken for granted in the 
ordinary course of things. 

" You see, Mees Milman, I have been in 
goot situations, but now I am past my work. 
I am too old to learn all zee new tings which 
they want in schools, so I must take what 
I can get." 

She was going to another school in the 
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north, and was employing her time by earn- 
ing sufficient to pay for necessary food and 
lodging during the intenraL Orer what she 
would do when strength and ei^rgy failed 
her for that, the fiiture hung its merciful, 
impenetrable veil. 

Mollie felt a sudden panic assail bar 
heart Was this to be a type of her own 
life? Would it be her fate to go on with 
this daily drudgery while the months sped 
into years, and the years stretched out 
into a vista wherein power decayed, dreams 
vanished, hope itself died ? Did she, in this 
little faded woman, see a reflection of 
herself thirty years hence ? 

For one moment Mollie cast back a 
desperate longing towards that loophole of 
escape offered her only a few short months 
ago. Was not she legitimately entitled to 
take all means of happiness, provided they 
contained nothing wrong? Alan's love was 
a very pleasant reality ; the future presented 
nothing but dim shadows. She covered her 
eyes to shut out the mental vision : and as 
the night brings out the stars, so a ray of 
light came into her gloom. 
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Alan's name brought back his words. 
"When your opportunity comes to you 
take care you do not miss it." 

She raised her head, and her lips were 
smiling. This was a very small opportunity, 
but it must not be lost. Fraiilein should 
have at least one happy week before going 
into harness again. A few words to 
Mammie accomplished everything. 

Laburnum Villa received its guest with 
open arms. They had not much to offer, 
but it was riches to the famished soul. 
Her eye saw not the cheap furniture and 
faded carpet. Her room seemed a bower 
of delights. Love decked it with flowers, 
and kind thoughts filled up the bare 
spaces. 

She had no time to feel lonely. Mam- 
mie's hospitable heart was always devising 
new comforts. Aunt Eleanor's busy fingers 
stitched her wardrobe into repair. 

In a moment of confidence she had sadly 
confessed : " I fear zee girls will larf at me, 
for my clothes are so old-fashioned." 

They were more. They were nearly 
threadbare. 
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Pen came fix>m the hospital <me day, and 
gave out of her stores with lavish hand. 

"You see, Fraiilein, I never wear sudi 
things now, so, if they are any use to you, 
pray take them." 

Her skilful fingers turned ribbons and 
feathers into bonnets which Fraiilein de- 
clared "are far too zmart for an old ting 
like me." 

"Your beautiful sister," she told Mollie, 
"is like an angel; I haf never seen a £eu^ 
so lovely." 

And Mollie, with a kiss of assent, felt as 
though a hand of ice had touched her heart 
for the first time. She scanned Pen's face 
with agonising entreaty next time they 
met 

" You are not working too hard, my 
Pen?" 

And the latter laughed, repudiating the 
very idea. 

She had come to Richmond for a special 
purpose. It was Fraiilein's last German 
lesson to Mollie's pupils, and when it was 
over they took her on the river, and gave 
her the experience of a new deUght They 
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bade her see how pretty the town looked 
from the water, how high up the old Star 
and Garter stood, how green the leaves 
which sloped down to the banks. She 
laughed, and felt young again, and grew 
confidential on a delicate point 

"My hairs," she said apologetically. "I 
haf wanted to speak to you, but did not 
like — and you and your sisters do your 
hairs so preetily. I was wondering if you 
could show me — something like — it would 
make me look a little bit younger. And it 
means much to me to look young." 

It was her last difficulty: the sublime 
touched the ridiculous. They could not 
tell her that the scanty grey hair would 
never twist into the curls and coils which 
adorned their own pretty heads ; could not 
suggest that the incongruity of it would 
only serve to sharpen the thin outline of 
the face which had long since past its 
palmiest days. 

But they did their best. By adhering to 
the old copy-book axiom, honesty proved 
the wisest policy. When they assured her 
that her own coifiure was far more 
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becoming than anjrthing they could manu- 
facture their voices carried such genuine 
conviction that she was not only satisfied 
but left with a comfortable sense of deli- 
cately conveyed compliment. There was 
no further drawback to the enjoyment of 
the afternoon. 

Good-natured, lazy Mrs Raymond had so 
far entered into the spirit of the proceedings 
as to say indolently: "You had better all 
come back to tea here. I am sure the 
children will be delighted to do the 
honours." But what she said afterwards, 
in careless admiration, banished fit>m 
Mollie's heart the pleasure which making 
Fraiilein happy had generated. "Your 
sister is much too pretty and delicate- 
looking to be a nurse, Miss Milman. I 
cannot think why you let her do it." 

The bright afternoon had faded, and the 
chill night air blew keenly in at her 
window. Yet still Mollie stood there, 
gazing out into the darkness. 

"Why," she moaned, "oh, why do people 
hurt one so? Is it not bad enough to be 
obliged to work like this without everyone 
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thinking we like to do it? Will nothing 
ever happen to save Pen?" • 

For to natures like Mollie's it is far 
harder to watch one's dear ones suffering 
than to bear the pain oneself. To stand by 
helpless while the furnace glows and bums 
round the head we would fain shield from 
the smaUest ill. That is the hardest of all. 

Yet it was characteristic of the sisters 
that in those days, while each kept a 
tenderly jealous eye on the other's work, 
and gave whenever they met loving in- 
junctions not to "overdo it," neither tried 
to persuade the other to give up. They 
never wasted words which their own hearts 
told them would be useless till the conflict 
should be over or Fortune turn her wheel. 

And MoUie had much need of patience. 
She read the papers eagerly, her heart 
follo^vdng every movement in Africa with 
feverish interest. The little skirmishes 
which picked ofl^ the best men without any 
of the glory of a big engagement kept her 
on tenterhooks of anxiety. 

When one morning Jack Lethbridge's 
name appeared among the list of wounded 
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she read it with that apathetic calmness 
which supervenes when what we have 
expected daily becomes a certainty, 
wondering that she could not feel more 
keenly. But when, two days later, another 
telegram met her eye, her whole soul went 
out in one long, despairing cry. 

" We regret to announce that the injuries 
to Captain Lethbridge's arm proved so 
serious that the doctors have deemed it 
necessary to amputate the limb. The 
operation was successfully performed yester- 
day, and the patient is progressing favour- 
ably." 

And he was out there alone. 

That is what a woman's heart repeated 
over and over to herself — and she had no 
power, no right, to go to him. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

'^ Woman's at best a contradiction still." 

Pope, 

"What I want to know is how long this 
is to go on. It seems to me it is quite 
time aU this dawdling ceased. And, what 
is more, I cannot stand if 

" Then had you not better sit down, Will 
dear?" asked Phyllis sweetly. 

She was always particularly meek when 
Will grew masterful — and he had been 
growing decidedly turbulent lately. When 
he stood up with his arms folded and that 
determined look on his face she began to 
realise that he might not prove quite so 
submissive as she had imagined. 

There was some excuse for him — at 
least he thought so. 

"Look here, Phyllis, it is all very well 
to tease a fellow, and you always do laugh 
at me ; but I have been patient. Hang 
it alll" went on poor Will, moved to a 

3" 
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deeper sense of his grievances, " I declare 
no other fellow would have gone on quietly 
working for two years as I have done with- 
out getting any nearer the end; and it is 
quite time I went home again." 

"Yes; I quite agree with you/* rejoined 
Phyllis sympathetically. 

Will was deceived by the cordiality of 
her tone. His face cleared. 

" I knew you would," he said joyfiilly. 
''You and I always do think alike really, 
Phyllis, though you do tease me sometimes. 
Now, just come and sit down here, and we 
will settle it all comfortably." 

He tried to pull her down on to the sofa 
beside him, but she preferred standing. 

With one finger on his shoulder she 
rapidly sketched his plan of operations. 

''Yes; you will be able to give your — 
master" (with a little grimace) — "a month's 
warning, and then you will be free. That 
will give you time to write and tell your 
father you are coming, so that they can 
prepare the fatted calf — and then off you 
go in the next boat. Which line do you 
travel by? The Star or The Dominion? 
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What a quantity you will have to tell 
them all about your life here — and us." 

Will's face was a study as she rattled on. 
Joy gave plaee to dismay, and dismay to 
indignation. He jumped up so hastily as 
almost to upset her, but did not even 
apologise in his excitement. 

"Good gracious, Phyllis,** he exclaimed, 
"what on earth are you talking about? 
Do you suppose I am going without you? 
Do you fancy for a single minute that, after 
working away for two years, I should dream 
of leaving England without taking you 
with me?" 

He was really angry, and she saw that 
it was no time for joking. 

Being a little frightened also, which was 
a new sensation to her, she took refuge 
in coldness. 

" You seem to take everything very much 
for granted. But perhaps it would be as 
well if you consulted other people before 
making arrangements." 

His anger evaporated in distress. 

" Phyllis, darling, don't be vexed with me, 
I did not mean any harm; but you do 
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tantalise a fellow so awfully. You do care 
for me a little bit, don*t you? And you 
will come with me ? They are just longing 
to see you at home, and you should have mcA 
a welcome. Why, what have I said ?*' 

For Phyllis, with sudden reaction, had 
broken down in the unusual luxury of a 
good cry, which Will discovered in time 
to have the novel delight of comforting her, 
and to feel that she was leaning on him 
for support both literal and metaphysical. 

" It is very silly of me," she said with 
unwonted humility, "but I suppose I was 
tired. Oh, Will, you don't know how hard 
it is when all this happiness is so near and 
yet one cannot take it. Everything has 
been going crooked lately. Pen is begin- 
ning to look so thin, and Mollie is just 
fretting her heart out, and . . . and . . . 
ever3rthing is wrong." 

It was Will's first experience of feminine 
weakness. Phyllis had always been so 
self-reliant. Now it was his turn to offer 
advice. Between delight and perplexity he 
scarcely knew where to begin. In spite 
of the manhood surging in his breast there 
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lingered an odd touch of boyishness in his 
manner of consolation. 

"Look here, Phyllis, you shaD tell me aU 
about it, and then you will feel better. 
Poor Uttle woman 1 no wonder .you get 
overworked in that beastly hospital, where 
you cannot say a word to anyone. But 
you know I have the right to take care 
of you now, so you just tell me all about 
it" 

And the "little woman" found great 
comfort in following his advice. 

" Only you know. Will, you must not 
say a word to anyone, because I am telling 
you my most private thoughts in the very 
strictest confidence." 

Will gave an undignified whistle when 
she had finished. 

"And you really think Mollie cares for 
him after the way he has behaved? Well, 
you women are queer creatures — though, 
poor chap I it will be precious hard for him 
now. But don't you worry your head about 
it, Phyllis; it is sure to come right — ^things 
always do. And then Pen can marry that 
parson fellow, and peg away in the slums 
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if she likes — and we will all be as jolly as 
sandboys." 

If Will's mode of comfort was original 
it at least had the desired effect, for Phyllis 
dried her eyes, and sat up and talked. It 
was the longest talk they had ever had 
together. Finally, she promised to ** think 
about" whether she would not soon make 
Will the happiest man in the world. 

To go on waiting for money would 
probably mean more years than Will cared 
to look forward to. 

" There is plenty for both of us out there, 
Phyllis, if you can do without luxuries.'* 

"And we do not grow any richer here," 
acknowledged Phyllis with a sigh. 

Mammie said the same thing to Aunt 
Eleanor, trying to turn it into a joke. 

"The Professor will lose his model when 
my old gowns are worn out and I have to 
take to rough serge," she said, laughing 
softly. "Think of his horror when he 
comes in one day and finds me in a home- 
made garment! Eleanor, our education 
was sorely neglected : fancy our knowing 
nothing of dressmaking I " 
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But she put up her hands to hide more 
than a laugh, and Eleanor knew it. It 
was a real trial to Mammie to give up her 
daintiness. Hers was a feminine nature which 
luxuriates in soft, flowing draperies and gossa- 
mer laces. The conveniences of short skirts 
and cuffless tailor-made creations had not 
entered into her existence. To retain one's 
old-fashioned predilections without the power 
of carrying them into eflect is one of the trials 
of the twentieth century. 

Still, she carried her own atmosphere where- 
ever she went. People did not indulge in 
any modem vagaries before Mrs L'Estrange. 
They came to the villa to patronise, and went 
away feeling smalL Their own gorgeous 
drawing-rooms did not look quite so magni- 
ficent when they returned. Something was 
lacking — ^an indescribable something — which 
had reigned, nevertheless, in the shabby little 
salon at Laburnum Villa. Money might be 
a power but it was not onmipotent. A little 
wholesome humility crept into their purse- 
proud souls, and remained there, perchance, 
for the whole day. 

Yet there were kind hearts among them, 
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and Mammie found Mends where she least 
expected. 

Flowers came for her garden, and formed 
a bond of union — " My Pleasure " she called 
it, and named the flowers alter their donors. 
So it became a veritable album of pleasant 
thoughts. When the General's work was 
over, and he walked down the path leaning 
on her arm, she pointed them out to him. 

"There are pansies for remembrance — ^in 
this instance of that Mrs Jones whom I 
fancied so very arrogant ; and those forget-me- 
nots, also — ^two such incongruous flowers from 
her. Then the white rose from that girl I 
thought so fast Poor child, she was only 
eighteen ; life will soon calm her little follies. 
And, Jasper, see how the myrtle is growing I " 

It was Mammie's one bit of sentiment. At 
the Grange there was a large myrtle-bush 
which owed its origin to a sprig from her 
wedding bouquet. Every year when the 
white blossoms covered it with fragrance 
Mammie would say, smiling : " The children 
will want a piece some day." It served as 
an excuse for bringing away a cutting to 
bloom in the London garden. 
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Even the Professor became a contributor, 
in the form of pots of musk. 

" Flowers, my dear Mrs L'Estrange," he 
said, " are essentially woman's culture. They 
are fit emblems of herself in their purity, 
innocence, and beauty. Also, they refine 
and civilise." 

He quoted Bacon to her, walking up and 
down the narrow path: 

"*God Almighty first planted a garden, 
and, indeed, it is the purest of all human 
pleasures : it is the greatest refi^eshment to 
the spirits of men, without which buildings 
and palaces are but gross handy- works. . . .' " 

" I like my garden for itself, and the flowers 
give great pleasure to my poorer neighbours," 
said Mammie simply, for she was not literary. 

"Ach!" The Professor's long-drawn note 
was pure appreciation. "You can use them 
for the Cause, your blossoms. They give 
wonderful pleasure ; and a woman is always 
beautiful when she is pleased." 

Mammie did not answer. She was thinking 
of the light which had come on the sickly, 
faded woman's face yesterday at the sight of 
a bunch of primroses. 
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" They are like what I picked in the woods 
as a girl, ma'am, and I haven't had none of 
my own since." 

"And I never thought of giving flowers 
when we had so many," she said humbly to 
the General. 

"Sweetheart," he answered, "you and I 
are learning many lessons in our old age." 



CHAPTER XXX 

'^ An honest mind and plain, he must speak truth." 

King Lear, 

" I BEG your pardon, sir." 

" I beg yours," replied the Squire. 

He was becoming very heated. It was no 
use any longer to bandy words with any out- 
ward pretence of politeness. Better to break 
out and have done with it, once for all. Lady 
Julia would have the satisfaction of saying: 
" I told you so." She had foreseen it all 
along, had foretold it more than once. 

Now it had come to pass. 

The Squire had toiled on so long in his 
self-appointed task of watchdog that it seemed 
only fair he should have some reward for his 
labours. 

To find the General's tenant trimming 
shrubs ad libitum was but the desired oppor- 
tunity. It could not, of course, be tolerated 
for a moment. Everyone in his senses must 
know how it spoils trees of all kinds to be 

X 321 
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ruthlessly cut and hacked — yes, hacked \ the 
Squire repeated it twice in a particularly 
aggressive manner. 

If his listener had not been the essence of 
good nature he would have retorted long ago. 
As it was, he continued operations with pro- 
voking cheerfulness. 

" Well, you see, they are spoiling the grass, 
and the wife has a fancy for a rustic bench 
here; romantic spot, don't you know! We 
are growing quite rural." 

" I don't care what you are growing I " was 
on the Squire's tongue, but he restrained it 
by a stupendous effort, and substituted : " That 
spot is planted with bulbs ; they have always 
been beautiful ; you are completely spoiling 
them by treading down the ground." 

'*Grub them up, and put them elsewhere; 
there is lots of room," was the brisk response; 
and the cutting continued. 

Then the Squire waxed righteously in- 
dignant. This was not the time for polite 
speeches. Every form of aggravation seemed 
concentrated in the person of the radiant 
tenant. He was young, and must, perforce, 
be inexperienced. Town-bred, he could have 
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no possible knowledge of country pursuits. 
As usurper of another man's property no ties 
of association made it sacred to him. And, 
to crown all, literally and figuratively, the 
broMm hat (having done service at church for 
a year) was relegated to daily use, and now 
adorned his head, pushed well back. 

It seemed to mock the Squire from its 
pinnacle. He lost his temper, and did not 
show to advantage. Even the woodcutter 
had at length to stay his axe to listen to the 
torrent of words. 

He was reminded, in terms more remarkable 
for plainness than courtesy, that his knowledge 
of arboriculture could be nothing but ele- 
mentary ; that his conduct by no means 
resembled a gentleman's in spoiling another 
man's property ; and, finally, he had promised 
the General to look after his place as if 
it were his own — and, moreover, meant to 
do it 

" I did not understand," interrupted the 
accused, somewhat puzzled, and inclined for 
the first time to resent this unsolicited censure, 
" that General L'Estrange wished my actions 
to be watched. He never said anything about 
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it or about consulting you when I wished to 
cut anything down. Why did you not tell 
me about this before?" 

"You misunderstand me, sir," said the 
Squire, truthful even in his anger. "The 
General did not constitute me your referee; 
but, as an old friend, I cannot see his pro- 
perty being spoiled without speaking." 

"Oh, is that all?" was the lively answer. 
"Then you need not bother your head any 
more about it. I won't hurt the things ; only 
we must have these down." 

The Squire was not quite sure afterwards 
whether he had been dismissed or had taken 
himself off in a fresh burst of indignation. 
Lady Julia had the fiill benefit of it for the 
rest of the day. 

" Not bother my head ! The impudence 
of the young idiot ! How much does he sup- 
pose he knows about trees? No, my dear- 
no ; I do not want any luncheon. A biscuit 
and glass of wine is quite enough for me 
It is enough to take anyone's appetite away 
to listen to the conceit of these young asses. 
Think they know more than a man who has 
lived all his life in the country, and can 
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pretend to know a little about shrubs. 1 shall 
write to the General this afternoon." 

He poured out his wine, and crunched his 
biscuit with an energy which seemed to wish 
it were his enemy. 

Lady Julia was thankful when the afternoon 
turned to pouring rain, which sent him to his 
study fire and the composition of the all- 
important letter. It took so much thought, 
and such a reckless waste of notepaper, that 
the fair copy did not appear for her approval 
till the urn and tea-tray had made their 
appearance in the drawing-room. Then, by 
approbation and a Uttle judicious flattery, she 
was able to coax her lord into good humour 
once more, and urge the excellence of muffins 
and cake to make up for the deficiencies of his 
midday meal. 

But she had need of much diplomacy in the 
days to come, for there was a state of general 
friction, an armed truce, between the Squire 
and the Grange tenant. 

Even the General's answer did not really 
mend matters. 

" Knew he would agree with me," quoth 
the Squire joyftiUy, rubbing his hands. " Wish 
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I could see what he has written to that young 
jackanapes. Hope he has given it to him 
strong. You see, my dear, he is grateful for 
what you were pleased to call my interference." 

But Lady Julia, with calmer eyes, read 
between the lines. Through the whole letter, 
touched and grateful for the friendly care of 
his property, ran an undefined hope that 
matters might not become too much strained; 
that intercourse between the Hall and the 
Grange might be carried out with the same 
courteousness which the writer invariably 
tendered towards all with whom he came 
into contact. 

And that seemed an impossibility. It was 
too gentle a policy for the Squire. He longed 
for war. 

Lady Julia's task as peacemaker was no 
sinecure. Her unspoken comment that " the 
General will never be a business man" was 
confirmed by a visit her conscience prompted 
her to make to the Grange. 

" He says if he ever comes back he would 
like to find things intact, so we cannot have 
our arbour here — so tiresome," was the 
petulant plaint of the pretty, over-dressed 
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chatelaine as she took her visitor round the 
grounds. " It seems so absurd to let sentiment 
interfere with improvements, and Albert quite 
prides himself on laying out a garden." 

"Association has very strong claims/' 
suggested her visitor, shuddering inwardly at 
the idea of " Albert " improving the quiet old 
place. Would there be any green alleys left 
for Mammie to walk in, or rose garden for 
her to tend when she returned from her exile ? 
She felt a wild desire to join the Squire in 
wishing these people were either at the other 
end of the world, or that the General would, 
once for all, assert himself, and forbid alterations 
of any kind. 

" You cannot live on associations," continued 
the chatterer at her side ; " people are always 
so tiresome when they begin about that — I 
cannot understand it myself." 

Nor would she ever — though her children 
might in the years to come. 

It is the fate of the beginner of a new 
generation to have nothing to do with associa- 
tions. These only come with years, and belong 
not to a leader of the van of money-made 
families. 
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Lady Julia felt obliged to reiterate her 
conscientious convictions to the Squire to 
make them more positive to herself. 

" One must keep on good terms with one's 
neighbours, eq)ecially in the country." 

" Cannot see the obligation myself," returned 
her spouse ; " the sight of that fellow is per- 
fectly sickening to me. It quite spoils the 
service even to see him in church on Sundays." 

"Lyon!" exclaimed her ladyship in scan- 
dalised horror, " you really should not indulge 
such thoughts ; it is not Christian-like." Then, 
in self-accusing humility at the remembrance 
of having been herself guilty more than once 
of wishing the General's grey head in the 
comer of the pew occupied by the fair, fat, 
smiling face, she continued more gently : 

" Well, even if we cannot like them we can 
try to keep the peace. It is what the General 
would like best." 

" Humph ! " grunted the Squire ; " humph ! 
I make no promises. It depends upon how 
the fellow behaves." 

And with that she had to be content. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

" One of the dead stept forward out of the nighty and 
stretched forth his pale hand^ and took hers and said 
' Why weepest thou^ my beloved ? Where have we been 
so long? I dreamed that I had lost thee?' And they 
had not lost one another." — Richier, 

Among the many activities of her new life 
Lady Emily determined to have a mission. 

Going from the organised energy of the 
East End of I^ondon to the lethargic calm of 
her comitry place it occurred to her that 
quietude meant laziness and rustic simplicity 
want of zeal. 

Surely it would be a good thing to rouse 
them for once ; to make them feel one pulse 
beat from the great world throbbing, palpitating 
around them — something of what lay outside 
the tiny centre which was all they knew. 

The parish was, in a way, her kingdom. It 
was her own particular property. Being also 
the only person in it who possessed any 
money she was of necessity a power. The 

rector held the living as a gift from herself, 
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and usually fell in with her wishes. He, 
good man, though earnest and conseientioiis, 
had, perhaps, acquired a little of that rust 
which is inseparable from performing the 
same work in the same sphere for a con- 
tinuous period of years. 

When Lady Emily mooted the idea of a 
mission to him he was at first disposed to be 
startled at such an innovation and sceptical 
as to results. But when she urged its advan- 
tages, with all the ardour of a convert, his 
scruples gradually subsided, and he allowed 
himself to be persuaded into sharing her be- 
lief th^t it was the best thing possible for 
the parish. 

"You see," she assured him cheerfuUy, 
going to the utmost limit of her prerogative, 
"you will have no responsibility, and need 
not even worry over finding a missioner, for 
I have a most excellent man ready. It will 
give me the sincerest pleasure to introduce 
you to each other." 

She had already spoken to Alan, and made 
him promise conditional help. 

"I want yom- Father Clifford," she said; 
" he is a man in a thousand, and will be just 
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what we want to rouse the people. They 
have no idea of anything Uke that." 

"He is a man in a thousand/' Alan an- 
swered ; " but his daily work is enormous, 
and his engagements are always numerous. 
I do not know if it would be possible to get 
him." 

But they did — though Lady Emily had to 
be content with the promise of one day and 
the alteration of her plans. Alan explained 
to her that her original idea of the mission 
being in Holy Week, with Easter Day for 
its climax, was entirely out of the question. 
The London clergy would have made their 
arrangements months before, and no one 
could leave his own parish to consider out- 
side claims. 

So she reluctantly postponed her scheme 
to Whitsuntide, and comforted herself with 
the reflection that there would be more time 
to settle details. 

Consolation came when the rector took 
to Alan upon first acquaintance, and seemed 
quite interested when the initial preliminaries 
were surmounted. 

So it was all arranged, and she worked her 
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hardest to make it a success. ^Hiat letters 
to friends and visits to cottages and fSEurm- 
houses could do she did. Personal inter- 
course is the only form of advertisement 
which pays in rural districts, where notices 
are scarcely worth the paper they are printed 
on, being rarely read, and still less heeded. 

Her coachman had to learn that not in 
London alone were his horses to be de- 
voted to his mistress's new-fangled notions 
of charity. They grew to know every inch 
of the village and neighbourhood in a way 
that years of previous experience had not 
hitherto taught. 

Lady Emily found an almost pleasiu*able 
excitement in canvassing her neighbours. 
Most of the big houses had lent their oc- 
cupants to the London season ; but there 
were plenty of local clergy and stay-at-home 
folk, to whom the novelty of a mission week 
would come as a pleasant change. But she 
did not rest contented with these: Manunie 
and the General and Aunt Eleanor must 
come for a long-promised visit and much- 
wanted rest. For they needed the latter 
sorely. * 
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They were all tired — not only of the un- 
accustomed work but of the unaccustomed life. 
Not one would confess to the other the in- 
tense relief of being once more among the 
old surroundings: the spacious rooms, the 
stretches of park and garden, the everyday 
little refinements which are to some people 
as the air they breathe. 

"I do not think I ever enjoyed a week's 
leave more, even in my wildest subaltern 
days," confessed the General, smiling. 

He was lying back in a Windsor-chair on 
the verandah in the almost forgotten luxury 
of doing nothing. Nothing, that is to say, 
with his hands, for eyes and mind were busy 
drinking in stores of beauty for recollection 
by-and-by, 

A foreground of flowering shrubs, lilacs, 
laburnums, and crimson thorns stretched in- 
to a perspective of pasture land, undulating, 
verdant, luxurious. Beeches clad in tenderest 
of spring green ; oaks with golden buds up- 
reared against the sky; fir-trees hanging 
purple cones downwards in softest tassels. 
From the copse a cuckoo called. Up in the 
budding chestnut-tree a nightingale denied 
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the allegation of singing only by night 
Wood-pigeons cooed to their mates as they 
reared their young; the lambs frisking in 
the meadows bleated in unison with Nature's 
voice. 

"Sweetheart," said the General softly; 
"Sweetheart, did we ever know the country 
was so beautiful till we left it?" 

They were young again, sitting there for 
those brief moments. The years and troubles 
and misfortunes rolled away, and left only 
those two souls, holding converse with each 
other as they did in the days when Jasper 
L'Estrange courted gentle Marjory Deane. 
There were no lines on his face then, no 
wrinkles on her white brow, no silver threads 
in either head. 

And the years give as they take away. 
While the physical powers decline the spirit 
power expands. If the hopes and dreams of 
youth change to the experience of age, this 
in its turn evolves into a Hope so wide, so 
large, so free that Time itself has not entered 
into the conception of that larger Life for 
which the unconscious spirit longs and pants. 
And Love is not measured by days or years. 
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Laxly Emily was beating up recruits for 
one of the numerous services. Aunt Eleanor 
was the only one of her guests who accom- 
panied her in this work. The little grey 
woman had humble scruples about enjoying 
a mission week so very, very much. While 
Lady Emily visited the almshouses, and 
came out again with the cheerful remark: 
" Well, they have promised to come, though 
it is probably only to please me, and with a 
little wholesome dread of losing their Christ- 
mas beef and pudding, but I daresay it will 
do them good in the end," she had been 
spending the time in doing a little missionary 
work on her own account. 

Packets of sweets for the children might 
look like bribery, but it gathered them round 
her to listen about those other girls and boys 
who had never even seen a green field, nor 
knew the name of a single wildflower. Their 
mothers wrung the linen from the washtub, 
and paused to listen with many a sjrmpathetic 
ejaculation. " Well, now, who'ld ha' thought 
it! Pore little dears! There'll be lots of 
roses on that bush next month, ma'am; I 
could send you a boxful. Arid them apples 
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are just beautiful on the tree at the back ; if 
you think they'ld like some by-and-by lid 
spare 'em, and welcome, to be sure." 

So the two ladies worked, each in her own 
way, and the chm*ch was daily filled with a 
congregation which did the parish credit ; and 
in the distant weeks Aunt Eleanor's efforts 
bore literal ftiiit in many odd-shaped parcels, 
which were powerfiil units in promoting the 
Professor's theory. 

And Mammie and the General grew young 
again as they sat and enjoyed the spring. 

It was an ideal Sunday morning when 
Father Clifford preached. Alan fetched him 
from the station only half-an-hour before the 
service began. He had been kept in London 
by one of those cases which are daily occur- 
rences to those at work among the masses 
who know neither law nor morals nor Love. 

Alan thought him paler and more worn 
than ever. 

" Yes ; we have had hard work lately," he 
assented, and then relapsed into silence, with 
the exception of a brief question as to what 
had been done in the village. 

" It is tremendously beautiful ! " was his 
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involuntary exclamation once ; and after that 
Alan did not talk any more, but let Nature 
speak to the toilwom spirit at his side. 

So they drove through the sun-flecked lanes, 
moist with last night's rain, in that absolute 
calm which only the country gives on Sunday 
morning. It is like an embodiment of Peace, 
calling forth the best within us. 

Beautiful in autumn's calm decay, it is yet 
more lovely in the spring. For Nature craves 
for Life, not Death, and stretches out to it 
mute, pleading hands, yearning for the time 
when, with wings whose feathers are like gold, 
it can fly away. 

Not a sound broke the stillness save the 
rustle of the leaves, the lowing of the distant 
cattle, the faint, sweet note of a church bell 
from among far-off trees. 

**Good gracious, my dear fellow!" ex- 
claimed Father Clifford with sudden charac- 
teristic energy ; " how can people call the earth 
a desert?" 

" If thus Thy lower works be fair ..." 
quoted Alan slowly, as if speaking his thoughts 
aloud. 

The church was very full. A certain 
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amount of curiosity to see the preacher 
whose title was such a novelty to then> per- 
haps accounted for part of the congr^ation. 
But the week's work had not been entirely 
without making an impression (though time 
alone could prove whether it would be lasting), 
and the result was a very attentive gathering 
of earnest faces. At first there had been the 
usual amount of coughing and shuffling feet, 
which seem necessary adjuncts of every con- 
gregation; but these gradually subsided, and 
something of the outward calm seemed to 
enter and pervade the building. 

Through the open chancel door came a 
drowsy hum of bees. The General leaned 
back agamst the oak - panelling, and looked 
out to the distant woods with eyes which 
wondered where the hmit began between the 
earthly and the heavenly Paradise. 

The party from the Hall still kept up the 
old custom of sitting in the chancel, in the 
carved oak benches which had been monkish 
stalls. Underneath, the shrill-voiced choir- 
boys rubbed their heads against the panels, 
and made music more vigorous than sweet 
In convenient intervals they dozed — ^that is 
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to say, in her ladyship's absence. When Lady 
Emily sat in the comer no youngster, how- 
ever bold, dared indulge in the smallest nap. 
Her eyes were everywhere. 

To-day, however, they might have trans- 
gressed with impunity, for her ladyship was 
tired, and meant to allow herself a little well- 
earned rest. Her longed-for preacher was 
actually there; she would enjoy him to the 
full. The very way she settled her skirts be- 
tokened satisfaction and repose. Were the 
others equally comfortable? What was the 
matter with the General that he could not 
sit still? Why did he change places with 
Mammie and sit between her and Aunt 
Eleanor? And why had the latter suddenly 
grown so pale ? 

Father Clifford had ascended the pulpit, 
and was delivering his message. 

" The voice said. Cry. And he said, What 
shall I cry? All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower of the 
field." 

The General's hand held Aunt Eleanor's 
tighter, tighter. Its pressure seemed to 
whisper: "Be brave, poor trembling heart! 
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Take courage ! you have borne so much ; do 
not fail in this last supreme moment!" 

They were screened ixovx view by the hi^- 
backed stalls. For which same reason they 
had not seen Father Clifford till he stood up, 
above their heads. The villagers saw a pale, 
worn face; a forehead where the veins came 
out like cords ; a voice which demanded atten- 
tion, and would not be denied. 

Aunt Eleanor looked jmck through a vista 
of years to the time when the face was young. 
Out of those shadows the eyes gazed into hers 
once more, the heart beat with responsive 
throbs. Her own strained forward with 
terrible intensity; though her arms moved 
not they were, metaphorically, stretched forth 
to him ; her white, quivering lips framed the 
word they did not utter : 

"Peter!" 

More still and yet more silent grew the 
church. A drowsiness came through the 
open door, and laid its finger on them alL 
Yet they slept not. The magician's touch 
was on their bodies, but their brains lived. 
They could not move a limb, but their 
faces grew more intensely earnest. 
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Father Clifford's voice cut the stillness 
like a knife; he held them in a vice; they 
were forced to listen: it was a spell. 

"Your beautiful church, your country 
life, your services ready to hand, your little 
children growing up in the pure air — ^and 
you never give a thought to others, to 
those poor, lost ones living in a hell of 
misery. Are they not your brothers?" 

The congregation shivered a little. Ques- 
tions such as these came as a blast of 
cold air into the comfortable monotony of 
rustic life. To be exhorted, in moving 
terms, to turn from their sins was some- 
times a pleasant sensation, and was the 
kind of thing they had reajson to expect 
after the past week; but this 

"They went out from you pure and 
white," continued Father Clifford's voice; 
"what are they now? What have you done 
for them? Have you ever stretched out a 
helping hand to some poor, besotted 
brother, some fallen sister? Has the old 
cry: *Am I my brother's keeper?' come 
down to be echoed by you — you who have 
everything? Is it to go on for ever during 
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the ages — this passing by on the other side, 
this wilful oblivion of the misery in our 
great towns by people who, like yourselves, 
happen to be bom and live in the country? 
Do you suppose your blessings are given you 
for nothing? — your church built hundreds 
of years ago perhaps, but certainly long 
before you were ever asked to contribute 
towards its erection. Is not this alone one 
sufficient reason for you to help those who 
have not even a mission room in which to 
gather for public worship? Have you ever 
thought that your own boys and girls may 
one day form units in that great seething 
mass of population in our great cities? 
Would you like no one to think of them, 
to pray for them?" 

He paused long enough to make some 
amongst them feel as though he waited for 
an answer. Then, leaning forward, in a 
few rapid sentences he pictured for them 
one or two graphic scenes of what he saw 
every day — veiling, indeed, much as unfit for 
public discussion, but touching on its 
outlines sufficiently to give them an idea of 
things they could scarcely credit. 
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His power of language was immense. 
Tears streamed down the mothers' faces in 
sjrmpathy with those other tears they could 
almost see ; labouring men clenched their 
homy fists with a longing to fight the 
misery which seemed present in bodily 
form. 

And Aunt Eleanor sat motionless, look- 
ing, looking, looking. It was as if the man 
were spreading out his whole life before 
her: all those long years of which she knew 
nothing; the fierce conflict in which he had 
battled, and for which he had given up 
love and life. 

"If I could have fought it with you, 
Peter." 

Father Clifford went on. 

"You think my text strange for a 
beautiful morning — like death in life, snow 
in summer? So be it — ^for it is true. 
'All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof as the flower of the field.' Your 
lovely coimtry life will end as surely as 
the miserable existence of those in towns. 
Listen!" 

He threw his head back, his keen eyes 
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seemed to rivet each one individually : "*The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the 

WORD OF OUR GOD SHALL STAND FOR EVEK/ 

This is what you have to remember. And 
the Word says you arc members one of 
another: you are to bear each oth«r*s 
burdens ; you are to love your neighbour as 
yourself. No one can make you do it; you 
^^y go ^^^ tf yo^ please, in the leisurely 
comfort of your daily life, shutting your 
ears to the pitiful cry of your poor brother, 
and refusing to hear his call ; but you and 
he must meet some day. Before one 
judgment seat you will stand, side by side, 
to render an account, and — what will ye 
do in the end thereof?" 

He had finished. 

His own head bowed on his hands, as if 
the thought appalled him. 

There was no concluding hymn and no 
collection. Alan waited a moment, and 
then quietly gave the Blessing. 

The congregation slowly filed down the 
aisle and out into the glorious sunshine 
with none of their usual noise or neigh- 
bourly greetings. They had come for a 
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novelty, and found it; for a new preacher, 
and heard things beyond their ken. The 
result was a little bewildering; thought 
grew busier than tongues. So they nodded 
silently to one another, and went home to 
ponder it at leisure. 

When the church was nearly empty the 
General rose, and gave Aunt Eleanor his 
arm. She let him lead her through the 
chancel door, and then paused, as though 
the sudden blaze of light awoke her from a 
dream. 

As they stood for a moment on the 
gravelled path Alan came quickly from the 
vestry : 

"Can anyone lend me a smelling-bottle? 
Father CUfFord has fainted." 



CHAPTER XXXn 



The 



of a yet 



CUffofd still by as wlicii they had first brought 
him in: restlesshr moving^ but anconsdous ; 
unable to speak the wotds for wfai<^ Aunt 
Eleanor waited. 

She kept her watch alone. The others 
were in the gardoi. ready to cmne if needed^ 
but otherwise recognising her right by tacitly 
holding aloof 

Alan paced the lawn, ^ancing up occasion- 
ally at the silent window, firran which no sound 
emanated. Already the village knew that 
the evening service would bring them no 
other preacher than their own rector, and 
almost sighed in relief after the first disap- 
pointment. 

He is certainly wonderful,*' said Lady 
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Emily languidly, stirring her tea, " but a trifle 
fanatical." 

She spoke hesitatingly, a little doubtful as 
to how her criticism would be received; a 
little conscious of the reaction beginning 
after her week's exertions. 

"Perhaps," suggested Mammie, eager to 
excuse, " the things he has known have made 
him look upon everything in a stronger light 
than we do." 

" Oh, of course, we cannot judge," assented 
Lady Emily. "It is very grand to give 
up everything as he has done; only — don't 
you think it is rather apt to make one 
hard?" 

She glanced significantly at the window. 
The few words of necessary explanation to 
account for Aunt Eleanor's presence had 
made a great impression upon her. 

Mammie looked distressed ; her own feel- 
ings were torn in two. 

"He has given up his life for his con- 
victions," said the General simply; "perhaps 
we cannot all say that." 

His tone admitted no answer, and silence 
fell on the little group. 
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Upstairs the sick man moaned, and raised 
himself on his elbow. 

Would he speak ? Aunt Eleanor held her 
breath. 

The light of consciousness came for a 
moment into his dim eyes as he gazed at the 
dying day. In through the open window 
came the faint, sweet scent of lilac, white and 
purple. Birds chattered noisily as they nested 
for the night ; the crimson west touched the 
crosses in the churchyard till they glowed 
like fire, then stretched out rosy fingers to 
the budding oaks and limes in a long, long 
vista from church to hall. Everything bathed 
in purest, ruddy gold ! It was a world spring- 
ing into life, awakened, renewed. 

Father Clifford spoke to it as to a human 
being. 

"Put on thy beautiful garments, O Jeru- 
salem," he cried. "My God, how beautiftil 
they are'' 

He was back on his pillow again, babbling, 
moaning, the brief consciousness gone, the 
tired brain repeating words which memory 
made familiar. 

" The King's daughter ... all glorious with- 
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in. . . clothing of wrought gold . . . raiment 
of needlework . . . perfect in beauty." 

"Peter," whispered Aunt Eleanor, "won't 
you speak to me? I have been waiting so 
long." 

Ay ; so long, poor heart ! So many years, 
made up of hours and days, weeks and 
months — each one of which has to be lived 
through and wept through and, perchance, 
laughed through! For you could not spend 
your life in tears, and lips must oft go 
smiling while the heart slowly breaks. 

Will he speak to her ? Will he break the 
silence of that weary waiting-time ? 

Listen ! He is murmuring again. 

"The desert . . . blossoming like the rose 
. . . the fig-tree . . . putteth forth her green 
leaves . . . the winter ... is over . . . and 
gone. And the Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come." 

The last words rang out with sudden energy, 
clear and distinct. 

" Peter," said Aunt Eleanor ; " Peter I " 

Nothing but her one pitiful cry. And the 
sands were waning so very fast. Would he 
not speak ? Would nothing break the silence 
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of those cruel years; not one word — not 
one? 

"My God," pleaded Aunt Eleanor, "I 
cannot bear it." 

She had been so brave. Had acquiesced 
so meekly in the fate which took her lover 
from her arms and dedicated him to a life of 
stem asceticism. No moan had ever crossed 
her pale lips; when others blamed she only 
upheld the glory of a consecrated life, and 
never spoke of that other one lying crushed 
and bleeding. 

But now Death brought him once more to 
her feet. And before the stillness and silence 
and Going Away should follow — ^for ever — 
she craved one word of recognition. It was a 
terrible creed which could hold him bound to 
the very last moment, which would give no 
relaxation for the human claim which makes 
itself heard by reason of its very weakness. 

" Peter ! " 

The room grew dusk. The glow faded, and 
passed into grey shadows. Alan crept to the 
door to offer help, and stole away again in 
hushed sympathy. And still Aunt Eleanor 
waited. 
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Every now and again the notes of the 
organ had wafted in from the church; but 
even that had ceased, the congregation had 
gone home, the village had settled down into its 
Sunday evening calm. The very birds slept. 

Then Father Clifford opened his eyes, and 
looked straight into those of the little grey 
woman. 

"Eleanor," he said, "the battle has been 
very hard." 

" The winter is over and gone." That is what 
her heart cried, repeating his words. Gone! 
the terrible waiting. Gone! the barrier of 
ice. Gone ! the blackness, the loneliness, the 
despair. 

He wanted her. Once more, in this last 
supreme moment, he turned to her for com- 
passion, for sympathy with the years which 
had been so cold, so cold. 

It made her strong. She gave him all he 
craved, and more. She bent over him, croon- 
ing as a mother to her child, whispering, soft, 
endearing terms, telling him how she had 
thought of him every day. 

"Filling up the blanks, Peter — filling up 
the blanks." 
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Not only in his life but her own. The 
words which had never found utterance, the 
little tender acts, they found expression now. 

O weary souls ! how happy are ye who find 
one moment of bliss even in this vale of tears ! 
One happy hour can count 'gainst years of 
woe. 

The light flickered, and went out altogether. 
Mammie came softly in, closed the window, 
and lighted a pair of candles. Aunt Eleanor 
was still crooning to her dead. 

" Come, little sister," she said ; " the battle 
is over." 

Then Aunt Eleanor slid gently down, and 
hid her face in the bedclothes. All her 
courage seemed to ebb away. 

"Dear Lord," she prayed, "remember I 
am only a very tired woman. Do not let 
the years be long." 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

"Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please." 

Spenxer, 

They buried Father CliflFord in Brompton 
Cemetery. He had always expressed a wish 
to lie somewhere near the work which had 
engrossed his life. None of his family made 
any objection, and only one brother came 
to the ceremony. There had long been an 
estrangement ; which Death did not seem to 
tide over. His ways and theirs had nothing 
in common, and years of separation made 
them strangers to one another. 

So Alan arranged everything. 

It was not until the fiineral was over that 
they discovered Aunt Eleanor was a rich 
woman. . The keen-faced lawyer who read 
the will did so with many perfunctory coughs 
and apologetically sympathising glances to- 
wards the principal person concerned, for 
thus unwillingly reviving emotions which 
must needs be painful. 
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** I leave everything to the only womanfl 
I ever loved," was the substance of the* 
document after a few preliminary techni* 
calities and minor legacies. It was date4!B 
many years back, and had neither been altered 
nor added to, as though the hand which 
penned it then could find no other way of 
making reparation to the woman whose 
he had blighted, 

'*■ Our family have no intention of disput 
the will or raising any disagreement/* was 
the brother's gravely- spoken answer to the 
General's questioning look. " We were ac- 
quainted with its contents two days ago; 
but our brother's life has so long been — 
divided — from our own that we assert 
no claims upon his patrimony." 

He was a sternly honourable man, whose 
pride made it difficult to disclose even thus 
little of his family history, but as his eyes 
rested on the bowed figure in the window 
a look of almost reverential pity came into 
them. He had played archery with her as 
a merry, laughing girl. 

Then he went back to his own busy life. 

Aunt Eleanor spent the following week 
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in a state of moral and physical collapse. 
It seemed as though every drop of vitality 
had left her veins. Mammie feared for her 
brain as she lay, hour after hour, in a darkened 
room, not caring even to move or speak. 
What love could do it did in little silent 
acts of love and tenderness — and the desolate 
woman only craved for these. 

But Nature was working slowly though 
surely in the darkness, and at the end of 
the week Aunt Eleanor was up again, very 
fragile, but full of a scheme which absorbed 
every energy. She spent long mornings with 
the laviryer, and wasted quite extravagant 
sums in cabs going to Alan's rooms — for he 
was plunged again into work too heavy to 
allow of any wandering. 

When this had continued for several days 
she came home one evening to break in on 
the General's and Mammie's tHe-a-ttte. The 
former was lying in his arm-chair, more tired 
with the day's work than he cared to acknow- 
ledge, and feeling that the little rooms were 
already growing oppressively hot. Aunt 
Eleanor stationed herself on the hearthrug, 
and they noticed for the first time for weeks 
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that her cheeks were pmk. She was hold- 
ing a bundle of papers, and her hands 
trembled. 

"Am I mterrupting you?" she queried 
a little anxiously. " I only want to say 
something, and it will not take long." 

They assured her they were ready to listen 
any length of time she wished. 

" Father Clifford was a man of considerable 
property," began Aunt Eleanor, as if repeating a 
lesson she had learned by heart during the past 
week, "and as he left it all at my absolute 
disposal I can do exactly as I please — ^and 
so I please to qiake it over to you and 
Mammie, and then to the children." 

She suddenly dropped the formal phrase- 
ology and went on in agitated, broken sentences, 
pouring forth words which would not come 
fast enough. "Oh, Jasper, I do not under- 
stand these things ; but the lawyer says it is 
all right, and it means that you can go back 
to the Grange, and need not work any more 
— and everyone can be happy again. And oh, 
you must take the money ; it is not all of it, 
because I have given some to carry on Peter's 
work in the East End — ^they want so many 
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things there. Alan is seeing about that. 
And here are the papers for you." 

She thrust them into his hand, laughing 
and crjnng from weakness and joy. They 
could scarcely imderstand at first, and when 
the General did see clearly he would not 
hear of it. 

But she pleaded earnestly. 

"Best and dearest of brothers, will you 
take from me the one happiness which is 
left? Have you not guarded and cared for 
me all those years, and will you now refuse 
the one small return I can make? Nay, 
not return — for nothing can repay love. And 
there are others besides yourself — others who 
can be made so happy. Do not hinder me 
from using this money in the one way which 
can bring a blessing on it." 

Mammie's shining eyes were pleading 
mutely, unconsciously betraying a craving 
she had never let him see before. 

What could the General do? 

They sat talking long into the night, and, all 
unwittingly, each sentence ended : " When we 
go back." 

" It cannot be till Michaelmas," said the 
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Creneral when at last they thou^t of going 
to bed, " so that we must not begin building 
too many plans." 

" But the children might leave off work,*' 
said Mammie softly. 

And it seemed none too soon. 

Pen came home from the hospital three 
days later, having suddenly flagged. 

" Only tired, Mammie dear," she said. But 
it was a tiredness which cared to do nothing. 
She was very sweet and gentle, acquiescing 
in everything — even to putting aside her 
nurse's dress. 

" We should all like it, my darling," said 
Mammie, folding up the cloak. 

She dressed Pen again in a pretty pink 
blouse, going out to buy the daintiest she 
could find. When the transformation was 
complete she contemplated her with pride. 

" The Professor will transfer his allegiance," 
she said, trying to laugh, and then went away 
to hide her tears. 

For the beautiful cheeks were too briUiant 
for health, and the eyes seemed to be borrowing 
some of their colour from the skies. 

" Pen, my Pen, are you going from me ? " 
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whispered MoUie to herself with a quick pang. 
"Have you only come back to us to go on 
that other journey, from which no traveller 
returns ? " 

And then she put the thought away, and 
accepted the present joy. For sometimes it 
had seemed to her as though between her and 
the old Pen had stood a veil — a thin, 
ridiculous veil — ^a little black bonnet and 
cloak. And they seemed to say : " I am not 
your Pen, but Nurse Milman — a different, 
grave being who has finished with frivolities. 
Do not talk of the old days — they are 
forgotten." 

That is what she had pictured in the 
darkness of the night — foolish fancies which 
even the daylight could not always disperse. 

But now — 

Close together on the sofa, hand in hand, 
cheek to cheek, whispering the little trifling 
" Do you remember ? " It was the old Pen, 
the old, sweet, loving intercourse. For sister 
love is something akin to that of lovers, in 
that it reads each other's thoughts and shares 
every joy and sorrow. 

" And I am really to give a proper, business- 
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like month's warning?" laughed Mollie when 
the General came in. 

" Not to-morrow, ma'am*" he answered, 
twinkling eyes ; " Sunday is not a legal day. 

**Have ymi given it to your employer 
already?" was her saucy retort* Then he 
mood changed, and she came over to stand bj 
him and press his hand against her cheek. 

" General dear, you will not work one daj 
longer than you need, will you ? Promise me." 
. He smiled down into her anxious eyes. 

" No, little soldier ; but our honour will not 
let us desert either of our posts before we 
ought." 

Will Arden received the good news in 
characteristic fashion. He looked out the 
next train, and came to London. But experi- 
ence was teaching him diplomacy: though 
he made straight for the hospital he went to 
the matron's room, and not to Phyllis. That 
good creature was a woman before an official ; 
therefore she listened to his story with the 
same consideration which made her see when 
her nurses were flagging or tired beyond their 
strength. But she was also a disciplinarian, 
and accustomed to be obeyed. 
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Will found himself standing ruefully on the 
steps of the hospital, feeling rather as though 
he had first been patted on the back and then 
had his ears soundly boxed. 

" I can do nothing for you unless you leave 
the matter in my hands — and you certainly 
cannot see Nurse Phyllis to-day." 

So spoke the matron, and turned to attend 
to another summons, leaving Arden no 
alternative but that of making himself scarce 
as soon as possible. 

" I will go to Hammersmith," was his final 
decision, and spent the rest of the day pouring 
out his hopes and fears to Pen and speculating 
upon how soon he could marry Phyllis. 

"You would all like it?" he queried for 
about the twentieth time. 

" Yes, dear Will," said Pen sympathetically, 
" because we know you will take care of her ; 
and we want little Phyllis to be very happy." 

But the young lady herself was in no 
acquiescent mood. She had a long talk with 
the matron, sitting unconsciously in the very 
chair Will had occupied in the morning. Her 
change of fortune was no secret, for they told 
the matron most things concerning themselves 
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of that kind. The latter was not in the habit 
of beating about the bush, and on the present 
occasion plunged into the subject with the 
bluntness which was habitual to her. 

''I have been thinking a good deal about 
what you told me, nurse. Have you decided 
to leave us?" 

"I do not want to give up my work," 
responded Phyllis quickly. There was a 
defiant note in her voice, not often displayed 
towards authority. But " Matron " was used 
to dealing with diversity of character. 

She began talking quietly of work in 
general, and a nurse's work in particular: 
how it taught lessons of discipline, self- 
control, and other qualities invaluable in every 
sphere of life. Then she went on to woman's 
other duties, as wife and mother, and how none 
ever knew to what end their early training 
tended. In terms which could not but be 
flattering to an ear which knew they would 
not be spoken unless absolutely genuine she 
spoke of the regret with which she would part 
with a nurse who pleased her so well in every 
way, but at the same time pointed out to 
her plainly the path of duty. 
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" You have been engaged for some time to 
this gentleman; do you owe nothing to him 
or your family? How can you tell .whether 
a large and useful life may not be waiting for 
you in your new surroundings of which you 
know nothing, and for which this training 
may have been specially preparing you? 
Believe me, nurse, it is not making great 
sacrifices but giving up our own will that 
makes grand men and women of us. Go 
down and talk it over with them to-morrow." 

It was a very quiet nurse who returned to 
her ward that afternoon. 

"A brave little heart; she will do well,'* 
said matron to herself. 

•*It will not make the smallest difference 
to me, Aunt Eleanor having come in for 
this money," Phyllis was explaining to Will. 
"I shall not be one bit richer than I was 
before." 

" It is you I want, not your money," con- 
tended Will stoutly. 

" Well, your father will not like you to be 
hampered," went on this provoking young 
philosopher. 

"You had better be quick and name the 
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day, or I shall do it," retorted Will, ignoring 
her remarks. 

" You cannot without my consent," rejoined 
his lady-love. 

" This day six weeks," said Will, asserting 
himself. 

" Will ! " was Phyllis's scandalised answer. 

And then he tried coaxing. 

"Phyllis, darling, have not I waited long 
enough? Why should we linger any more 
now that there is nothing to hinder us? If 
you just knew how I am longing to take you 
home " 

Will's hesitation did him good service. 
His involuntary break on the last word 
reminded Phyllis what he had been giving 
up for her; how, perhaps, he had been 
longing all the time to see that home in the 
Far West whose very mention brought the 
only indication of weakness she had known 
in him. And, being a woman to the very 
core, she not only changed her mind at 
once without the smallest explanation, but 
stretched up her arms, and gave him the 
first caress she had ever offered unasked. 

"Only you wiU wait till then, dear Will? 
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Because, you see, we could not be married 
anywhere away from the Grange." 

And Arden, in an ecstasy of delight, 
promised even to wait till September. 

But he had Pen to back him in insisting 
on only one month more of the hospital. 

"We shall want to be together, Phyllis, 
and you will have your things to get 
ready," 

And Phyllis, turning away her head to 
hide the tears, acquiesced without a word. 

Alan came down one afternoon, and took 
Pen for a row on the river. 

" You can trust yourself to me," he said ; 
"these arms learned to hold an oar before 
they donned a black coat." 

So they went by train to Richmond, and 
then spent the rest of the afternoon under 
the trees, in a backwater where it was very 
cool and still. 

"One would like to have this for ever," 
said Pen in drowsy content, " if it were not 
for thinking of the work left undone." 

"Do not think of it," said Alan shortly. 
" Enjoy a holiday while you have it — that 
is what you must do now. Take all the 
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rest you can, and then you will be fresher 
for work by-and-by." 

" Do you really thijik so ? " Pen sat up 
with animation which made her beautiful. 

Alan put her gently back again among 
the cushions* Then he came and sat by 
her, and they had a long, long talk. 

It began with their work and Father 
Clifford and Aunt Eleanor, and drifted to 
themselves, where it stayed, and circulataL^ 
in many varying rounds. 

When they rowed home again Pen had 
promised to be Alan's wife. 

Walking slowly up from the river by a 
narrow path they suddenly came upon 
MoUie. 

She greeted them with a laughing ex- 
clamation of surprise, then stopped at sight 
of their faces. Perhaps no woman can see 
unmoved her former lover with a new tie. 

Alan was the first to speak. 

"MoUie," he said almost apologetically, 
"Pen and I are going to work together," 

"I am glad," said Mollie. She held out 
her hand to him, and it was his which 
trembled. Her other held Pen's, who was 
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whispering all sorts of wonderful news into 
her ear — ^not altogether unmixed with tears 
— ^for the great joy which had come to her. 

"Pen," said Mollie irrelevantly, looking 
into her face, "you are one of the few 
people who do not look ugly when they 
cry ! Now, you really must go if you 
mean to catch the 6.80 train. No ; I cannot 
come with you, for I must hurry back to 
my children." 

She stood to watch them, however, and 
Pen, turning, saw her. She ran back, and 
clasped her round the neck with a sudden 
fear. 

" Oh, Mollie, it isn't taking him from you ? 
Say it is not taking him from you!" 

The blue eyes were still wet with tears, still 
shining with joy, mingled now with pain. 

"My precious old Pen, no — a thousand 
times no. Go back to him." 

Then as their arms entwined and loosened 
and the other ran away, Mollie soliloquised 
aloud in the way she had got into a habit of 

"Pen, when I really did give up to you 
you never found it out. Why do you care 
so much now?" 
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But there was no one to answer. 

Lady Emily came down to Hammersmith 
directly she heard the news. 

"It is really like those good old fairy 
tales," she said with a sigh of relief — " every- 
thing is turning out right." 

She insisted upon pajdng over to Pen at 
once all Leila's money; and, indeed, there 
was no argument to be found against it. But 
when she wished to choose the trousseau ' 
Pen stood firm. It needed all her eloquence 
to persuade Lady Emily that her outfit 
must be a very different one to that which 
Leila would have had. 

" You know I look upon you as my own 
child," pleaded the tearful mother; "and 
though, of course, I would not infringe upon 
Mrs L'Estrange's rights, you must let me 
pay for it as though you really were." 

And she could not understand for a long 
time that a clergyman's wife could have 
no possible use for expensive dinner-gowns 
or smart afternoon toilets. 

" You must not let yourself grow dowdy, 
my dear ; you are far too young and pretty." 

An opinion which the Professor shared. 
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He did not transfer his allegiance, he 
only expanded it. 

"It seems to me," he said with quaint 
politeness, "that you appear to grow angels 
instead of flowers in this Laburnum Villa 
of yours. I hope they will not take wings 
and fly away." 

"There is no knowing what we may do," 
said Mammie pla3rfully, trying to hide the 
pang his words unknowingly gave her. 
"What shall you say to my being almost 
converted to bicycles?" 

" Madame ! " The Professor's blank look 
of horror made her laugh in earnest. 

"Well," she answered, "when a little 
worn-out dressmaker told me this morning 
that, owing to the loan of one, she had been 
able to get out into the country for a few 
hours' fresh air — the first she had had for 
months — what covld I do but be glad ? " 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

'^ Ah ! the souls of those who die 
Are but sunbeams lifted higher ! " 

IjmgfMom, 

Perhaps the person who was most genuinely 
pleased at the turn things had taken was the 
Squire. His delight was unbounded and un- 
alloyed. 

"Never was so pleased before in my lifel 
Now I can say my prayers in peace I No, 
my dear, it is no use shaking your head at 
me; I will have my say this morning, and 
it is the perfect truth. I never could attend 
to the service properly with that fellow's 
head in the General's pew. What? Need 
not look that way ? How can I help seeing 
what is just before my eyes? And two of 
the girls going to be married? Why, I 
thought Mollie would have had that parson 
fellow. Pen is much too good-looking to be 
wasted on the slums. I wonder when the 
General has given that fellow notice to quit ? 
Hope it will be soon." 

370 
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Lady Julia almost feared lest in his excite- 
ment he might go to find out But her 
lord did not forget he was a gentleman. 

He spent the morning spreading the good 
news in the village, and hinting at all kinds 
of festivities. "Should not wonder if we 
saw some flags flying before long, eh, Smith ? 
When are you going to begin practising a 
peal. Gibbons ? " Then he went off, chuckling 
at his own jokes, to begin afresh with the 
next comer. 

Virtue was rewarded, however, when the 
head keeper informed him: "We shall have 
the General back with the partridges this 
year, sir ; he'' (with an indication of his thumb 
towards the Grange) " wouldn't give no orders 
about 'em — just as well p'raps." 

A sentiment in which the Squire cordially 
agreed, though his dignity obliged him only 
to grunt a " Humph ! " — which might mean 
anything. 

And then there was nothing to do but 
wait until the time arrived. 

Everyone wanted to have long talks with 
everybody else, and each one tried hard not 
to let the other see how very, very glad he 
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new life into her. She walked, drove, and 
threw herself into every detail of Alan's 
work with a devotion which was idealistic. 

And then, without any warning, she col- 
lapsed suddenly one day, fainting away in her 
chair, and refusing to be roused by ordinary 
restoratives. 

Phyllis found her first practical illustration 
of the matron's lecture. 

The little villa was quite fiill, for they were 
all at home then. The last debt of honour 
had been paid, even to the General's satisfac- 
tion, and they could gather round their loved 
one with free hearts. There was nothing to 
call them away from the sweet sadness of 
ministering to her every wish. 

It was in those days which followed, when, 
under the shadow of the cloud, they drew 
closer to each other than they had ever been 
in their lives, that they learnt how much 
adversity had taught them. They also dis- 
covered many friends of whose existence they 
were unaware. 

Flowers and fruit and delicacies of every 
kind came from all quarters. Pen's room was 
a greenhouse of fairy blossoms. The small 
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larder groaned beneath its weight of good 
things, far too numerous for the invalid to 
eat. They carried sunshine to many another 
sickroom which had never seen the like. 

** How good everyone is to me," said Pen, 
looking up with shining eyes. ^'Manmiie, 
have we ever been so happy before in all 
our lives?" 

Perhaps not With the exquisite pleasure 
of being together, intensified by knowing 
separation in the past, and the unuttered 
realisation that it could not last. This is a 
thing one feels but cannot describe. And 
there was no sadness visible. 

Real life does not deal in the harrowing 
preparations for Death which some novelists 
seem to delight in. It may hang a shadow 
over us, but until the blow actually descends 
we go about our daily tasks as quietly as if 
we did not know it was hanging there. 

So there was nothing to tell an onlooker 
that they were just quietly waiting for what 
they knew must come. They stepped lightly, 
though their hearts were heavy ; their lips 
smiled away the tears — for her. The little 
house was fiill of love in every varied form. 
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Pen did not seem to have a wish or longing 
left unsatisfied. She and Alan gave each 
other up with that calm resignation which 
discipline had taught them both. One does 
not twice go through the same fierce battle 
of self-surrender. 

After that day Alan came and went more 
as a brother, taking his place among them 
all in the new capacity, which at once gave 
comfort and help. 

To Phyllis, Pen gave Leila's money, 
"Lady Emily will not take it back, so that 
I should like you and Will to have it Be 
very good to her, Will." 

Then she turned to Mollie. 

"Nothing but love for my old Moll — 
nothing but love." 

In each other's arms they learned to bear 
the separation — Pen going and Mollie to 
stay. They talked of the Past and the 
Future, the happiness and the bliss. During 
the watchful nights and quiet days they 
withdrew into a desert place, and rested awhile. 
It was such a new experience — ^as it will be to 
all of us — one going down to the river's brink 
and the other waiting to see her cross. 
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Pen touched on it with bated breath. 
"Mollie, you will help me? Oh, it is such 
a comfort that nothing has taken you frmn 
me. We are all the world to each other/' 

And MoUie grew brave again. What 
mattered anything else if Pen wanted her? 
What was her own love compared to the 
joy of helping Pen ? 

And even when the last day came there was 
nothing to mark it from those ^diich had 
gone before. Manunie's soft old hands had 
been busy devising new comforts for her 
darling, the tender look on her face deepening 
the while. Alan came and went. Phyllis 
sat on the end of the bed making her smile 
by an attempt to play cat's cradle with a 
bit of string, and then went down, to find 
that nothing could comfort her like Will's 
arms. The General looked in every now 
and again with a flower or smile. 

But it was when Mollie and Mammie were 
with her alone, towards the close of the 
afternoon, that the Great Change became 
visible ; that she said, " Oh, Mammie," with 
a little gasp, as if some cold hand had suddenly 
touched her, and then there came on her face 
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that look which, once seen, is never for- 
gotten. 

They called the others, but when they 
came, soMy hurrying, Mollie was holding 
in her arms the Pen who had slipped al- 
together fix>m her, and who wouldj never come 
back again. 

"Little soldier," whispered the General, 
"Death cannot really separate. Love is 
stronger than Death." 



CHAPTER XXXV 

"hove was giTen, sanctioned, and enooonged tlut 
. . . self might be annulled."— F. W. R 

So, after all, it was Pen who was the first 
to return to the old home. She is lying 
almost within sight of the garden where she 
and Mollie planned the lives which have 
tmned out so differently. 

A crowded church: men bare-headed and 
women shedding tears. That was the way 
in which the village welcomed them back. 
But it was a sympathy which spoke louder 
than any words. 

And when it was all quietly over Mammie 
and the General did not go back to Laburnum 
Villa. For the Tenant had behaved in a 
way which even the Squire was forced to 
acknowledge was more than could have been 
expected of him. 

When he heard about everjrthing he 
suddenly discovered that his family required 
sea-air at once, and hurried them off to the 
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coast a month before there was any necessity 
for turning out. 

"It won't hurt them to go a little earlier 
than usual," he said to Lady Julia. " The wife 
hopes you will forgive her for not coming 
to say good-bye ; but I bundled her off, you 
see, and there was such lots to do. I daresay 
General L'Estrange, and all of them, will like 
to get back a bit earlier after this sad affair, 
and then they need not hurry the wedding." 

His hot, common little face was shining 
with such sympathetic good nature that Lady 
Julia found herself offering all sorts of assist- 
ance and hospitality, which, fortunately for the 
Squire's peace of mind, were not accepted. 

" No, thanks ; we shall manage — ^there is not 
much left to do now." 

"It is real kindness on your part," said 
Lady Julia warmly, and then caught herself 
wondering what the Squire would have said 
had he been informed that he would have 
to sit down to dinner with the owner of the 
brown hat. 

What the Squire did say was : " Well, the 
fellow has behaved more decently than I 
should have expected," 
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Then he and Lady Julia turned their 
attention to the care of Mammie and the 
G^eral. And when all the packing up at 
Laburnum Villa was finished Aunt Eleanor 
came too. But Mollie and Phyllis went 
away together for a little while to the Isle 
of Wight 

Mollie felt that she could not take up the 
old life again without Pen unless she had 
a little quiet time first to rest and think. 

For it is no easy matter to pick up the 
broken threads and weave the patterns afresh 
when the gold thread is lost from the woof. 

They went to a quiet little place on the 
South Coast, shut in by high cliffs. There 
was a deep blue bay, and gulls with silver 
wings, who dipped them in the ever-moving 
water, and brown rocks and yellow sand. 
They rose in the morning and were lulled 
to sleep at night by the gently-lapping waves. 
The evenings were bright with magnificent 
skies. 

And after three days, into the calm and 
splendour of it all, came Jack Lethbridge. 

He looked older, and ill. There was a 
pathetic helplessness about the empty sleeve 
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and enforced idleness. If he had erred his 
punishment had surely come to him. 

"How strange that we should meet here 
of all places," he said listlessly. "I have 
been trying fashionable resorts, because my 
mother thought they would amuse me; but 
she has gone home, so I came here to growl 
by myself like a bear in his hole." 

Phyllis waited until night, when the 
sisters lay in each other's arms. Then, 
under cover of the darkness, she said : 

"MoU, I know all about it. Shall we go 
away ? " 

And Mollie answered : " Not yet" 

Daily she chid herself for staying, yet 
did not go. What would Lady Julia have 
said — ^what thought? Was it shame to 
stay near the man she loved when she did 
not even know if he cared for her? Where 
did the line lie between womanly reserve 
and woman's love? A hundred times a 
day Pride urged : *• Go, leave him ; he cares 
not." Then Love came and whispered : " He 
is sad and ill and lonely; what does my 
happiness matter if I can help him ever so 
UtUe?" 
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And that is the way the world goes on. 
Love must be giving — ^whether to parent 
or child or lover. Of an earth without it 
our brain can form no conception. It lives, 
and will live while Time shall last — ^for it 
is the foundation upon which all else is 
built. 

O Love I O Life I unfathomable mys- 
teries! what will you teach us when we 
enter into that kingdom whose portal we 
call Death? 

Mollie asked herself this again and again, 
with streaming eyes and aching heart It 
seemed as if so much had been of no use 
— the worry; and pain and losses; only to 
come back to the old life, and have to live 
it alone. 

Courage, Mollie, courage! nothing is ever 
lost. Experience may be bitter, but it 
expands our every sense; trouble is gain 
when it teaches sympathy; death draws us 
gently upward even while it separates. 

"If I am in your way teU me, and I 
will go," Lethbridge said ; but he did not 
get his dismissal. He came down to the 
beach every morning, and sat by them while 
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they stitchfed away at some of Phyllis's 
wadding clothes, or sauntered into the 
village to see what its modest supplies 
could provide towards housekeeping. 

Sometimes they talked of the old days. 

"It is a jolly old place," Jack said; "I 
am glad you are going back there." 

And then he went on idly throwing 
pebbles into the water. 

On Sundays he went to church with 
them as a matter of course : they were the 
only strangers in the quaint little edifice. 
The girls' black dresses commanded un- 
spoken respect, and the gossips shook their 
heads over " that poor young man with one 
arm. 

"I detest pity," said Lethbridge petu- 
lantly one morning when sympathetic 
glances had followed him down the path. 

"Sometimes it comforts," said Mollie 
softly. 

"Does it?" he asked. He always spoke 
very gently to her now, as though his own 
trouble had taught him something of her 
sorrow. 

She did not answer again; but somehow^ 
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walking along by his side, her gentle 
presence soothed him, and he did not mind 
her pity. 

That afternoon she talked to him of Pen. 
Will had appeared unexpectedly, and carried 
off Phyllis for a walk on the clifls, leaving 
the other two alone. So Mollie sat, and 
told him everything, with her hands folded 
in her lap and her eyes looking out to sea, 
as if, across the moving water. Pen knew it 
too, and smiled approval. 

Lethbridge puUed his cap down over his 
eyes, and listened; but under its shade he 
watched her, and his mouth grew wonder- 
fully tender. 

"He is changed, poor chap," Will was 
sa3ring to Phyllis. "GkKxi gracious, I never 
thought about being thankful for my health 
before." And Will flung his long arms, like 
windmills', round his head. "Phyllis, Mollie 
is wonderful! Do you think you would 
care for me if I were a wreck like that ? " 

Phyllis's answer is not upon record, and 
there is some doubt as to whether it was 
ever expressed in words, or anjrthing 
beyond an indignant flash of brown eyes. 
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which necessitated such a long pause that it 
was fully ten minutes before either spoke 
again. Then an indistinct: 

" If you ever dare again. Will ! " • • • 

And an ecstatic: "I never will; but it 
was worth it, you know, Phyllis," from 
Arden. 

After which a young lady extricated 
herself from a tweed coat, and declared 
they must talk reason. 

"Because, you see. Will, I do not know 
how it will ever end. He will not say a word." 

"WeU," said Will sagaciously, "you see, 
it is not very easy for a fellow to propose 
when he is like that." 

Phyllis stamped her little foot impatiently. 
How very dense he was ! Had she not just 
shown him in the most unmistakable fashion 
possible that a woman's love is not 
measured by a man's comeliness? And 
yet 

"Will, cannot you see? But, of course, 
you cannot. Men are so silly. MoUie is 
just breaking her heart, and it would half 
break mine to go away leaving her so 
miserable." 

2B 
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Thai was an argument Will quite under- 
stood. He smoothed out the puckers on 
his lady's forehead, and gave her the only 
advice which suggested itself: 

"Well, little woman, I think you had 
better take him in hand. You always do 
manage things, you know. Cannot you 
just give him a hint as to the state of 
affiurs?" 

"You really are not much help. Will," 
sighed Phyllis in despair. 

And then she had to resign herself to the 
enjoyment of the day and Will's presence 
— which, after all, were very nice. Yet 
matters did not mend. 

Even the last afternoon was a disappoint- 
ment. Somehow, they had taken it for 
granted that it would be bright and sunny 
and beautiful like the other days, and that 
they would sit on the beach or saunter 
round sapng good-bye to the haunts which 
had become quite familiar. 

And, behold! there was nothing but a 
miserable drizzling rain, making everything 
lamentably depressing. 

" Even our pretty blue bay looks grey," 
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said Phyllis dejectedly; "it might have left 
us a cheerful impression." 

"Perhaps it will be better to-morrow," 
said Mollie, giving comfort she did not feeL 

She wrapped herself in a shawl, and went 
to sit on the tiny verandah to "get air." 

The house seemed intolerably oppressive 
in spite of the raw chilliness. She sat and 
watched the raindrops dripping into the sea, 
and shivered at the dreary sound. 

"What is the use of it all?" she 
queried: "this giving up — ^those years of 
work — Pen dying? To-morrow we go back 
to the old life, and there is no pleasure in 
it. And I wanted to go back so much," 
said poor Mollie. 

Les d^sirs accomplis I Les d^sirs accomplis I 
Ah, who has not found sometimes that, when 
our heart's desire is within our grasp, it is 
but dust and ashes! 

Eternity alone holds out the promise of no 
more Death, neither sorrow, nor crying — 
neither shall there be any more pain. The 
tired body will rest then, the aching heart 
be satisfied. 

Indoors, Phyllis was trying to extract 
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something approaching music out of the 
cracked piano. She glanced up as the door 
opened to admit Lethbridge. 

"I told the little maid I would find my 
own way/* he said, flinging himself into an 
arm-chair. He looked wretchedly ill, and his 
teeth were chattering. 

" Horrible weather I One feels every change 
after that beastly fever." 

Phyllis went on playing. She felt irritated 
against him without exactly knowing why. 
Even his weakness did not appeal to her 
sympathy to-day. She found herself making 
a mental comparison between his shattered 
figure and Will's strength, and feeling so 
proud of the latter. Then she felt ashamed 
of her hardness, and, with sudden compassion, 
came and knelt down on the hearthrug, and 
put a match to the fire. 

"There, that will be more cosy. Evay- 
thing does look very ugly to-day." 

" Ytm ought not to mind the weather," 
said Lethbridge, spreading out his hand to 
the embyro flame. "You have everything 
to make you happy. I have never cmgratu- 
lated you before, but I do now. Arden is 
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a lucky fellow, just beginning a prosperous 
career." 

He spoke with a carelessness which ag- 
gravated Phyllis afresh. All her sympathy 
vanished. Such congratulations were worse 
than none. She went back to the piano, and 
continued her strumming, only softly, in 
order to talk. 

" Everyone can make their own lives, more 
or less," she said, severely sententious; "it 
is our own fault if we spoil them-" 

Lethbridge laughed bitterly. 

"And I have spoiled mine, you mean? 
Well, it is only myself who has to bear the 
punishment." 

Phyllis's strumming came to an abrupt 
conclusion. She jumped up, and faced him 
angrily. 

"How can you talk like that, when 

MoUie " The next moment she could 

have bitten her tongue out. It was all very 
well for Will to talk of hints ; but she had no 
right to give away Mollie's secrets like that, 
so she stood in silent confusion, nonplussed 
for once in her life. 

Lethbridge had grown very pale. 
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*' Go on," he said hoarsely ; ** please finish 
your sentence, though I am not vain enou^ 
to think that it matters to MoUie for a mo- 
ment whether I live or die. There are ploity 
of other men " 

"Yes," interrupted Phyllis indignantly, 
"that is what ytm think; but MoUie is not 
like that — she does not go changing about 
from one to the other." 

" Like me," finished Lethbridge ; " you need 
not mind saying it." 

He had winced at first at her words as 
if she had struck him, but now relapsed 
into a dull apathy, staring gloomily into the 
fire. 

Phyllis stamped her foot impatiently. 

" 1 — I would like to shake you," she 
said energeticaUy. 

A gleam of amusement crossed Lethbridge's 
moody face. He glanced down with a queer 
look at his empty sleeve. 

"Well, you can come and do it," he said 
good-humouredly ; " you would probably have 
the best of it just now." 

Phyllis grew suddenly humble. "I beg 
your pardon," she said in penitent haste ; " only, 
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you know, you are very aggravating. Why 
cannot you see things for yourself without 
making me tell them to you when I cannot 
explain ? " 

Lethbridge half smiled at the naivete of her 
incongruous speech, then his fsu^e became 
grave. His voice grew hoarse again. 

" Look here, Miss Phyllis," he said, " I know 
I have behaved like a brute, and, though you 
think I do not see, I know now about 
— ^well, about MoUie. But I am not going 
to insult her by offering her the wreck of 
a life." 

He got up, and stood on the hearthrug, 
pulling himself together with an effort, which 
made him once more the handsome young 
fellow he used to be. 

Phyllis surveyed his inches fix>m her own 
limited height. She never could be conven- 
tional, and certainly was not on the present 
occasion. Lady Julia would have been 
horrified at the plain speech, which her own 
youth would never even have contemplated in 
wildest dreams. This young lady finished 
her inspection by an undignified sniff of 
disdain. 
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" Well," she said with scornful iciness, 
"those may be very &ie sentiments, but if 
you were a woman you would know they 
are ridiculous nonsense ! " And, because her 
contempt could go no further, she left him 
to himself. 

Lethbridge stood gazing after her for a 
moment with an odd, hesitating look, as if 
pondering whether the slamming door which 
announced her retreat was intended to em- 
phasise her words- Then he went out to 
the verandah. 

Mollie was still sitting huddled up in her 
shawl, looking out to sea. 

Lethbridge sat down on the bench beside 
her, and took both her cold hands into his 
own. 

" Mollie," he said, " I have no excuses to 
make, and nothing to offer you ; but if love 
counts " 

" It does count," whispered Mollie with 
a little sob. 

And after that there was a long, long 
silence as they sat, heart to heart, cheek 
to cheek — nay, often lip to lip. The mute 
caress, the language eyes alone can speak, 
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the unison which is unutterable bliss — ^they 
all were there. And Love forgave and en- 
nobled and healed. For no man has yet been 
able to fathom its depths or set limits to 
its power. 

When the rain ceased, and the dull after- 
noon gave place to a glorious night, MoUie 
kneeled at her window. She looked up to the 
stars, and talked to Pen. 

"Pen, are you there? Can you hear me? 
Pen, I gave him up for you, and he has come 
back to me. Oh, do you mind?" 

But the silent, majestic night held her 
secret, and the stars also. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

l'envoi 

Th£Y sat all together once more in the old 
garden the night before the wedding. 

Not quite the same, however, for the party 
was apt to divide itself into little groups in 
a manner it had not done formerly. And 
each one was changed, though they scarcely 
realised it yet. 

The General had just brought Mammie a 
rose firom her favourite tree, and laid it in 
her lap with the air of a lover. 

" Like to like," he told her, smiling. 

"The second bloom is always the most 
beautiful," said Mammie softly. She was so 
happy among her flowers, though she looked 
at them now with different eyes. 

"Sweetheart," he said, "the nest will soon 
be empty now, and only the old birds left. 
To-morrow the young ones fly away — and 
Phyllis, our baby, farthest of all." 

"But some near," said Mammie a little 

394 
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wistfully, for her heart yearned over her 
nestlings ; " MoUie will not be very far away, 

and ** Her glance travelled silently to the 

churchyard. 

"God bless and keep them, near or far," 
said the Greneral. He bared his head rever- 
ently, and then bent to Mammie. 

"Down the hill together. Sweetheart, and 
then an end of all partings." 

Phyllis and Will, pacing the avenue to- 
gether hand-in-hand in the gloaming, looked 
towards them, and smiled. 

'' There is a holy joy in growing old^ 

If the 8oal grows as the strength declines ; 

Though passion's blossoms wither, are the stars 
Not nearer, as our ripe souls yearn through space ? 

Heaven's far-lit windows gleam devoid of bars, 
Wide open, on the upturned ageing face," 

quoted Will, and Phyllis did not rebuke 
him. She was growing gentler every day 
as she drank deeper of that cup of happiness 
whose dregs may be drained only to find an 
ever-fresh spring bubbling up to overflow its 
brim. Which thing is a paradox, except to 
him who has proved for himself how wonder- 
ful is the great experience of true Love. 
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And MoUie, under the cedar, knew it toa 
Her ambitions had vanished with the first 
touch of reality. There would be no brilliant 
public life, no social successes. Lethfaridge's 
health would even probably entail his leaving 
the Army, and they had already looked at 
a small house in the nei^bourhood. His 
wife must content herself with making home 
a paradise for him and the children who 
might come. It would prove another ideal 
for the Professor. 

He too formed one of the party that 
evening — almost the only invited wedding 
guest. 

All day he had roamed the house and 
grounds, in speechless admiration of its 
beauties. Mutterings like muffled thunder 
might have been caught by those who passed 
him and paused to listen. 

'' Ach ! it is noble ! Such a house 1 Sudi 
trees! It makes one happy but to regard 
it 1 " And his big hands would outspread in 
silent gesticulation. 

Now on the terrace with Aunt Eleanor 
he strode along, going ahead of her now and 
then, and waiting for her slower steps to 
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catch him up. At the farther end he came 
to a permanent halt The gloammg had 
descended, and they could scarcely see each 
other's faces. 

The Professor felt it was more delicate for 
what he had to say. 

"My friendi" he began abruptly, "I haf 
something to say to you to-night, before the 
wedding-day to-morrow. One time before 
when I spoke to you it was an impertin- 
ence. And you have suffered Ach I but 

this heart bled for your sorrow. And now 
I would say 'Come to me,' not because of 
my work, but because I love you and would 
take care of you. . . . Heart's beloved, will 
you come to the rough old man?" 

His big frame overshadowed her again, but 
this time it seemed like some friendly old rock 
trying to shelter her from beating storms. 

Aunt Eleanor's eyes were brimming over. 

"Dear friend," she said, using his own 
S3monym, and laying her hand on his arm, 
"how can I thank you? But ... I could 
never love anyone else after Peter." 

Was it the uncertain light which made the 
Professor's lips look as if they were trembling ? 
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The curious simplicity of this little grey 
woman was an experience he did not often 
encounter. He glanced down at the little 
hand on his sleeve, and his own big one 
closed over it With an awkwardness which 
would have been ridiculous if it were not 
pathetic he bent down and kissed it 

''I ask pardon,'' he said; '^we will speak 
no more of that which pains you." 

And the Professor was a brave man that 
night; for to give up one's heart's desire 
without a word is often a harder battle than 
to fight on a field surrounded by the pomp 
and glory of war. 

Another silent watcher kept his vigil in 
the churchyard beside Pen's grave. 

"Sometimes," said Alan, standing with 
folded arms, and looking down on the green 
mound — "sometimes. Father Clifibrd said, 
the sacrifice is accepted." 

And the next day they were married. It 
was a very quiet wedding, but a very pretty 
one, with flowers everywhere. The uninvited 
guests filled the church to overflowing. 

"Cannot think where all the people come 
from," grimted the Squire. 
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His presents had been as generous as 
his own heart, and each bestowed with a 
characteristic message. 

" Didn't know what you would want most 
in those outlandish parts, but hope this riding 
gear will be useful,*' was the tenor of the note 
accompanying the beautiful set to Phyllis, 
complete in every detail from saddle to dainty 
whip. 

To MoUie he said a little huskily when he 
gave her the magnificent diamond necklace: 
"My dear, we always meant Leila to have 
this, and then it was to have gone to Pen, 
so you will not mind having it? As you 
have got that young jackanapes — though he 
does not deserve his good fortune — it seems 
to belong to you, don't you see?" 

And then he seemed troubled with that 
same tiresome cold in his head which always 
came on at inconvenient moments. 

Whatever Lady Julia thought of the 
present arrangements she made no remark. 
Having once burnt her fingers severely she 
deemed it better to leave matters alone to 
go their own course. 

But her heart was very tender when she 
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kissed the two pretty brides. They were 
going out into the world to b^;in a new 
life. It would be made up of shadow and 
sunshine, flowers and thorns. They would 
probably make many mistakes and blunders, 
but they meant to prove one thing: 

That the Professor's theory was not ideal 
but real That Womanhood in its gentlest, 
purest form is not a lost art or a myth 
but a very sweet reality. 



THE END 
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